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MAS QUE RAD E s, 


Ge. 


To Sir CuAx LE MonTAGUE, 
Windſor. 


1 Have not had a minute before this preſent one to 
inform you how I go on: a longer ſilence will draw 
on me your execrations. My ſpirits are too much diſ- 
compoſed to write with any ſort of method; yet make 
the beſt of what I ſend you, and be thankful that I 
uſe an effort to gratify your impatience. 

On alighting from my chaiſe laſt Monday evening, 
Mortimer met me with open arms, and a countenance -. 
on which pleaſure danced. a 

« Theſe happy features, dear Mortimer, beſpeak 
ſome comfort to your friend! Dare I truſt my ſenſes? 
You have ſympathized in my miſery; perhaps you 
have now cauſe to do ſo from a contrary effet.—Is 
your fair ſiſter leſs cruel ?? ——*< I rejoice, Oſmond, 
to tell you (if I can judge from appearances), that 
Julia is not ſo indifferent as you and I imagined. For 
a while be cautious not to give room for ſuſpicion that 
you are her lover. 'The Duke of Suffolk is hourly 
expected here :—her family ſeem determined to encou- 
rage his addreſſes ;— could they ſuppoſe you Rood in“ 
© By heaven ! I would have all the world ſuppoſe 
I will diſpute ſo valuable a treaſure with him. Shall 

Vor. II. „ I look 
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I look tamely on, and ſee him rob me of the woman 


I doat on to madneſs ?- My Lord, I did not believe 


you thought me fo abjeR.” 
« Be patient, dear Oſmond, and hear me. 
« You reaſon coolly, who know not what I ſuffer. 
—* Suf2/k expected hourly ! and her family _ deter 
ined to encourage his addreſſes ! Do I not know, 
then, what I have to expect? Is not Lady Julia all 
condeſcenſion to her friends — No, my Lord ;— 
the union ſhall never be! So far from diſguiſing my 
ſentiments, I will, the firſt moment that offers, aſſert 
my prior claim; and, if it is rejected, —Suſſolk ſhall 

feel my vengeance !”? " 
« Purſue your plan; go and proclaim your paſſion ; 
—hold your ſword to Fe Duke s breaſt ;—ſee what 
advantages you, will reap from ſo, prudent a conduct [ 


»Y, 


Julia will be favourably diſpoſed towards a man who 


poſſeſſes ſuch noble warmth of temper ; who will ren- 
der her fame popular by a duel ! The Duke of Weſt- 
morland, too, will be compelled to authorize your at- 
tachment, when, in defiance of his commands, you 
openly aſſert your love for an objagt- be diſapproves 
of; indeed, from mercenary motives alone] But, to 
complete the whole, how readily will Lady Pember- 
ton and her ſon give my ſiſter to you after ſo“ — : 
„No more, Mortimer, vo more I- Pardon my 
haſtinefs—T bluſh at it !—Tell me how I ſhall act; 
I will be guided implicitly by your counſels.” 

% Only thus— Be careful, for a time, to coneeal 
your paſſion from the prying eyes that will ſurfound 
you; nay, to blind them the more effectually, coun» 
tenance the report of your marriage with lady Hen- 
rietta; it will be the beſt ſecurity. 
little, in reſpect of the Duke; ſhe likes him not. 
When her mother and Pemberton find how inſurmount- 
able her averſion to him is, he mult be diſmiſled, You 
will next propoſe to them :—you will repreſent de 
ſituation, —your father's unkindneſs, your long 
attachment tothe ſweet girl, your miſery without her 3 
—in ſhort, the whole catalogue of ſpeeches pertinent 


to the occaſion, which your ſeducing manner muſt 


aſſuredly render ſufficiently prevalent they conſent 
3 | to 


Truſt to Julia a. 


— þ Oi BE Roan 


ſettle in the country.“ 


| 


WHAT YOU WILL. 3 
to her becoming Lady Oſmond ;— you © marry and 
So concludes . your novel. — 
Is it not well laid out, and far more likely to ſucceed 
than your cutting of throat“? | | 

«© Ah, Mortimer, what a ſcene of delight do you 
open to my view! Heaven grant her to me! and it is 
all J have to aſk.” 

Courage, my friend! but, as you value your 
NES 9h 4 cautious.” < | 

After theſe reſtrictions, I was obliged to be very 
circumſpe& in my behaviour to Lady Julia, fearing to 
incur the ſuſpicions Mortimer dreaded, and which I 
plainly faw _— have been fatal to the expectations 
we had juſt raiſed. Flattered by them, and the hope 
he gave me of her not being ſo indifferent as I imagined, 
and anxious to be convinced of the certainty of it, I 
refolved to purſue your advice. I ſupprefſed my ſighs, 
—kept a guard on my eyes, —made a priſoner of my 
tongue, and threw aſide every tinge that bordered on 
the penſeroſo;— I ſeemed the happieſt fellow in the 
world. As the greateſt proof I can give of my obe- 
dience to your injunctions, 1 even went ſo far as to al- 
low Suffolk opportunities of pleading his ſuit :—but 
that was too great an effort to be often repeated ;— 
more eſpecially as I began to think her averfion to him 
not quite ſo i»/ſurmountable as my Lord Mortimer ſup- 
poſed it. Thus did I yield to a more experienced ge- 
neral z and what has it availed me ?—Vile prophet !— 
„Lady Julia attached She conceals a paſſion far 
me, which, in ſpite of ber vigilance, you diſcovered when 
You were in London]!“ — Vile prophet ! My Ara- 
bian Syphax would make as good an oracle as thou 
doit. Oh! curſe my ſelf- ſufficieney and arrogance, 
which cauſed me to lend an ear to the dear illuſion that 
you adorned with ſuch elegant ſophiſtry !—What a 
diſappointment ! Many inſtances could I brir 
to your view, that would put you out of conceit with 
your penetration; but the deviliſk remembrance of 
them wounds me more than a knowledge of them could 

our vanity : I will, therefore, ſpare you and myſelf 
ſome pain, by forbearing an explanation.—One kiſs— 
dne charming kiſs I OE partly by accident, 


2 partly 
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partly ſtratagem.— The extaſy I feel at reflecting on 
the bliſs that happy moment beſtow, is not to be told. 
— Montague, that kiſs has ſerved me to live on many 
days.— Sweet girl !—the man who calls you his, will 
poſſeſs joys ſo near thoſe that heaven promiſes to give, 
that he will forget he is a mortal; and, when wakened 
from his delirium by the diviſion of ſoul and body, only 
beg of. Providence to make him as bleſſed in the next 
world as he has been in this. — That man—ſhall-be 
Oſmond !—— By heaven—by every thing moſt ſacred 
I ſwear it !—If ſhe will not be mine with her own 


confent,—if ſhe ſtil] rejects me,—I muſt carry her 


off; and, when once in my power, ſhe will rejoice to 
accept of thoſe terms ſhe has ſo haughtily deſpiſed. — 
Never was there a more obdurate girl. She has a ſou] 


ſo proud, that one would wonder how Nature could 


commit ſuch a blot in a work every way elſe moſt per- 
fea. Here, as you have done before, you will 
try to convince me of my miſtake ;—you will repeat 
what you ſaid in London, „She is as gentle as the 
breath of ſpring.” — So ſhe is, I grant you, to all but 
her lovers. As you have never walked in that 
line, allow me to tell you, ſhe is tyranny itſelf.— 
Diana (by the Poets report) diſdained not the ſex 
more than Lady Julia does that part of it which 
aſpires to her aſſections.— It was my fond hope to 
conciliate them. I once thought I would even refuſe 
her offered hand, if I was not aſſured ſhe gave me her 
heart with it. Convinced now that I cannot obtain 
it, — {till adoring her beyond every — good, 
and grown Ie, delicate in my notions, from her 
unconquerable haughtineſs, Jam reſolved not to 
be completely diſappointed, 'but endeavour to be as 
happy as I can, by making myſelf maſter of her per. 
fon ;—and, perhaps, in a little time, ſhe may not think 
her fate wretched in becoming the wij/# of Oſmond— 
for I harbour not an idea againſt her immaculate virtue. 
One” fortnight more, thou dear angel! I devote to 
aſſiduity, to fighs, and ſupplications ; - if at the end 
thou art fill inexorable, — why, then, an unlooked- 
forſceneawaits thee. To ſay the truth, my thoughts 
are rather deranged ;——-I haye been t al 

f | night, 
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will eaſily gueſs my reaſon. 
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night, —not with Lady Julia, which is one ſource of 
diſturbance. On my begging for that honour, I was 
anſwered that ſhe was engaged to the Duke of Suffolk ; 
but, if the Ladies changed partners, ſhe would readily 
give me her hand for part of the night. This being 
the caſe, I reſolved on playing the politician, and on 
not engaging her till after ſupper, when I intended to 
n Fh as my partner during the reſt of the ball. 
It could not appear particular then, eſpecially as I 
made it a point to dance conſtantly before with Lady 
Maria Harley. But the Devil, who owes me a grutch 
for not enliſting under his banners, fruſtrated my hopes. 
I did not dare let Lady Julia know my purpoſe. I 
have already dwellcd pretty long on her diſdain and 
cruelty : caſt your eye over that paragraph, and you 
However, in ſome mea- 
ſure to ſecure her, I implored that ſhe would after 
ſupper favour me with a private interview in the pre- 
ſence of Lady Mortimer, with whom I had concerted 
the plan ; and determined, if the fair-one conſented, 
to ſeize the opportunity of painting a ſecond time the 
fervency of my paſſion, and, in ſpite of her command 
« to be 8 ever flent on the ſulject, to urge it with 
all the eloquence proper for the oecaſion.— She denied 
me, Montague, —actually denied me !—yet I ſhould 
not have given up my requeſt to the laſt moment, if 
ſhe had not, in my hearing, and with an intention to. 
aggravate the mortiſication ſhe had inflicted, aſſented 
to become Temple's partner, tho', when he offered, I 
put in my prior claim to that honour, I was diſre- 
garded. She prefented him her hand, ſaying, fe had 
thaught to dance n» more ; however, fatigued c. 
Jhe could not refuſe him. I almoſt curſed the whole ſex 
as I turned from her abruptly. My ſteps mechanically 
moved towards the cotillon-room, where ſhe was ſoon 
to diſplay the graces of her beautiful figure with the 
preferred Temple. I found Lady Mortimer there, who, 
ſeeing me much diſturbed, aſſced the cauſe ? I evaded 
a reply, till being urged to ſpeak, I anſwered, _ 

© I have no right to complain, my Lady. The 
man who ſuffers the illuſion of a paſſion to conquer 

"0-3 dogs bis 
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his reaſon, and becomes a voluntary ſlave, deſerves to 
be treated as the abject wretch he makes himſelf.” 

“I ſuppoſe Julia has refuſed your propoſal, and 
our ſcheme falls to the ground! Well, be not diſ- 
compolſed—T have anal a mind to give you ample. re- 
venge, by divulging a converſation that paſſed between 
us one morning before you came down to Windfor,” 
— © IT entreat your Ladyſhip would ſpare me ;j—1 
8. heartily wearied of any ſubject which treats of 

Ove.“ . 

e TI beg pardon, my Lord. Believe me I am glad 
to be faved a difagreeable buſineſs, which nothing but 
my opinion of you, and your ſupplications, ſhould 
have induced me to undertake. Only permit me to 
remind you, my Lord, that I never {ought to make 
Julia the topic of our diſcourſe ;—you always led to it: 
— and here break we of fer ever, on a ſubject of which 
you are % tired, However, I admire my ſiſter's pe- 
netration and ſpirit.” —— She was going from me with 
ou calmneſs, but T caught her hand. Stay, dear 

ady Mortimer! leave not in deſpair a miſerable mad- 
man. Do but hear me,—hear how Lady Julia, that 
mercileſs tormentor, has uſed me; and, inſtead of diſ- 
pleaſure, I ſhall have your pity.” She ſmiled, and 
condeſcended to liſten while I related what I have al- 

ready done in this ſheet 1 Lady Julia. ä 
When I finiſhed, ſhe replied, One ſtory is good till we 
bear the other, After I am informed of my ſiſter's mo- 
tive for behaving as you have mentioned, I ſhall be 
able to give judgment, and probably todeliver it in the 
words of Sir Roger de Coverley, —** Much may be ſaid 
on both ſides.” —D otwithſtand her jocularity, I did not 
eſcape receiving a very ſmart leQure from her Lady- 
ſhip, for ſuffering a paſſionate diſpaſition to gain ſuch an 
aſcendency over me,. as to put reaſon and politeneſs 16 
fight. I promiſed amendment; and ſued to be made 
acquainted with the converſation ſhe had alluded to : 
but he choſe to deny me, as a puniſhment, ſhe ſaid, for 
my impetusfity.— J could not help ſhewing an affected 
indifference to Lady Julia, which, by the bye, I be- 
lieve ſhe hardly took notice of. I was alſo rather gal- 
laut to ny firſt partner, hoping to excite her rr 3 

a | t 
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but, the heart that is inſenſible to love, cannot admit 
any viſits from jealouſy: of courſe I gained nothing 
from my attention to Lady Maria Harley, w 4 net- 
ther ue nor jealouſy occupied the boſom of Lady 
Julia. Negligent as I appeared, I never loſt 
fight of mia diletta. I obſerved. her whiſper Lady 
8 and, in a few minutes after, as ſhe paſſed 
me, heard her figh, and ſaw her eyes ſwimming in 
tears. I would have forfeited mine to have known 
the cauſe. She immediately retired, and returned 
no more. ——Thouph I have watched for opportuni- 
ties of converſing 4 a, with Mortimer, I never could 
obtain any: he has ſtudied to avoid me. You can 
eaſier imagine, than I deſcribe, my ſolicitude to 
know what he meant, the night I arrived here, in 
ſaying, if he might judge from appearances, Julia is 
not ſo indifferent as we imagined. Would I could tell 
what ground he had for his conjectures! Faith, I 


have been ready enough to adopt the opinion my- 


ſelf at times, when I have ſeen that ſpecious, inſi- 
_—_ fellow, Suffolk, on his knees to her, I 

ound ſome difficulty on ſuch occaſions to curb 
my paſfonate diſpoſition, according to Lady Mortimer- 
For example, — when I ſaw them dance a minuet 
together not many hours ago, her admiration of 


him was plain: ſhe threw out all her attractions (and 


no woman ever poſſeſſed ſo many) to pleaſe him 
ſhe looked and danced moſt divinely, As he led 


her to her feat, I heard him call her an angel. 


Think you I conld not with pleaſure have ſtabbed 


him to the heart ? - 


* Inftead of ſeeking repoſe, - I ſhall directly dreſs 
mylelf, order my horſes, and, tho” it may be thought 


cruel to rouze Mortimer from his bed, where he has 
ſcarce lain an hour, ſummon him to accompany me in 
a ride ;—then demand of him the queitious he muſk 
reſolve, and take his advice how to proceed, For 
once, in compaſſion to my ſufferings, I will be ſelfiſh : 
there is no enduring longer this life of uncertainty 


32 * * * - * * 2 
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| TEE Sunday, Three OCleck- 
I am returned, my dear Charles, ſomething eaſier 
than when I laid down my pen.—I have opened my 
whole foul to Mortimer ;—1I reproached him for his 
unkind diſtance ;—1I conjured him no longer to delay 


acquainting me with the reaſon he had for reviving 


my hopes at our — and expreſſed great appre- 
benſion that his wiſhes for my ſucceſs had made him 


too fanguine, and view things in a falſe light. Thus 


he rephed : | 
« | ſhould never have flattered myſelf, or you, into 
a belief of happineſs, unleſs I had ſubſtantial proofs 
to ſupport it. What thoſe proofs are, I cannot re- 
yeal ;—nor will you again aſk me, when you are told 
that the confidence of another muſt be betrayed ere you 
can come at the knowledge you defire.——I certainly 
have evaded a ?#te-4-7#te with you, becauſe I wanted to 
elude the very interrogation you have juſt now made 
and had great hopes that your penetration and aflidui- 
ty would — rendered it unneceſſary to ſeek an an- 
ſwer from me. You complain of Julia's treatment 
are you ſure, Oſmond, there is no fault on your 
ſide? You have never been exphcit with her ſince you 
ſaw her in London, you ſay—was that well? Should 
you not have caught the firſt moment that offered, 
after my hint to you that I believed her not indifferent, 
to have diſcovered whether my judgment was errone- 
ous, or you were really the happy man I thought you? 
In my opinion, ſuch. tardineſs, ſuch nonchalance, be- 
ſpeaks no very great depth of affection.“ 
„% What could I do, dear Mortimer, when ſhe 
would afford me no opportunity of making ſuch a 
diſcovery ? If I hinted my attachment, the filenced 
me with ſcorn, or flew my preſence. Laſt night I ſo- 
licited an interview; in the moſt arbitrary manner ſhe 
refuſed” —— _ 725 
„ On my foul, I do not condemn her?“ 
« How, my Lord!” | 
% do not indeed: your gallantry to Lady Maria 
Harley was ſo warm, that it ſeemed paſt a jeſt ; and, 
faith, you muſt have had good courage to expect a fa- 
- yourable anſwer from Julia to a requeſt of the fort, at 


* 


the 
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the time you were making downright love to another 
in ſo public manner.— I have not exchanged ſix words 
with Lady Julia fince we met at dinner yeſterday ; 
therefore am + oh my honour) ignorant whether the 
took notice of it: but your attention to your partner 
was ſo glaring, that I held it certain your affections 
were transferred to her, and never expected to have 
heard further from you on our preſent theme.” 

« Did not your Lordſhip, on my_alighting from 
my chaiſe laſt Monday, recommend to me to conccal 
my attachment to your ſiſter ? Did you not iaforce the 


inf unction with the molt ſolemn aſſurance that my hap- 


ineſs with her depend upon it? I could not engage 
To Julia's ear amidſt a throng, without going in 
oppoſition to your advice; and only ated conforma- 
bly to it, in blinding all around me by an affected 
aſſiduity to Lady Nfaria, Her perſon, every one 
thought, made an impreſſion on me; or, at any rate, 


your family and my rivals will, in conſequence of my 


particularity laſt night, imagine, that I pay homage 
to beauty where ever I find it, and be the leſs ſuſpici- 


. ous, if they obſerve in future my attention to Lady 


Julia Herbert.” | 
« In recommending caution to you, I only meant 
that you ſhould uſe it with thoſe around you ; and was 
certain Julia would have been made acquainted by ſome 
method, that, however inconſiſtent it might ſeem with 
2 deportment, your heart was ſtill hers. Had that 

een the caſe, I ſhould have applauded your conduct 
laſt night ; but, if ſhe does love you, it muſt have 
been terrible to her amiable ſoul to have been a ſtran- 
ßer to the true ſituation of yours, and have ſeen you 
aviſh thoſe douceurs on another you once aſſured her 

ſhe only was entitled to from you.— However, ſuf- 
fer me once more, Oſmond, to adviſe—it is thus: if 
yon think you can attach yourſelf without much violence 
to Lady Maria Harley, purſue her: —ſhe is handſome, 
well deſcended, accompliſhed ; her fortune is three 
times ſuperior to Juha's ; and, as you are reſolved 
againſt. the match your father propoſes, her alliance 
will (in proportion to her money) be more agreeable 
to the Duke than my fiſter's.“ | 4 
| B 5 | © You 
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« You are not generous, Lord Mortimer, thus to 
inſult an unhappy man !—Good heaven ! what unac- 
countable prejudices !— Could a little ridiculous levity 
with a filly girl, in which not a mention of love was 
made, cauſe you to judge ſo unworthily of the ſtability 
of my paſſion for Lady Julia? But I underſtand you, 
my Lord ;—you are but too ready to join the Pem- 
berton's in defiring Suffolk's connection to his more 
powerful addreſs you wiſh to ſacrifice me.“ 

„I am injured, Oſmond, by the ſuſpicion. I 
know your excellence; and, if you Kill love Julia as 
ardently as ever, I would ſooner fee her yours than 
married to an Emperor. Depend upon my friendſhip ; 
and, as a proof of it, I will this evening contrive a 
method that you ſhall ſpeak to her in private; and I 
will ſo warmly be your advocate, and ſet matters on a 
right foot, that 1 dare pronounce you will go to reft 
with a lighter heart than you now are maſter of.“ 
lere the ſubject ended.—We took a long ride to 
viſit a little family which the Mortimer's raiſed from 
poverty and diſtreſs to competency and happmeſs. It 
eonſiſts of father, mother, and three daughters. 'The 
father was out on his farming-buſineſs; the mother 
was ſhelling peaſe, in which ſhe was (in an odd ſort 
of a way) a/i/ted by the youngeſt girl; a ſweet little 
monkey, four years old, who was more ſtudious to 
featter the work of her hands on the floor, than to 
accumulate the ſtore her good mother was providing. 
The little urchin's . after the firſt half hour, 
delighted me ſo much, that I could ſearcely leave her 
bdehind me. 8 | | 

The eldeſt daughter was working ſome beautiful 
embroidery for Lady Mortimer, who was at the pains 
of inſtructing her herſelf in an employment which will 
enſure her independency when ſhe has the misfortune 
ef loſing her parents: —when finiſhed, it is to be 

zurchaſed by her Ladyfhip with a valuable gratuity. 
he fecond ſiſter was ekerciſing her needle on houſe- 

hold linen. Every thing in and about the houſe ſeemed 

admirably clean, and ruſtiely elegant. 

I cannot paint to you the grateful joy that plowed 
o cach feature at the fight of their benefactor, who, 

| on 
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on his part, treated them with thar reſpectful affability 


which ſhould ever be the tribute from us to the very 
loweſt virtuous. female, There was alſo a paternal 
tenderneſs blended in his manner, that proved he was 
intereſted in their happineſs. * 

We got ſome breakfaſt prepared in an inſtant, 
and after remaining a couple of hours at Welby- 
Farm, were about to return, when Jenny (the little 
cherub 1 have mentioned) caught hold of my hand, 
and deſired I would not go till ſhe had brought me 
ſome roſes, She ſoon came back loaden with the 
fragrant burthen: the moſt beautiful among them 
were inferior to the blooming tints of her cheeks. 
I preſſed her in my arms, and aſked her to go home 
with me. That I will!” ſhe replied, turning up 
her pretty mouth to give me a kiſs. But my invita- 
tion coſt poor Jenny much uncaſineſs ; for, when her 
mother interfgred, and the found ſhe could not aceom- 
pany me, ſhe Viel and ſobbed ſo piteouſly, that I was 
quite diſtreſſed : however, I at laſt pacified her, by 
leaving with ber a trinket from my watch; aud pro- 
miſing to ſee her very ſoon.— I am determined to take 
the charge of this child upon myſelf: I will have her 
well educated, and fix her in the world to advantage 
at a proper age. What pleaſure ſhall I know in 
drawing from obſcurity a beautiful flower, which elſe 


« Would waſte its ſweetneſs in the deſart air; 


and, by tranſplanting it to a more cultivated ſoil, ren- 
der it an honour to Pociety. Mr. and Mrs. Perrot are 
deſcended from good families ; but a ſeries of misfor- 
tunes reduced them to the loweſt ebb of affliction, which 
they inuſt have ſunk under, but for the godlike huma- 
nity of Mortimer, who extricated them from ruin, 


and has placed them by their own choice in the ſtation 


they now are. Their itory is melancholy, and I have 
not time to give it—tis ncar four o'clock, and I am 
but half dreſſed. Ah, this evening! Montague j —— 
what will it produce? — But away with _deſpon- 


dency 
e 
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« My boſom's lord fits lightly on his throne, 
And an unaccuſtom'd ſpirit lifts me above 
The ground with chearful thoughts.” 


* * * * * * * * 
* * * * * * 
** * * * * * » 


b Seven „ Clocł. 

I faw Lady Juha a few minutes before we afſemble& 
at dinner. She looked more an angel, if poſſible, than 
uſual : her eyes beamed with a bewitching ſoftneſs 
her cheeks. were animated with a vermillion that glow- 
ed uncommonly reſplendent, and ſet off the ſnowy 
whiteneſs of her ſkin ;—her teeth,— her lips,— pearis 
and coral wore their refemblance. She was robed. in 


white luteſtring. Such genuine beauty, grace, and ele- 


gance, never were ſo perfectly blended in any object as 
in her {I gazed with rapture on her; and could have 
done fo for hours, if her confcious eye had not met 
mine, and her lovely bluſhes chid my too eager admira- 
tion. 
the ceſtus of a Venus. | 


The Ladies demanded of me, where I had ſpent the 


morning? Mortimer, without allowing me time, an- 
ſwered, Part of it at Mr. Perrot's.” His Lady, 
in a gay manner, reproached him for carrying me thi- 
ther; and bid me zo? think of flirting with her favourite 
Kitty, who- was too good a girl to be made unhappy ad- 


ding, “ I know ſo accompliſhed a cavalier as you are, 


can ealily make an impreſſion on an artleſs girl of four- 
teen.“ | | 

k Fam ignorant,“ returned Mortimer, „what ef- 
fect his viſit had on Kitty; but, I am ſure, in the 


eourſe of our abſence, he gave not a few pangs to the 


heart of a very pretty female, from whom he received 
the utmoſt encouragement that man could deſire.— Oſ- 
mond, keep. your own ſecret, I inſiſt. Mum's the 
word; I never blab.”” Fhey were very anxious to know 
the perſon; and, receiving no ſatisfaction from their 
hoſt, turned to me, and overwhelmed me with a volu- 
bility of queſtions. * I will never forgive you, Oſmond, 


if you tell,” cricd the perplexing peer. To humour 
| him, 


* 


She ſeemed a mountain nymph, encircled with. 


hit 
fit 
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him, and to give a little more ſubject for female curio- 
fity to work upon, I rallied the pretty creatures, and 
evaded anſwering to the purpoſe. Dacre enquired 
evhether Lady Maria Harley lived between this and Wel- 
by-Farm ? She does,“ replied Mortimer, with a ſa- 

cious look at me, which comprehended much mean- 
ing. Then, Ladies, you need interrogate no fur- 
ther !” exclaimed Pemberton. I pity Lady Henrietta 
Marchmont extremely!“ ſaid Miſs Charlotte Pelham. 
After a few farcaſtic ſmiles, and as many wittrci/mr, 
arg as they were directed to me, I could have. 
pared,) they dropped the topic. However, I ſhall 
at ſupper explain the riddle; and, to ſave Lady Maria 
from any ill-natured cenſures, put an end to Morti- 
mer's ſecret, and inform them it was no other then 
my little Jenny who obliged me with ſuch diſtinguiſhed 
marks of favour. I muſt obſerve that Lady Julia 
feemed not at all deſirous to know who the object was: 
ſhe uttered not a word, and was wholly engaged in 
contemplating a miniature on her arm. Did I not 
know it to be her mother's, I ſhould have been devi- 
liſhly uneaſy. IN 

I am waiting for a ſignal from Mortimer: he is to 
obſerve Lady Julia, and, the firſt moment he ſees her 
alone, accompany me to her preſence. May he find 
fuch a propitious one . | 
I am uneaſy at ſome marks of preference I have been 
honoured with from a Lady here, who, as ſhe is every 
way deſerving, merits a better fate than to beſtow her 
aſſectioas on a man who cannot return them Ha! 
More of this ſubject ano- 
ther time—I go,—and may ſucceſs attend me! 


Be ſtill, thou throbbing heart 


* * * * * - * * 


h — 4 
0 ds 2 | * 
Twelve Ci ch. 


Attend, Montague, whilſt I impart to you the re- 
fult of Lord Mortimer's laſt office of friendſhip. On 
joining him, I learned that Lady Julia, a quarter of 
$565) | an 
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an hour before, had left the company, and walked 
quite alone towards the wilderneſs. With eager ſteps 
we purſued her route; but found our haſte impeded by 
a ſmall gate over a canal, which was locked and de- 
prived of iis key; ſhe, ſweet ſoul ! no doubt, reſting 
aſſured that ſhe had ſecured herſelf from moleſtation. 
— Who would not wade tho? the Helleſpont, though 
the fate of Leander ſwam before his eyes, to gain t 
light of a fairer miſtreſs than ever his Hero was ?— 
However, we had no occafion to riſk a ſimilar cataftro- 
phe, fince leaping could conquer the barrter to our 


acceſs, The feat was inſtantly performed ;—and an 


hundred yards brought us to an alcove where Lady 
Julia was ſeated, Her elbows reſted on a ſmall orna- 
mental table ;j-—her hands, which ſupported her head, 
were claſped over her eyes; ſo that ſhe ſaw us not, 
till the very near approach of ſteps diſturbed her from 
her poſition. —She looked up—ſuddenly ftarted on be- 
holding us at her ſide, and was precipitately retiring, 
when Mortimer caught her by the hand, 

No, Julia l though you may fly with impunity 
from my companion, you muſt not from your brother. 
Here I detain you priſoner ; nor ſhall you eſcape till 
we have ſome converſation with you.” | 

„Ah, my Lord !—is this well done of you—thus 
to ſteal on my privacy ?” - | 

« Pardon, Madam, my temerity !”* cried I, caſting 
myſelf at her feet: the defpair you have thrown me 
into has cauſed it.—Þ come, dear Lady Juha, to ex- 
preſs my love my adoration of you once more,—and, 

if you ſtill continue fo inflexibly cruel, to remove for 
ever from your ſight, after this final interview, an ob- 
noxious lover. —Y our treatment is almoſt a conviction 
that you hold me | deſerving of the appellation. Ah! 
think what the idea cofts me!“ She appeared ex- 
ceedingly embarraſſed, —frequently panted for reſpira- 
tion her colour went and came ;—ſhe could only 
articulate, 

«© Rife, my Lord I—do not—pray do not kneel —LI 
beg you.“ 14G 
e' cannot riſe, Madam, till I obtain an acknow- 
ledgment of pity for what you have made me poco 

1 . ; nce 
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fince I firſt dated to inform you of my unalterable paſ- 


ſion— till I « Stop,” ſaid Mortimer, “and allow 
me to ſpeak.” —* Not a word, my Lord, unleſs Lord 
Oſmond quits his poſture.”— TI oveyed her,-- bowed, 
—and threw myſelf againſt a ſtatue for ſupport, almoſt 
as lifeleſs with fear and expeQation as the ilone on 
which I leaned. a > 

« You were in an error, my dear ſiſter,“ procteded 
Mortimer, „concerning my friend, when he declared 
his affection for you: you thought him engoged to 
Lady Henrietta, and diſhonourable in addrefling ano- 
ther. Since you left London, you have been unde- 
ceived, and are pofitively aſſured ke wes at liberty to 
offer you thoſe vows which you believed vrounded your 
delicacy to liſten to. Now that the enigma is ended, 


attend once more to a repitition of them.. If your 


heart knows no prior attachment, let me become an 
advocate for Oſmond. —Imagine not that I mean he 
Thould owe your favour to my ſolicitations ! Far from 
it: my intention is only to prove to you, that he muff 
be deſerving of it, when I pretend to intereſt myſelf in 
his ſuit, and anſwer for the fervency and conftancy of 
his love. —If you admit to a place in your heart a man 
whoſe worth equals yours, your mother and Pember- 
ton will gladly make you both happy by conſenting to 
his propoſals; and Caroline and I ſhall rejoice in ſees 
ing you united. I am ſatisfed my Julia will riſe ſupe- 
rior to female artifice, and will deal openly and with- 
out referve to a man of honour, who muſt the more 
adore her for her candour.” 
I reſumed my place at her feet,—graſped her cold 
paſſive hand, —#implored her compaſſion, —and, if her 
heart «vas free, that ſhe would beſiow it on one whoſe ex- 
#/tence depended on the poſſeſſion of ſuch a treaſure. | 
*« You are too kind, my Lord,” rephed the dear 
girl, © in this flattering proteſtation of regard for me; 
but ſuffer me to fay, I cannot think you quzze fo ſin- 
cere as my brother does. Why ſhould I confent to 
your ſolicitations? Your father wiſhes you connected 
to another. It would be culpable in me to encourage 


Your addrefles, when they are in oppoſition to his 


detires, 
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deſires indeed, my Lord, you are wrong to aſk it 
of me.“ . 
I repreſented my father's unreaſonable command ia 
the molt touching manner ;— his little affection toward 
me. I regretted, for her fake, that my fortune, in- 
dependent of him, was ſo inconſiderable; and honeſt- 1 
ly confeſſed, that I built on no expectations from the F 
Duke, unleſs I married the Lady he choſe. “ Vet,“ 
added I, es he plainly teſtifies uo view to my felici- 


ty in the borrible union he wants to force me into, I k 
hold myſelf free, by the law of Nature, to ſeek for it 
in a connection with the only woman upon earth I will 
erer marry.— Be aſſured, Madam, I ſhould think no 0 
mortal under heaven ſo bappy as the one before you, 8 
could I, at the expenſe of all the Duke's wealth, call 0 
you mine. —If I can be ſe bleſſed as to gain your af- ? 
fections—ah, Lady Julia !—a very little will ſatisfy us; p 

and what is wanting of the ſuperſtuities of life, will a 


be more than compenſated for by the fervency of love. 
—— Yet, Madam, I am ungenerous in this propoſal! 4 
— too ſelf-intereſted perhaps! Why ſhould F = f 
to be the invader of your heart, when a more diſtin- 
IM rival, on whom beauty and ſenſe have been 
viſh, —who offers you a princely fortune, —has the 1 

power of rendering you more completely, happy ?— 
Forgive me, Lady Julia,— Suffotk Ah, great God! 
Il cannot bear it—No! excellent as he is,— he muſt | 
not rob me of my deareſt hopes. You are filent— 
| 


ſpeak I conjure you—and let me know my fate.” 
„Did I not ſay, my Lord,” returned ſhe, ** that 
I ſuſpe&ed the fincerity of your profeſſions ?—I will be 
candid. I believe ſomethin this very ſubject was 

hinted to a particular object al night; —and, by what 
. I can judge, was repeated this' morning.” - 
7 2 — Heaven ! what do you mean, dear Lady | 
ulia?“ | 

« Lady Maria,” cried ſhe © would never have be- 

ſtowed /o much encouragement on one of your ſex, if 
ſhe had not a foundation in your behaviour for it.?“ 
Mortimer immediately underſtood that ſhe alluded 
to what he had mentioned at dinner. In a few words 
be cleared up the matter; and informed her of the re- 
ho TS: | ſtrictions 
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ſtrictions he had laid me under in regard of my con- 
duct towards her on the night of my arrival. He 
inſinuated that my attention to my partner was an 
artifice of his directing, for which he had many good 
reaſons to offer, if the time permitted; but as it did 
not, begged ſhe would be ſatisfied in knowing that ſhe 
ſhould one day be informed and approve of them. 

„And now, Lady Juha,” cried I, « favour me 
with your ſentiments ?—am TI to be the happieſt, —or 
moſt miſerable of men ?—Like a trembling culprit—1 
wait the awful deciſion of my lovely arbitreſs.“ 

Thus then I anſwer,” replied ſhe :—*© I am above 
diſpguiſe,— and will freely own,— that the Duke of 
Suffolk's title, fortune, and accompliſhments, make 
no other impreſſion on me than of diſguſt ;—and that, 
if my mother and Pemberton conſent,—T ſhall prefer 
even poverty with you to affluence and grandeur with 
another.“ 

I was ſo agitated with tranſport, that ſpeech was 
denied me for a few minutes I could only reſt my 
head on the ſnowy hand I held. 5 

&« Julia,“ ſaid Mortimer, *how noble is this Thou 
art dearer to me, my admirable ſiſter, than ever !— 
What, Oſmond, —quite dumb!“ 

« Oh!” exclaimed I, „I am bleſſed beyond the 
power of utterance !-——Ever-deareit—moſt generous 
of women !—be ſtil} kinder, and ſancy thoſe acknow- 


ledgments ſo due are paid you in my heart, which, 


overcharged with gratitude— with joy, — cannot render 
me eloquent.“ | 7 
* And now, my Lord, — I beg you will leave me,“ 
cried the angel, | 
Not yet, my Julia!“ replied I; “do not com- 
mand it — My ſenſes are confuſed; and I can hardly 
credit the reality of what has paſſed. Once more ſtrike 
my raviſhed ear with the melody of that voice; once 
more repeat you are not indifferent to your Oſmond t”? 
„How can I more plainly convince you of it than I 
do? No, my Lord,—indeed I am not—And now 
leave me.“ | 
Not till you have ratified this aſſurance,“ return- 
ed Mortimer, of which I have been a witneſs, by 
| | granting 
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granting an embrace. I b inſiſt on it, elſe I ſhall not 
think it binding,” I ſtretched forth my arms, and 
any to my boſom the bluſhing, reluctant fair-one— 
rom her lips I obtained a kiſs.— Oh, ſuch a moment! 
Montague, even you mult have envied me. 
Mortimer and I retired. —I poured out my thanks 
to him for being the chief inſtrument of my felicity ; 
and eaſily diſcovered that his friendly ſoul ſympathized 
in my joy, though he refuſed the ſentiments of grati- 
© tude I expreſſed. 
I whiſpered Lady Mortimer that I was the happiecſ! 
of my ow» 
e dare ſay my officious Lord has been acceſſary to 
it!” cried ſhe, . 
« He has indeed!” I anſwered. To him am I in- 
debted for more than life.“ | 4 
« And I will aſſuredly chide him for it,“ replied 
her ſprightly Ladyſhip. By giving you more than 
life, he has deprived me of more than mirth, I was in 
expectation of ſeeing many humorous /eats from the 
nonſenſical perplexities of two lovers, who feared to 
declare their paſſion for each other, and were endea- 
vouring to hide it, when they both wanted to diſcloſe 
it, - Indeed, my Lord, you have behaved like a very 
nile nobleman !''— Lady Julia was rather grave 
all the evening; yet I am a bad phyſiognomiſt, if ſhe 
was not happy. My extacy I could hardly reftrain ; 
but I apprehended adding to her ſweet confuſion, by 
paying her more than common attention, —therefore 
avoided it, | 
I am now going to bed, — not to ſleep ;—for joy 
will as effequally baniſh it from my eyes, as a contra- 
ry emotion has done for many nights back. —Can it 
be poſſible, my dear Charles, that, after all my anxie- 
ty, torture, and deſpair, I ſhould be ſo amply reward- 
ed Am I in my ſenſes, and find it a truth that I am 
the elected of Lady Julia's choice? —Both are facts. 
— She would prefer poverty auith me, ts afluence and 
grandeur with another! — Thoſe were the enchanting 
words. had her covered with bluſhes in my arms 


I kiffed her—'That ſeal of conſtancy was mutually 
given, —Delightful reflections Under the canopy of 


heaven 
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heaven there exiſts not at this moment ſo bleſſed a 
mortal as your Henry. 


* * 


Menday, Twelve e Clock, 

I never told you that we act plays here, and have 
had our firſt repreſentation very well performed. — 1 
cannot now enter into a circumſtantial account of the 
theatre, ſcenery, dreſſes, or players; all of which are 
far better than you can conceive. Laſt Thurſday it 
was determined Mia cari/imaſhould next Monday night 
appear in Sigiſmunda, and I in Fancred: this infor- 
mation is analogous to what I am about to ſpeak of 
preſently. Pp 

Lady Julia appeared not this morning till moſt of 
the company had aſſembled to breakfaſt (for the greater 
number of the party chuſe a regular table, in prefe- 
rence to having tea, chocolate, Cc. Cc. without me- 
thod in the coffee- room, or their own apartments.) 
on Miſs Ecgcumb's arm. Sir 
Thomas Walpole told her /he looked like the goddeſs of 
love. My Julia has had pleaſant dreams,” ſaid Pem- 
berton: „ chearfulneſs once more plays upon her 
features.” How happy was the object of thoſe 
dreams !” cried Suffolk, — Happy indeed!“ re echo- 


ed ſeveral voices. 


„J am ignorant what thoſe dreams were,” replied 
Miſs Edgcumb; „But I believe Lady Julia liked 
them not, for ſhe has been up a long time. She came 
into my apartment ;z—diſturbed me earlier than I ap- 
proved of z—and has teazed me with: hearing her repeat 
the firſt part of Sigiſmunda ſo frequently, that L ſhall 
be able to ſpeak in no other language all day. I may 
be apt to exclaim, every now and then, involuntarily, 


6 Ab, woods! | where firſt my artleſs boſom leara'd 
The ſighs of love” | 


— 


and, perhaps, again forget myſelf; and, without 


knowing a ſubject for it, run into this eulogium, 


« If 


— 


— 
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„If virtue were to wear a human form, 
To light it with her dignity and flame, 
Then, ſoft' ning, mix her ſmiles and tender graces; 
Oh, ſhe would chuſe the perſon of my Tancred !”? 


& Julia ſeemed to feel ſo well what ſhe expreſſed, 
that the impreſſion it made on me cannot be forgot- 
ten.“ : | 

The divine girl was confuſed,” and anſwered Miſs 
Edgcumb, that fhe would get another teacher in future 
to ſay her leſſons to, fince ſhe had very little patience, and 
expoſed her folly in ſo public a manner. I propoſed 
rehearſing after breakfaſt ;—ſhe bluſhed, and declared 
herſelf not perſect enough for that yet. 

If (as I have reaſon to think) our yeſterday's eclair- 
ciſſement has effected this alteration in Lady Julia, can 
any thing be ſo grateful to my heart ?!—— Sweet an- 

e] !— how I adore her !—— The youngeſt Mits 
B.lham deſired to take a ride, as the morning, ſhe 
ſaid,” was pleaſant and cool; and bid me pans a 

arty for it, provided I was one of it myſelf. I con- 
ented directly, you may ſuppoſe ; and told Miſs Char- 
lotte that I doubted not but Lady Julia, who was 
fond of the exerciſe, would accompany us. No, 
no,“ cried ſhe, „ we will not diſturb her from her 
ſtudy: her Ladyſhip is ſeldom in the humour for be- 
ſtowing any time on her play, and we'll not be ac- 
ceſſary to her neglecting of it.” Lady Julia ſmiled, 
and, with a lire meaning I am ſure, replied, Do 


not be afraid; — I ſhall not go. Since one memorable | 


day, that, but for Lord Oſmond, I ſhould have been 
killed by a fall from my horſe, my courage has entirely 
forſaken me; and it will be one while ere I can pre- 
vail on myſelf to ride again,” —< Well, I will ſuppiy 
your place, Julia, cried Miſs Edgeumb; but, as 1 
am very timorous, and Lord Oſmond very expert at 
freeing di/treſſed damfels from perilous diſaſters, I put 
myſelf under his proteQtion. —My Lord, you will be 
my beau?” I bowed and promiſed to be more watchful 
of her, than the Heſperian dragon of the golden fruit. 


The Ladies retired to equip themſelves ; and I to 


ſcratch a few lines. 
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1 * . * * * . 
3 o * * * * o * 
8 | 
F Two o'Chck, Tueſday Morning. 
t I have had no opportunity of ſpeaking to Lady Ju- 


lia, but in the preſence of a third perſon. I did 
de hope to have taken my ſeat behind her at the play we 


re ſaw enacted a few hours ago; but, whilſt I was aſſiſt- 
sing Lady Caroline Denley into the firſt row of the 
d box (who has the misfortune to be a little lame from 


ed 2 ſprained ancle,—an event that happened ſome years 

back), Seymour anticipated me, and took the place 
* I had deſigned for myſelf when I handed in Lady 
an Julia. Vou can gueſs at my diſappointment. I had 
n- looked on it as certain that I ſhould have engaged Lady 
ifs Julia's attention during a good part of the perform- 


he ance ; but the fellow crofled me like my evil genius. 
3 I endeavoured by a look to convince her of my mor- 
n- tification ;—ſhe was cruel enough to laugh at it. The 


- ſeat I had been robbed of was well worth any effort I 


2s could make to regain it I went behind the ſcenes, 
o, and found Sir James. | 


er «© Weſthrook, it would* be humorous enough,“ 
e- cried I, “to inveigle Seymour from the ſituation 
— where he has ſo adroitly fixed herſelf; in which he is 
d, exulting moſt unmercifully over his brethren who wiſh 


Jo to approach the Nonpareil he adores.” I took no- 
dle tice,” replied he, © that he was grinning with plea- 
en ſure like a monkey, and bowing twenty times in a 
ly minute to Lady Julia, when I caſt a glance into the 
re. box but - a---prithee, my Lord, why not let the 
Jy poor devil be gratified ? It is ſo ſeldom that he is 
61 though, perhaps —a I beg pardon, - Lord Oſmond 


at thinks he could with more ardour breathe impaſſioned 
wut ſounds into the ear of the beautiful Julia. —— 4) 11 
be excuſe me — or probably your Lordſhip has a bilet- 
ful doux ——o0r—— a copy of verſes to deliver ſecretly ! — 
lit. Ah, the is a fad perverſe girl ſſie ſometimes refuſes to 
to read,—or even to accept of either; as you and I can 


teſtify from ocular demonſtration, you know, my Lord. 
A truce 


22 MASQUERAD ES; on, 
A truce with your rallery, my good Weſt. 
brook, and get Seymour away.”? 

Let me ſec, —how can it be done : Do you go 
back, —I will make out ſomething to fay, and ſend 
for him.“ 

In a few minutes after I entered the box, one of 
the attendants appeared, and ſaid, he came with an 
entreaty from Sir Fames, that Lord Seymour would al- 
low him to ſpeak with his Lordſhip for five moments, 
His reply was, „Do my -baiſe-mains to his Honour, 
and tell him I value my place too, highly to quit it, 
was even his happineſs dependent on” ſeeing me juſt 
now; and I know him ſufficiently to fuſpe&, that he 
means no more than to make me relinquiſh it.” — The 


ſervant retired ;—he turned to me, © Have I not an- 
ſwered him well, Oſmond 2? 


* * * * * * 


* * * o * * T 
; . 
One a Clocł. 


1 am juſt come from rehearſing with Lady Julia: 
, —on my ſoul, Montague, ſhe is more than morta] !— 
In every feature,—in every moment, — in every word, 
—there is a ſomething celeſtial breaks forth, which no 
daughter of Eve ever before poſſeſſed. © The mere 
rhapſody of an infatuated lover!“ you cry. -—If fo, 
every ſpectator this morning was an infatuated lover; 
for their ſentiments tended to the ſame point, though 
expreſſed differently. I muſt for the hundredth 
time repeat, — What a form is hers !-—What graces 
play about her !-—What a ſweetneſs of voice Vet 
with me theſe are ſecondary objects: her ſoul is ſpot- 
leſs as the new- fallen ſnow ; — her temper milder than 
the vernal breeze ;—-her heart a faithful repreſentative 
of the great benevolent Being's who created her. 


merciful to all that ſtand in ueed of it,—yet firm as 


adamant where firmneſs is a virtue. — I was ſtruck at 
the firſt ſight with her beauty, and ſighed to poſſeſs 
it; but an intimate -acquaintance with this lovelieſt 

work of heaven, has rendered me, not more indiſſerent 
; Fe? to 


JJ 
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to her external perfection, but ſo much captivated 
with thoſe excellencies of the mind which ſhe owns, 
that, were ſhe even to loſe the firſt, and become as 
plain as ſhe is now charming, I would {till pant with 
defire unfpeakable to call her mine. 

Lady Caroline Denley has imparted to me a tale con- 
cerning this admirable girl, which 1 will give you. 

Lady Pemberton carried abroad with her the daugh - 
ter of a poor tenant of my Lord's in Hampſhire, who 
had a numerous family. She took great pains with the 
girl, which ſhe thought well rewarded ; for, to all ap- 
pearance, Fanny had imbibed very fully thoſe leſſons 
of rectitude and piety that her good Lady had given 
both by precept and example. On their return to 
England, the family went down to Pemberton's feat 
near Southampton, where, in fix weeks atter, Lady 
Pemberton diſcovered that this girl had an intrigue 
with the Reward, who was a married man, and wha 
had till then preferved a fair character. The vile 
wretch was immediately diſcharged from his employ, 
and Fanny fent home to her parents, with an account 
of the criminality of her conduct, and a deſire that /he 
might never more preſume to approach perſons whoſe kinds 
neſs. to. her ſhe had recompenſed fo ill. — Her Ladythip's 
diſpleaſure extended to the whole family. There you 
and I muſt think her very blameable; but there are 
many that would find it eafy to excuſe the effect of ſuch 
a ſhock on one, whoſe affection for the girl was great, 
and who felt keenly the diſappointment of beholding her 
in her true colour, the reverſe of what ſhe thought her. 
—When Lady Pemberton's wrath ſeemed a little ap- 
peaſed, Lady Julia interceded with her mother, not 
to abandon a miſerable family, rendered yet more 
wretched by this worſt of all calamities. She com- 
anded her to be filent on the ſubject; and, as an ex- 
ample to her other dependents, declared fhe world never 
beftow the leaf] notice on Fanny or her connections. 

Lady Julia went privately to the farmer's, and found 
he girl an object of real compaſſion, She remon- 
ſtrated with her in a ſoothing manner z—exhorted her 
to repentance ;—and convinced her of the atrociouſneſs 
f her fault, which, with tears of remorſe, on her 
knees, 


knees, the poor creature abjured for ever. Lady Ju- 


lia imparted her mother's determination to them as | 
gently as poſſible. She recommended to the old peo- 
6 to remove from a place, where unluckily the me- 
ancholy tale had become too public; and adviſed their 
oing into Lincolnſhire, where Lord Mortimer has a i 
noble eſtate, whom ſhe promiſed to prevail on to write x 
to his ſteward to let the farmer become one of his 4 
Lordſhip's tenants, at as eaſy a rate as would be ne- M 
ceſſary for his limited circumſtances. She gave them 
fifty guineas, to enable them to undertake with cou- s 
Tage their long journey, and to ſettle themſelves with 
comfort in a new habitation. She bid them not to de- - 
ſpond, or treat with harſhneſs the unhappy Fanny, T 
whoſe feelings amply revenged on herſelf her unfortu- iſ ; 
nate tranſgreſſion. She promiſed to ſupply them half- I ** 
yearly with the ſame ſum out of her own private allow- 1 
ance, till Lady Pemberton ſhould be aſſured, by the by 


exemplary life Fanny would in future lead, that her 
foul was become as alienated from vice as it had been hi, 
from innocence.—-They, were profuſe in bleſſings on * 
their lovely young benefactreſs:— Fanny fell at her * 
feet; - with inarticulate words implored of heaven, to 4 
let her never ſtand in need of any part of that comfort ſhe : 5 
fo faveetly adminiſtered to an almoſt broken beart l- Sher, 
begged that it would alſo reward adequately her charming 
Lady's unparalleled goodneſs {---She ſunk on the ground, 
—and fainted. _ 7 . 

The parents, who had till this fatal miſdemeanor N 
tenderly loved their daughter, feared they would ne- 75 
ver bring her back to life Lady Julia aſſiſted to re- Ye 
cover her, and left them not, till ſhe had made the fa- 
ther and mother vow, that no reproach, no unkind 
look, ſhould ever be thrown on Fanny z—till ſhe had. 4 
ſeen her cordially embraced by both z—and a melan- 
choly compoſure take place, on the countenance of the 


latter, of that horror and deſpair which marked her 5 | 
features at her entrance, WN | . 


Lady Julia entreated Lord Mortimer, who came N "gk 
down the day after, to write into Lincolnſhire, that 4 5 
very honeſt old man (whoſe family was large) wiſhed -** 


to become his tenant 3 * begged him to give 1 * Vo 
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that his teward would befriend him as much as poſſible, 


5 WH Mortimer was happy to oblige her, and did as ſhe de- 
* fired immediately. The farmer, his wife, and children, 
4 arrived in Lincolnſhire, where they found the ſteward 
ready to do them every good office. They procured 
aa tenement ſuitable to their circumſtances ; and lived 
5 with convenience, in a moſt edifying manner, on La- 
dy Julia's generous donations. By induſtry the old 
nan acquired an equivalent ſum to her firſt fix months 
IT payment, and very ſhortly he trebled his income. 


ich When his er went down, on her ſiſter's 
marriage, to Mortimer-Hall, ſhe contrived to ſee the 
family, and expreſs her approbation at their conduct. 
The farmer told her that their ſtory was quite unknown 
f in the neighbourhood ;— that they were reſpected by all, — 
aud to her were indebted for the happineſs they enjoyed. 
* He alſo informed her, that a young man, of an excel- 
lent character, had taken a liking to Fanny, and aſked his 
conſent to marry ber. And what did you ſay to 
him, my good friend?“ cried Lady Julia. Why, 
r my Lady, I evaded giving my - conſent ; for I think 
my poor girl ought to live ſingle. I therefore anſwer- 
' ſhe ed, that I did not know whether my daughter would chuſe 
Ihe to marry, fince ſhe was well convinced how little her m9- 
: ther and myſelf, with ſuch a charge of children, could 
pare her ſervices. He. immediately applied to Fanny: 
her reply was, he could not leave her parents in their 
narrow ſituation ; and, as ſhe was a help to them, was 
reſolved never to gain new connections, but to ſpend her 
life in rendering them every tender office in her power. 
She thanked the farmer for his good-will towards her, 
but begged him to ſeek ſome woman worthier of hin than 
nad“ au,, and to be ſatisfied with her determination.” — 
And was he fatished with it ??? © Oh no, my Lady! 
he was very miſerable ; nay, he is juſt as much fo 
ow z he ſtil] continues to follow Fanny ;— and troth, 
t grieves my heart to hear him fetch ſuch deep ſighs, 
and ſee him look ſo wretched.” Lady Julia applaud- 


N ed the delicacy of their notions; and aſked the girl, 
A he liked the farmer 9 Ah, my Lady!” returned 
mene, „I will not deny, that—if 1 ſtill 3 

order 5 Ys —1 Were oi innocent 


Vor. II. C. I would 
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I would be very happy in chuſing ſuch a huſband.” 
Lady Julia told her, if ſhe had an affection for him, 
and he was ſo much attached to her, ſhe thought 
her beſt way would be to ſummon up courage, 
and tell her ſtory plainly and honeſtly to the young 
man, and then let him judge whether he could be ſa- 
tisfied to receive her hand ſo circumſtanced as ſhe was, 
She bid Fanny to conſider well firſt, how critical ſuch 
a proceeding would be. If he was a man of honour, 
though he declined marrying her, he would hold him- 
ſelf bound to keep the confidence ſhe repoſed in him 
inviolable ; but whether he was ſo, was the point. 
And next ſhe muſt weigh well in her own breaſt, whe- 
ther ſhe loved him ſulfciently to expoſe ſuch a ſecret 
to his knowledge. — She recommended to her, re- 
| n to deliberate on the matter very thoroughly 
before ſhe took any ſtep; and to reflect, alſo, if he 
ſhould be hurried away by his paſſion, and after ſuch 
a depoſit take her for his wife, whether ſhe could bear, 
in any ill-tempered mood, to be reproached by him 
for the very fault ſhe had ſo ingenuouſly confeſſed be- 
fore the ceremony : a circumſtance that probably 
would not happen; yet, in her opinion, ſhe muſt look 
on the dark fide in ſo important a conflict, and judge 
if her nature- could endure the worſt that might befal 
her.—But, at any rate, ſhe told Fanny, ſhe muſt not 
entertain an idea of deceiving the farmer by marrying 
him without firſt relating the whole affair to him, be 

the conſequence what it might. 
The girl, after conſulting her heart, reſolved to 
divulge the ſecret to her lover. —He admired her prin- 
ciples, and liked her the more for her candour.— No 
objections remained ;—they. married, —and Lady Julia 
preſented them with a hundred pounds, and promiſed, 
by debarring herſelf of ſome trifling expenfes, to- ſend 
them as much more at the end of the winter. She was 
as good as her word. Lady Caroline Denley went 
into Lincolnſhire early in the ſpring, for-a fortnight 
or three weeks; and Fanny received the ſum from the 
hands of Lady Caroline's woman, who was enjoined 
| | ſecrecy 
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ſecrecy by the generous donor in delivering it, but was 
ignorant of the cauſe. 

Fanny was agitated at this freſh proof of her amia- 
ble young Lady's remembrance ;—and, as Mrs. Payne 
was about to depart, ſhe took her hand, and begged 79 
be heard, whilſt ſhe repeated a little hiſtory which would 


demonſtrate that the ſoul of Lady Fulia was as beautiful 


as her perſon. The good domeſtic liſtened with atten - 
tion, whilſt ſhe repeated the preceding narrative, and 
Joined her tears 3 to Fanny's at ſuch un- 
common humanity.— Mrs. Payne begged to be allow- 
ed to reveal what ſhe had uttered to her Lady. By 
all means!“ ſhe anſwered. ** Add, alſo, if you pleaſe, 
Madam, that Fanny and her huſband are as happy a 
couple as ever were united ; and implore Lady Caro- 
line to join your and my prayers to the Almighty, 
that he may bleſs, here and hereafter, the moſt virtu- 
ous, —the moſt gentle, — the moſt compaſſionate of her 
ſex I for ſuch is Lady Julia Herbert.“ | 
Well, Charles! is not this a corroborating proof 
that I am not miſtaken in the mind of my fair miſtreſs? 
— But I leave you to draw your own comments on the 
above recital, ſatisfied that they muſt be very much in 
her favour. I A 
I gave you a hint of my being ſo unfortunate, I will 
call it, as to be diſtinguiſhed highly by a female gueſt 
of my Lord Mortimer's. You will excuſe my divulg- 


ing her name : nor muſt your creative imagination 


endeavour to ſupply one; for you would undoubtedly 
be wrong, as the Lady is unknown to you :—you ne- 
ver even heard of her, I am ſure. She contrived, 
ſome hours ago, to put a billet into my hand, unſeen 


by any creature, which J here tranſcribe. 


Can the ſenſible heart of the gallant Lord Oſmond 
be ignorant of the impreſſion he | i made on the ſoul 
of Ah, my Lord !. violent indeed muſt be that 
love, which cauſes me thus to overſtep the bounds of 
modeſty, and leave myſelf at your mercy !—But you 
are a man of nice honour—PFame loudly ſpeaks it — 


and are ſuperior, I am convinced, to the meanneſs of 


triumphing over miſery which you have occaſioned. 
x ; 2 Les, 


i 
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Yes, my Lord, I love.— Lady Henrietta March- 
mont — ah, how that name grates my ear !—will ſhe 
be your wife, my Lord ?—Forbid it, heaven l Vour 
heart cannot incline to her— but a father's harſh com- 
mand may be equally fatal to my hopes.—I am in de- 
ſpair—Keep me not in ſuſpenſe, my Lord ;—and oh! 
—if you have the leaſt humanity in your nature,—let 
me not ſee you particular in your attention this day to 
Maria Harley.“ | 
| Flattered as I muſt be by this unmerited partiality, 
J had been more delighted, had ſhe made me the cen- 
dent of her paſſion for one of my free companions.— 
With what pleaſure would I have ſerved her !—As it 
is, J am ſadly embarraſſed !—a painful taſk indeed, to 
tell one of the lovely ſex that her affe&ions are beſtow- 
ed on a man who cannot return, them I- My compaſ- 
ſion is or excited for the fair object to whom I am 
fo much obliged ; but my honour is concerned to put 
her out of doubt. I will take an opportunity of in- 
forming her, that I am under an engagement that 
binds me as firmly to another, as if the nuptial tie had 
aſſed between us :---I will not ſay to whom; but leave 
tet to imagine that Lady Henrietta is the perſon. 
Things are not ripe yet for a diſcloſure ; and I would 
as ſoon truſt a bird with a cat, as this jealous woman 
with the knowledge of my loving in ſecret Lady Julia. 
Writing muft prevent much confuſion, and fave a 
multitude of queſtions, not ſo convenient to be anſwer- 
ed at preſent !---To it then! 


* + * * *” 3 * * 


'T have written, and will wait a favourable moment to 
preſent my letter. I have an aukward affair to go 
: through, faith! and, I will anſwer for it, you are 
enjoying a hearty laugh at my perplexed ſituation. --- 
Ha, Souville !---I am late, do you ſay ?---Indeed ſo 
I am!---I muſt dreſs dire&ly. --We are all to dine at 
Lady Maria Harley's ; and, forgetting the diſtance of 
Boughton-Grange, or that ſuch a place was on the 
globe, ſhould have continued writing much * 
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but for his neceſſary interruption. That you may not 
be ignorant of my happineſs, I will ſeal my packet, 
and diſpatch it directly. 

Adieu, dear Montague !---1f this finds you at Som- 
merville-Houſe, tell your Louifa in your own method, 
that I admire her much. | | 

Surely I ſhall catch one lucky moment this day to 
renew the ſubje& neareſt my heart, to my much- loved 
Julia }---Since laſt Sunday I have been through com- 
pulſion ſilent on it,—Adieu again! 


Os Mond. 
—— ———— 
To Lady Lovis Sypner. 
| Winlſer. 


Bur little ſhould I deſerve the friendſhip , my 
Louiſa, did 1 longer defer acquainting ber, that my 
Lord Oſmond, laſt Sunday evening, accompanied by 
Lord Mortimer, ſtole upon me very unexpectedly, and 
cleared up all paſt inconſiſtencies ſo well, that [ con- 
ſented to look upon him as a lover. —-Ah, Louiſa, 
could you have Ken him at the time with what ar- 
dour—tenderneſs—and ſubmiflion—he pleaded his paſ- 
hon—could you have ſeen the deſpair and love his eyes 
expreſſed—and the conflicting emotions that oyerpow- 
ered his whole form—you muſt have been abſorbed in 
compaſſion—in admiration ! Yes, my friend, Lord 
Oſmond is the accepted lover of your Julia.—I know 
no happineſs equal to what that thought affords me; 
for it proves, I mult be convinced that his ſoul is 
worthy of its habitation, or, alluriug as the latter is, 
—and charmed as I confeſs I am with it,—1 would 
not be the wife of Oſmond on any account. Louiſa, - 
I boaſt not of more heroiſm than I could have exerted; 
 —nay, my paſt refuſal of him (though I loyed him 
beyond conception), when I ſuppoſed he ated un- 
worthily, verifies the aſſertion.— I write in a hurry, 
as I promiſed. to be a performer preſently in the con- 
cert-x00m, C 3 | 

| ; We | 


. - you, my Lord?“ 


- 
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We are juſt returned from Boughton-Grange, where 
we paſſed a moſt agreeable day. Lady Maria was 
lively and pleaſing ;—but I obſerved that Lord Oſmond 
took leſs notice of her than uſual— was ſorry for it, 
fearing he thought my temper jealous, and that J 
ſhould be hurt at his gallantry towards her. Charlotte 
Pelham watched every movement of his eyes—they 
ſeemed to avoid hers : however, once at dinner they 
met, and a deep bluſh overſpread his cheeks. I Jook- 
ed at her, and perceived the ſame ſuffuſion on hers.— 
Poor girl! I hope, for her own ſake, ſhe will not 
forget the delicacy of her fex, and lower herſelf by 
any advances in the Marquis's opinion, —I fear no- 
| beth on his fide he is al] truth, generoſity, and fi- 

elity. 

| Whill we were in the garden after tea, Lady Mor- 
timer, Lord Oſmond, and. myſelf, made a trio, and 
ſeparated from the reſt, who were all forming parties 
of a ſimilar fort. We turned, by Caroline's deſire, 
into a large kind of labyrinth that ſhe admired much. 
He took my hand, and kiſſed it. Shall I reproach 
my Julia,” cried he, for having with deſign avoid- 
ed me theſe two days ?—Indeed, it was cruel I had 
ſo little time allowed me lat Sunday to expreſs my 
love — my happineſs—my thanks— that I have looked 
with impatience for each coming minute, hoping =! 
would prove more fortunate than the paſt ; but how 
great my diſappointment, when it arrived and brought 
with it new obſtructions to the felicity I fighed for ! 
-- Have you not purpoſely contrived it ?—Pray tell 
me!” „No, my Lord.” *© Amiable Lady Julia! 
how ſoothing to my heart is that anſwer! Your kind 
dondeſcenſion, Madam, is beſtowed on a man who 
would hold you dearer to his ſoul- who would reſpect 
you in a ſuperior degree for it, —were it poſſible ;— 
but my paſſion cannot encreaſe—it 1s arrived at-the 
utmoſt height—and a purer, or more laſting one, 
never filled the breaſt of mortal? 

« Never filled the breaſt of mortal, repeated · Caro- 
line; „that is ſaying a great deal! Why now, was 
not Petrarch's — ak ſomething beyond yours, think 
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By all that is ſacred, no!“ returned he. “Pe- 
trarch worded the defcription of his in a manner that 
I dare not hope even to imitate ; but his Laura was 
not more adored than Oſmond's Julia. So far I will 
allow we differ :—he expreſſed content at ſeeing the 
woman he felt ſo much for, the wife of another; and 


his er give us to underſtand, that he wiſhed for 


no other happineſs than what he poſſeſſed in beholding 
—in hearing—in being near her. I cannot refine ſo 
far upon the paſſion — I would not live to ſee this hand 
(and he again preſſed it to his lips) the property of 


any man but the one who is now thus bleſſed; and 


ſwear to you the ultimity of my wiſhes is to receive it 
with my ſweet miſtreſs's vow of mutual attachment at 
Eur," | | 

% Julia, why do you not ſpeak?” cried ſhe. * Lord, 
how oddly you take your ſuwain's proteſtations ? 
Pſha !—bluſhing ſo fooliſhly !— Thank him in nice- 
choſen expreſſions A long, well-turned period of ac- 
knowledgment will be more acceptable to him than 
thoſe Lord Oſmond 1nterrupted her, and declar- 
ed ſhe was inhuman. | | 
„ I beg you will be quiet,” anſwered Caroline, 


* You have made me as ſubſervient to your preſent 


purpoſe, as the monkey did the cat; and ſhall I not 
reward myſelf for the diſagreeable ſituation I am in? 
— Come, Julia, I wait your anſwer with great impa- 
tiencc. It muſt be an admirable one after ſtudying it 
ſo long !—My Lord Oſmond cannot bluſh, I believe; 
or I would endeavour to add as much rouge to his na- 
tural complexion, as I have done to yours.—Ah, 
Heaven be praiſed! here comes Weſtbrook ; and he 
ſhall relieve me from the embarraſſment of being ſpec- 
tator to a love-ſcene.” | | | 

Sir James drew near—I was rejoiced at it; for my 
ſiſter's raillery ſerved but to render me more aukward. 
«Lady Mortimer,” ſaid he, * come this way with me: 
I have a curious anecdote to tell you, which I have 
this moment made myſelf maſter of—Oh ſuch a diſco- 
very!“ “ Let me hear it alſo, I beg!“ exclaimed-T: 
Lou muſt pardon me, Lady Julia,“ replied he: 
«i DR C 4 « your 


— 
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your curioſity is abſolutely intolerable! God help 
the poor man whoſe luck it may be to call himſelf your 
huſband. The deuce a ſecret muſt he expect to keep 
from your knowledge Could you believe, my Lord, 
that one night, at a ball, ſhe was very near drawing 
half a ſcore of us into a quarrel with her brother, by 
ſeeking to know a jeſt not ſo proper for a female ear to 
liſten to ?—and the artful] way the choſe to be inform- 
” of it, was to pretend to vindicate Lady Henrietta 
: ar?? 
„Who, Sir?” demanded Oſmond with feigned 
impatience.— The other aſſumed an affeted ter- 
ror 
„ Lady Henrietta Mar---garitta---Wilhelmina— 
Carolina-- a- really forget her other names, my Lord 
Poor Julia often complains that her memory is bad 
- —ſhe forgets them too, no doubt !—don't you, my 
2 couſin ??? making me ſigns at the time not to 
eak. | 
: Sir James, my.dear Louiſa, is certainly no ſtranger 
to Lord Oſmond's inclinations. . He led my fiſter ſome 
yards before us, and gave him an opportunity of re- 
newing the topic he ſeemed anxious to be upon, with- 
out any conſtraint, I was leſs confuſed after Caroline 
left me; but do not you ſuppoſe that I was too unre- 
ſerved in my anſwers to the Marquis, from having no 
witneſs to what I uttered. Our walk was continued 
for near an hour, in which ſpace we. conſulted on the 
beſt method of imparting to Lady Pemberton and the 
Duke of Weſtmorland lang J inſiſted on) the 
ſituation of our hearts: but we came to no abſolute 
determination how the taſk ſhould be performed. As 
the time I mentioned expired, we heard voices ap- 
proaching us. Sir James and Caroline ſtepped; and 
when Sophia, Charlotte Pelham, the Duke of Suffolk, 
and ſeveral others, were in fight, my ſiſter had hold of 
my arm, Weſtbrook was at my fide, and Lord Oſmond 
at hers : ſo there can be no doubt but that Sir James 
is in the ſecret, I am glad of it: he is ſenfible—has 
much affection for me 7 am ſure ; and his conduct 


proves that he thinks Lord Oſmond capable of making 
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me happy. He ſaid not a word to me of the Marquis 


4 he has really delicacy ; and, what is uncommon in 1 
p ſo lively a genius, can ,deprive himſelf of a laugh to I 
L avoid giving pain to another. Did he not think me q 
g attached to the amiable Henry, he would have been [ 
y very Nya about the clandeſtine appearance things ; 
o IE wore. —And now I muſt obey the ſummons that Mour- 4 
* nies brings me.—Adieu, my excellent friend! 1 
a | : 
Juria HERZEN r. 9 
a TEES Ws att 
* | 
To» Sir CharLEs MonTaAGue. 1 
d Windſor, Friday. 


y I HAVE never pretended to * you an exact 
%o journal of the paſtimes that each day produces here. 

I write of thoſe cireumſtances only which immediate- 
or ly happen during the courſe of my letter ; and, that 


. 
1 
: 

| 
1 


* you may know in ſome meaſure how we go on, keep 1 
eit open for three or four days. This was the method $ 
4 I think I obſerved in my laſt, and mean to continue it ö 
Je whilſt my correſpondence exiſts from hence. How ; 


e- long that may be is uncertain ; for my Dulcinea ſpeaks 
0 of kurrying me to town to alk my father's conſent to 
d | addreſs ber: —a conſent I ſhall never obtain. No 
* matter; ſhe muſt be mine without it.— If I was not 
4 lazy, I ſhould preſent you with a full account of a 
he le champitre we had laſt Wedneſday. I will only 
* tell you that it was in character with the elegancy, the 
\s ſuperbneſs of Mortimer's taſte ; that the weather was 
p- delightful; the dreſſes moſtly well choſen; the com 
ad pany wonderfully pleaſed: that, by his and my agree- 
K, ment, Weſtbrook danced with Lady Julia, — I with 
of Miss Edgcumb— and the conſequences anſwered: the 
2) wiſhes of both he frequently engaged my partner in 
es Neonverſation— I was not backward in aſſiduity to his; 
as —ſo that, in fact, without having the appearance of 
ct Pparticularity, I was juſt as happy as if ma bella Fulia 
»g lad engaged. to give me her hand for the night. The 
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partie guarèe was never aſunder—What a delicious 
evening !—T1 ſhall ever remember it with delight. 

I have diſcovered the ſtate of my heart to Weſtbrook : 
my confidence gave him pleaſure. He aſſured me he 
had long ſeen my paſſion, and hoped no obſtacle would 
prevent my union with his charming couſin. 

« Allow me to tell you, Lord Oſmond,” cried he, 
ce that in Julia Herbert you will poſſeſs a treaſure more 
valuable than I can find words to expreſs it) ou, and 
you alone,“ he flatteringly ſaid “ deſerve her. And 
now I ſhall be as ſincere with yon. For years—nay, 
before I well knew the meaning of the word—1 loved 
the angelic girl—ſhe was dear to me as the vital blood 
that warmed my heart; and the idea of loſing her 
was- torture. I ſaw plainly ſhe beheld me only with 
eſteem cold eſteem! I did not dare to tell her of 
my ſufferings---1 was even afraid to betray them to her 
---but under an aſſumed gaiety concealed the anguiſh 
of my ſoul. | I attended my aunt to England, and re- 
vived with Colonel Elliot the intimacy that had ſub- 
ſiſted between us at Rome. Almeria remained in 

Paris—he knew her not—and was then no lover. He 
diſcovered my attachment,” and queſtioned me about 
it---I acknowledged the jultneſs of his penetration. 
He reaſoned with me on the abſurdity of cheriſhing a 
paſſion for one, whom I averred I had not the remo- 
teſt expectation of ever being nearer allied to. He fre- 
quently repeated his lectures, and admoniſhed me to 
wean myſelf from her—to exert my philoſophy---and 
fink the whining, infatuated boy, into the reaſonable 
man. I left her for three months, and, when I 
was to behold her after that tedious abſence, prepared 
my heart to meet her as one who in a ſhort while 
would become the wife of Lenox; for in that ſpace of 

time ſhe had conſented to the perſuaſions of her bro- 
ther and uncle, and engaged to give him her hand. 
Angels fought in her behalf, and ſaved. her from a 
fellow not worthy of her, and one whom I am ſatisfied 
ſhe never loved. —Ah! Oſmond, how ſpiritedly did 
ſhe behave on his diſmiſſion ! But I digreſs— Af, 
ter that awful interview my mind became 1 day 

2 55 eaſier 
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eafier—I had almoſt conquered my weakneſs (if to 
love a beautiful, virtuous girl is one), when, to com- 
pleat the victory, I cultivated an acquaintance with 
the amiable Miſs Edgcumb, who, by ngroſing my 
friendſhip entirely, obliterated my paſſion for one ob- 
ject, and made me ſenſible that I could love another. 
Pemberton feels not more fraternal affection for Julia 
than I do—her felicity is dear to me; and I ſhall think 


it ſecured, my Lord, in your arms:” 


I begged him to inform me what he imagined would 
be the e of Lady Pemberton and her ſon, when 
they were told that I was the lover of Lady Julia ?— 
He pauſed — < Speak, my dear Weſtbrook,” cried 1: 
te they wiſh for Suffolk's connection I well know 
have I not much to apprehend ?” 
«© We will not, be uneaſy,” replied he, “by ſurmi- 
fing diſagreeable events. I never could anticipate miſ- 
fortunes in my life ; nor will I begin on this occaſion. 
But, were I Lord Oſmond, I ſhould be in no hurry to 
ive up, or encreaſe, my preſent happmeſs—TI ſhould 
be ſatisfied for a few weeks, in the ſociety of my miſ- 
treſs, and in knowing that I was beloved by her- I 
would employ my time in improving her tenderneſs ſo 
far, as to create in it a powerful advocate for me, if 
things ſhould grow deſperate, and I find it expedient 
to propoſe to her a precipitate flight northwards. This 
plan would I purſue : if you have a better, inform me 
of it; and in whatever reſpe& I can be ſerviceable to 
your Lordſhip, you ſhall find me at your devotion.” | 
I expreſſed my obligation to him—declared he ſpoke 
like an oracle, and in a manner quite conſonant to my 
inclinations ; but that my following the line he mark- 
ed out, would depend entirely upon Julia, ſince, if I 
ſaw her diſtreſſed at the concealment of my addreſſes 
from her mother and my father, I muſt put an end to 
th 6 immediately avowing my paſſion to them 
ch. . 
You may be defirous to hear the reſult of my letter” 
to the &ind fair one I mentioned in my laſt. T had no 
opportunity of giving it till the evening, when all the 
company aſſembled in the garden. F placed myſelf 
at 
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at her elbow—ſhe dropped behind, knowing my in- 
tention ; and, as ſoon as I could 2 the liberty un- 
perceived, I raiſed her hand to my lips, — put into it 
the paper, — and thanked her for the honour ſhe had 
conferred on a man whoſe gratitude was adequate to 
the favour he had received, but whoſe deſtiny had pre- 
vented him from forming the leaſt idea of profiting of 
the happineſs ſhe generouſly offered him. I begged 
her to think me worthy of her friendſhip, though J 
was not entitled to her love—to think me ſenſible of 
the obligation I owed her—and to think that I ſuffer- 
ed inexpreſſibly at being neceſſitated to ſpeak in that 
ſtile to one, whom, was my heart free, and my hand 
not engaged, I ſhould deem myſelf fortunate to call 
mine. If deceit is ever excuſable, dear Montague, it 
muſt be in ſuch a caſe as this. —The Lady I ſpoke to 
{though very worthy) could not have been my choice, 
had I never ſeen my much loved Julia; yet I thought 
it incumbent on me to ſoften a repulſe by every method 
that could poſſibly be deviſed. © But that paper, Ma- 
dam,” added I, “will anſwer you more fully than 1 
have either courage or ability to.do perſonally - yet, 
ere I go, let me entreat that I may never again be ſo 
much diſtreſſed as I have been this day, by hearing 
further of a ſubje&t that makes me very wretched. 
Fortune, Madam, has provided better for you ; and 
will beſtow you on a man, who has it in his power to 
render you happier than I could do.” — I bowed reſ- 
pectfully to her, and was about to retire—ſhe caught 
hold of my arm | 

Stop!“ cried ſhe, with anger in her eyes, “ ſtop 
and inform me what right you have to aſk any favour 
of me - you who can be fo cruel to a fond-Joving, weak 
girl? — If your letter is to the ſame purport as what 
you have ſpoken, — I deſire not to read it.“ 

« It is, Madam, indeed; but you mult. retain the 
packet —it encloſes your condeſcending billet, which in 
konour I muſt repoſſeſs you of.“ 3 

« I want it not—take this ſhocking packet back 
again You will not, my Lord? Thus then“ — 


and ſhe threw it on the ground“ the firſt perſon i 
| 1 walks 
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walks this way ſhall know my folly, and of how cold 
a texture your heart is compoſed. —It is a puniſhment 
I owe myſelf for placing my affections on one, who 
values the advantages Nature has ſo liberally laviſhed on 
him, foo highly, to think any mortal worthy of his 
attention. —And are you mean enough to be fa- 
tisfied with Henrietta Marchmont—that mailer piece of 
deformity !—for a wife, becauſe ſhe has a plentiful] 
quantity of gold ?!!2 —Oſmond, how I deſpiſe you!“ 

e IT will not ſtay to ſee that pretty mouth again diſ- 
figured by ſuch epithets,” She ſeized my hand; 
« You ſhall not leave me yet—you do well to jeſt at 
my unhappineſs— it. is in character, and only what 
can be expected from ſo unfeeling a ſoul— inſenfible, 
low-minded wretch !””?—— With an intent of alarming 
her prudence a little, I threw my arms around her in 
rather a free manner. Have a care, Madam!“ faid 
I, with an earneſt, countenance ; © it is a dangerous 
ſign when ladies in ſuch caſes deſcend to invective to 
abuſive appellations! Had you not a feeling ſoul to 
deal with—were he not a man of honour whoſe mercy - 
you are at—who ſcorns to take advantage of your pre- 
ſent unguarded condition you would perceive that it 
was by no means a lucky one with ſome reaſon you 
might have cauſe to load him with aſperſions I merit 
not you would lament when too late the riſk you expo- 
ſed yourſelf to—— But from me,”—and I withdrew my 
arm,—** you have nothing to fear] value your peace 
of mind ſo higlily, as to wiſh, that you may ever, in a 


like critical ſituation, find your companion as inſenſible 
as you ſuppoſe me to be.— Think juſtly of my ſenti- 


ments promiſe to receive your own lines will take 
them out, and tear the writing in which they are en- 
cloſed to pieces. You ſhall not read it you are al- 
ready acquainted how I am circumſtanced. Will you, 
Madam, oblige me ſo far as to put yourſelf out of my 
power?“ | 5 i 
e Would to God I could, my Lord!” and ſhe hid 
her face in my boſom. Happy is the woman who 
poſſeſſes thoſe affections you are determined to deny me 
a ſhare in! She cannot idolize you to the degree that 
I do 
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I do—my paſſion tranſports me beyond all bounds; 
and my indiſcretion, which you ſo cruelly blame, e- 
vinces the ſtrength of it. — But you deſpiſe an eaſy 
conqueſt—- you devote your inclinations to one ſo go- 
verned by ſeliſh principles, as to make your happineſs 
merely a ſecondary object, - Who had . ſooner render 
you miſerable than incur the ſmalleſt cenſure of man- 
kind by purſuing ſuch ſteps as I have taken.—Would 
Maria Harley do as much to prove her attachment ?— 
Ah! I now believe you can love !—ſhe is the perſon, 
I have no doubt—unkind—inflexible—dear Oſmond ! 


- ——Say, my Lord, can you not endeavour to be 


ateful to a creature who doats on you more than life ? 


our ſilence anſwers the queſtien.” She ſtarted 
from me. Oh, that I may fee you held in as much 
contempt by her whom you prefer—as I am ſcorned by 
you? Then will you experience the miſery—the heart- 
rending miſery I now endure.—But begone !—you 
ſhall not triumph over theſe unavailing tears, which, 
in ſpite of my pride, will fall—Begone ! I ſay, and, 
ah ! that it could be for ever!“ She applied her 
handkerchief to her eyes I was grieved more than I 
can expreſs, but obeyed her command, and precipi- 
tately left her, well aſſured, however, that ſhe would 
not hold her reſolution of letting the packet lie a ell- 
tale © to the firſt perſon who walked that way.“ 
Her eyes are continually averted from me —paſſton 
ſwells on her features—and when ſhe ſpeaks to me 
(which is not often) affected ſatire breaks from her 
lips.—Ah! Charles, how ean women be ſo blind to 
their own advantage, as ever to aſſume a certain ferte 
that inſtantly deprives them of every lovely attraction. 
A compoſition of celeſtial paſte is the delightful ſex ;?? 
and nothing of the diabolical ſhould approach, to diſ- 
turb its economy. | | 
We are all going to a ſubſcription ball fourteen 
miles off—1 am to dance with Lady Julia. 7 
n OY OR. PT: IP * 
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Saturdey Morning, Six e Clack. 


When I was dreſſed, Souville informed me the car- 
riages were driving round, and every-one aſſembled in 
the ſaloon ready to ſtep into them. I went down, and 
found Mortimer marſhalling the compauy. Each 

entleman's chaiſe,” cried he, „ ſha}l convey himſelf 
and his partner to ——, and back again.“ 

« I object toit!” exclaimed Suffolk. 

% Your Grace has no hope of dancing with any 
Lady here, I preſume, my Lord!“ faid Budenall. 
« Tam to have the honour of Miſs Charlotte Pelham's 
hand,” replied the Duke. | | | ; 

„Then,“ anſwered Montague, “ your Grace has 
ſome excellent reaſon to give, no doubt, for oppoling 
this admirable motion of Mortimer's, which will re- 
concile to Miſs Charlotte ſo unpolite an expreſſion as 
the one you uttered.” _ ; 

J cannot have a better, Sir, than the true one. 
It is well known where my affections are lodged ; and 
any other than Lady Juha Herbert, will find me very 
ſtupid in a 7#te-a-?#te : fo, for the fair Charlotte's ſake, 

I wiſh the party better diſpoſed. | 

I like your candour exceedingly, my Lord Duke,” 


_ cried Miſs Charlotte Pelham; “ you are an uncom- 


monly ſincere lover, and, I really think, ought to be 
indulged in having Lady Julia to grace your carriage 
this evening—I will be no hindrance to your mutual 
pleaſure—her Ladyſhip and I muſt change eſcorts, 
though I am ignorant who was deſtined to be, hers !”? 
he Duke looked at her with acknowledgment, 
—at Lady Julia with tranſport. 4 
„ Shall it be as Miſs Pelham propoſes, Julia?“ de- 
manded Pemberton. Will you go with his Grace?“ 
I was juſt ſtepping forth, with no little indignation, 
to aſſert to the haughty Suffolk my prerogative, when 
Weſtbrook, unperceived by any, twitched me by the 
arm. Pemberton repeated his queſtion. * Poſitively 
no, my Lord,” anſwered Lady Julia, with her lovely 
complexion heightened. . 
* Your Ladyſhip would not be ſo peremptory in your 
negative on my requeſt,” cried Suffolk, in a low — 
| « hut 
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*« bnt for the ſake of one who appears to you but too 
charming-- you chuſe to. go with Oſmond—the happy 
—the ſeducing Oſmond 7? | 

* It is of little conſequence whom I go with, my 
Lord, fo it is not the Duke of Suffolk, who gives all 
around me room to think that I ſhould not be averſe to 
a tete-2-t&te with his Grace. — Mr. Montague, will you 
take me under your protection? He kiſſed her hand: 
How happy would ſo ſweet a companion make me! 
vet I muſt acknowledge that it is fair your partner 
thould be preferred.“ Well, Lord Budenall ! you 
will not refuſe me a place in your chaife I hope? © In- 
deed, my adorable Lady Julia, I muſt,” he anſwered ; 
and for the ſame reaſon that Montague alledges.“ 

“ Budenall,” ſaid the Duke, „have you no fears 
of truſting your miſtreſs with the Marquis— you who 
are in general ſo jealous ??* “ I Oſmond then to be her 
partner det cried, he“ Diſturb yourſelf no further, 
my Lord; for / am ſatisfied.” | 

% What a piece of work is here,” exclaimed Weſt- 
brook, „ with your jealouſies! Is not Lord Oſmond 
ſoon to become a wedded man ?— Speak, my Lord; 
pour conviction into their ears, and quiet my Lord 
Duke's apprehenſions his ſuſpicions.” HRT 

I value no one's ſuſpicions,” replied I. © I am 
entitled to the general 1 of eſcorting my part- 
ner—T ſhall not be paſſive becauſe the Duke of Suf- 
folk entertains jealov/es, nor give up a favour I have 
a right to, leſt his Grace ſhould be uneaſy, —Is the 
rule to be obferved, Lord Mortimer—every man to 
convey his partner?“ $51 

4 Tt is—it is,“ was the anſwer from all but the diſ- 
| {enting Peer. I took Lady Julia's hand“ Stop, 
dear Oſmond,” cried Sir James “ not to gratify 


the Duke's caprice, but to ſatisfy my owa curioſity, 


let me beg of you to tell me, Are not ſpeak it pub- 

Jickly)—are not your hand and vows plighted to the 

woman you love!?—lIs it poſſible for you to addreſs 

another in the / language with ſincerity ?P? 

„ Such queſtions would come better at another 

time, Weſtbrook ——-The Ladies around will think 
- 4 T OY ys 2 | ſtrangely 
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ſtrangely of 'me !— However, you ſhall have your wiſh ; 
and hear me atteſt, in full aſſembly, that my heart 
my hand my vows—are already engaged — and that I 
can never change the object of my love.” I thank 
your Lordſhip- this is acting honeſtly l- my couſin 
Julia is warned how far to truſt you, if, in the courſe 
of your rcte- d- tete, you ſhould be tempted (as I have 
ſometimes been, without meaning it) to make love to 
her.—-Lord Budenall, you have Fad no doubts of the 
Marquis's attachment, have you ?”? Aan ar] 

„Not one, upou my honour !*? „Seymour, what 
fay you?” © That Lady Julia will not deign to think 
of me ;—and, of courſe, it makes no diſſerence in my 
heart, as to the object whom elſe ſhe diſtinguiſnes.“ 
« And, my Lord Duke,” —“ Oh, Sir, — if in Lady 
Julia's preſence Lord Oſmond confeſſes himſelf plight- 
ed to another, I am ſatisfied.” Bravo!“ exclaimed 
the Baronet, © This girl and her lovers occaſion us 
—and me in particular—a curſed deal of trouble, — 
Come, Emily!“ | foe 

You will judge of my rapture at handing my be- 
loved to my ehaile—lI cannot tell you how happy 1 was 
all the way to We paſſed the time at the ball 
in a manner correſpogdent to our journey thither; and, 
when it was time to return, came back in the ſame 
order that we went. 

Soon after our chaiſe drove from the aſſembly · room, 
I renewed the ſubject neareſt my heart, and which I 
always find an inexhauſtible one. I expreſſed myſelf 
with much warmth—Lady Julia anſwered me by la- 
menting the clandeſtine way in which we were ſituated. 
She expatiated on the mean light fhe could not avoid 
holding it in, and implored me to go up to London on 
Tueſday or Wedneſday, and inform my father of my 
having offered her my hand. She ſaid, when I left 
Windſor, ſne would unfold to Lady Pemberton her 
attachment. | 

% And, if ſhe ſhould be averſe to my happineſs, — 
what muſt I expect? 
Ah, my Lord!—I cannot think of it.“ 
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It muſt be thought of, my dear Julia! the worſt 
is to be provided againſt. Should ſhe ſay, I diſapprove 
of the man you have honoured with your affection- you 
muſt wed Suffolk, —what will become of the miſerable 
Oſmond ?—Muſt I be thrown from your heart, and 
given over to a wretched exiſtence?” | 

„Ah, never—nerer ſhall I ceaſe to love“ | 

My better angel! let us inſure our felicity—con- 
ſent to make yourſelf mine— Lady Pemberton will ea- 
ſily forgive what ſhe can at firſt but term a raſh ſtep— 
and, once the wife of your Henry, what earthly 
power can tear you from me! 

« Is it thus Lord Oſmond adviſes the woman he 
means to make his wife: — Ah, you know me not !— 
Can you, my Lord, urge me to act ſo unworthily of 
myſelf ?—I deſerve not this!“ She withdrew her hand 
which I held. | | 

© How have I offended ?!—Would I induce the be- 
loved of my ſou] to act in any way that could leſſen 
her in her own opinion ?— Ah, no, my amiable Julia! 
E ſuſpect me not of it your delicacy is mine—and 
ſuch a proof of your attachment muſt lay me under an 
additional obligation, never to be forgotten. Accord. 
ing to my idea, no deviation from propriety can be 
alleged by ſuch a meaſure; but, flattering as it would 

he to me, I do not aſk you to take it, till you have 
tried Lady Pemberton—till you find her inexorable— 
which I much fear her partiality to the Duke will 
render her—Then muſt theſe arms ſcreen my Julia from 
a hated rival—then muſt Scotland be the place, where 
we will ſeek a ſure aſylum from the dreaded calamity 
of your becoming Suffolk's wretched wife, and I a felt. 
deſtroyer. If you agree not to this point the one 
only left us for a dernier refort—what can I think? 
That my Julia could profeſs to love, but not act con- 
ſiſtently with the dictates of that paſſion—Even the ve- 
ry ſhadow of affection is Joſt, if ſhe expoſes herſelf to 
the danger that awaits her.— Very ſoon after will ſhe, 
1n compliance to the, barbarous mandates of a parent, 
ſcatter her aſſurances of truth and conſtancy to the winds, 
devote her Qſmond to perdition, and ally herſelf to the 


man 
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man ſhe at preſent moſt abhors.—Ah, my God !—can 
Julia ſupport ſuch reflections!“ | 

« Never, my Lord, will I conſent to become yours 
in a way derogatory to my own notions of rectitude 
nor have I given you a heart ſo frail, ſo much the 
ſlave of ballen, as to be rendered by it inſenſible to 
the admonitions of reaſon. No! I will endeavour to 
prove myſelf worthy of being your wife. Pray hear 
me, my Lord—I have dreadful ideas of a marriage 
that commences in reproaches — How can I carry with 
me to the altar a mother's diſpleaſure !—How can that 
God, who Fas ever protected me, look with compla- 
cency on a union, where a multitude of errors, in con- 
ſequence of it, riſe up againſt me, and make me cul- 
pable in his fight ! Shall I be an example, my Lord, 
of diſobedience— of temerity, to my ſiſter? Can 1 


bear to have my name cited by many young women, as 


a rule for going off with ſuch men as they chuſe to 
give a preference to,—who will forget the objec? that 
ſeduced me from duty, and remember only the ſanction 
they borrow from me I would ſubmit to any misfor- 
tune firſt !—And then, the very reflection of having 
made an elopement (abſtracted from all other conſide- 
rations) would be an eternal ſource of diſquiet to me. 
I ſhould think it a teſtimony in the opinions of others, 
and moſt of all in yours, that much effrontery belongs 
to my nature—much of that falſe courage which wo- 
men have no butineſs with; and I ſhould deſerve to 
loſe your elteem ever after—nay, I ought to do fo 
now, if I could entertain a remote wiſh —— 
wife at ſo dear an expenſe.“ 

% Pardon me, my Julia ; but our ſentiments on this 
head differ widely. In committing yourſelf to my pro- 
tection, you will convince me of the high truſt you 
place in the honour of your Oſmond ; and depend, my 
love, I am not ſo deſpicable a brute, as to be Jeſs at- 
tached to you for ſuch a proof of your affection and 
confidence. —Your objections ſhall be done away im- 
mediately; and, firſt, as to the dreadful ideas you have 
of a marrigfe that commences in reproaches, I will con- 
vince you?: 2-4 ISP 
* ä 4 « ] muſt 
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I muſt interrupt you, my Lord you cannot re. 
move my prejudices againſt a meaſure to which J hay 
the ſtrongeſt repugnance. I have often ſhuddered at 
hearing of my acquaintances embarking in ſimilar en- 
terprizes, that promiſed nothing but contempt and 
miſery during life. Will you ſuffer me to beg an in- 
ſtance of your tenderdeſs, my Lord?“ 

& Soul of my ſoul, and end of all my wiſhes ! I line 
but to 1 vou Speak, and judge of my paſſion by 
my ready obedience.“ | 

The favour 1 beg, my Lord, is—never again to 
mention this hateful ſcheme !”” | 

% Unkind, Julia !—Ah, how: little ſenſible is your 

heart to love!“ | 
LIndeed, my Lord, it is equally ſo with—your 
own.—Do, you aſſent to what 1 afk?“ 
_. * Conditionally, I will not again urge a propoſal 
ſo diſagreeable to you, unleſs the near danger of loſing 
you makes it neceſſary. If ſuch a misfortune threatens, 
I muſt aſſure you, that no reaſon you can have to allege 
will ſatisſy me; and, tho' every infernal demon ſhould 
be leagued againſt me, I ſhall ſurmount all oppoſition, 
and, as ſwely as we exiſt, fly with you to the North, 
There ſhall the prieſt give a wife more valuable, more 
loved, than ever female was, to the arms of the faith» 
fulleft, the fondeſt huſband, whoſe whole felicity will 
conſiſt in ſtudying her happineſs— who will prove him: 
ſelf her Jover—her friend-—her protector nor ſhall 
an anxious thought approach her dear boſom, which 
his aſſiduity and vigilance can ſcreen her from.” 

«© Ah, my Lord !—my dear Oſmond . never muſt 
I be yours on ſuch. terms! Render me not miſerable 
by inſiſting on this unpardonable ſtep !—Let cireum- 
ſtances be at the worſt—1 cannot—will not agree 
to it. ; 


How, Lady Julia are you ſerious !— Great 


heaven, how unexpected is this ſtroke !— Then J have 
only been in a happy illuſion !-—Why, Madam, was 1 
flattered with the aſſurance of your 2. ?—] perceive 
the cauſe—it was merely to make my torments ſeverer 
when you thought proper to diſcard me.—But I ſhould 


1 have 
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have been ſufficiently wretched — your pride would have 
re. found triumph enough, had you ingenuoully confeſſed 
ave Myour ſentiments, and ſaid, C/ond you excite my com- 
| at Mpaſſion—but I feel nothing more for ou cannot give 
en: Jen my hand; it is deſtined by my famity — and myſclf, - 
and r another —Ungenerous girl! your heart is far indeed 
in. I from being the fave of paſion !”? I pauſed she 
looked at me with, gentle reproach—I threw my arms 
live around her, and leaned my head upon her ſhoulder — 
1 by be inſtantly diſengaged me from her. Thus it is,” 
eried ſhe, I have always heard, with your ſex ; let 
n to you know your power, and you uſe it to the moſt ty- 
rannical purpoſe. I never experienced the juſtnefs of 
our chat obſervation before, my Lord; but I am glad to 
have a ſpecimen of it in theſe early days—However, 
our be perſuaded, that neither entreaties nor violence can 
ſway me from what I rhink a right mode of conduct.“ 
« Your Ladyſhip now finds 1t convenient, I ſee, to 
put an end to my aſpiring hopes Affure yourſelf, the 
ſacrifice you with ſhall be complete — l will not, through 
my exulting rival's heart, pierce yours No! 2 


your ſake he ſhall be ſpared My death will ſatisfy your 


ion, cruelty, and rid me of the agonies that knowing he 
rth. Npoſſeſſes you muſt infi&t— perhaps it may add tranſ- 
zore port to your joys !—I ſhall perſecate you no further 
ith- I will leave you contented, whilſt I become the 


prey of deſpair and horror.” 
She wept— I was penetrated at ber tears - I threw 
yſelf on my knees, and again claſped my arms about 
her. | | 
Pardon, my Julia, this impetuoſity I- Already it 
is ſincerely repented of- Be kind and impute it all to 
ove. When I think of loting you, I am deprived of 
reaſon. —Say, my deareſt Julia, that I am forgiven !” 
The mvon is extremely briglit, my Lord. If the 
poſtilions look back—if any of the ſervants ride by, 
and ſee you on your knees, what muſt they think of 
me? —I beg your 1ordſhip will not ſubject me to cen-, 
lure,”? 
„Am I pardoned Dear Lady Julia, pronounce 
hat I am.“ 
| « Your 


riſe. I reſumed my ſeat. 


chaos of deſtructive paſſions ! As yet I know not whe. 
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% Your Lordſhip muft excuſe my anſwering till Yor 


% Now, Madam, tell me that you no longer ho , 
me in diſpleaſure. Conſider the origin of my fault. 1 


think, my angelic girl, with what fervency I adore ya I; 
and then judge whether my breaſt muſt not be: 


ther I am to be bleſſed with my Julia or, in givin 
her up, bid an eternal adieu to every comfort to exe. 6 
ry happineſs.” | 
Indeed, my Lord, I am not diſpleaſed with yo. 4 
I thought your expreſſions unkind. I deſerved then 


not that you muſt know— but they ſhall be forgot ” 
- tem.” 

J cannot thank you ſufficiently for this goodne{ a 
—And now allow me to aſk, were it poſſible that obs d 
dience ſhould make you yield to become Suffolk's wikW - 
in violation to the wiſhes of your heart, do you ſuppoiif b 
ſuch a ſacrifice could be grateful] in the ſight of heaven! F 

But, oh !—if you rx the obje& who has { Fe 

long loved you with unabated conſtancy---who hui x 
ſought for you with unwearied aſſiduity who has ne © 
ver had you out of his thoughts from the firſt momei 1. 
he beheld you—who has, you ſay, been ſo fortuna _ 
as to conciliate your affections — will no pangs approadiſ „ 
your heart at the reflection of his long 1 5 
his untimely fate ?— for never—ah, my Julia ! ney _ 
will I behold the day that makes the deteſtable Suffolſi g. 
lord of my ange]— her whom the Almighty decreed „ 

I thought a few hours ago, to be my bride!“ — Halt . 
tears fell on my hand, which encloſed one ef her | 
my eyes ſhed drops of ſympathy. b 

* Why are you ſo ſilent, my Julia : Vou have almoſſ _ 

baniſhed hope from my boſom---your mother will ne t 
ver conſent to our union, whilſt ſhe has a proſpeali - 
of. allying you to. the Duke---T am deſtitute of ti „ 
means of offering ſettlements equa] to my wiſhes, oi .. 
her expeQtations---my poverty will deprive me of youll . 
— Julia! life of my ſoul ! not one word of comfort i 
beſtow on your Heury !”—— She withdrew herſelf fron 
my embrace. h 


« You 
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© You are too free, my Lord, I beg you will con- 
ſider, that I cannot allow of liberties even from you, 


| who are dearer to me than all the world. My reſolu- 


tion of not going off with you is unalterable ; yet be- 
lieve me, when I aſſure you, that, if I am not united 
to my Oſmond, no other ſhall claim my vows. You 
are a ſtranger to the firmneſs of my foul—no perſuaſi- 
ons—-no threats—-no hardſhips ſhall induce me to 
ſwerve from this promiſe.— I cannot be leſs unhap- 
py than yourſelf, if it is my deſtiny to be ſeparated 
from yon. Why ſhould I be confuſed at owning it, 
or that I love you beyond expreſſion ? You are, well 
entitled to the acknowledgment of both facts. Your 
ſentiments and my own are correſpondent in point of 
marrying perſons whom we diſlike ; and I had ſooner 
die than be guilty of perjury in the ſight of God. Be 
ſatisfied with this; and let us not imagine, Lady Pem- 
berton, who has hitherto proved herſelf the molt in- 
dulgent of mothers, will be tyrannical where the feli- 
city of her child is depending. You will go up to 


wards my friends is ſhocking—'To preſerve it many days 
longer muſt make me criminal in my 'own eyes. You 
will ſee, and act ingenuouſly with the Duke of Weſt- 
morland. You ſay he is cruel—he has ever ſhewn an 
indifference towards my Oſmond. As your father, he 
ought to be informed of your intentions. Be his an- 
ſwer what it may, I ſhall {till be devoted to you, and 
ready to give you my hand on Lady Pemberton's con- 
ſenting You owe him not the obligations that I do 
my amiable mother. The time of your abſence ſhall 
be employed in bringing her over to our wiſhes—in diſ- 
miſſing Suffolk's 479 — and in reconciling my bro- 
ther to my rejecting of him. Be at reſt, my Lord 
ſuppoſe not Lady Pemberton ſo inflexible and know 
me incapable of loving any other.” In ſpite of her 
reproof, I claſped her to my boſom I dried her 
eyes with my handkerchief—and promiſed to be all ſhe 
wiſhed me. | 2 

You fee, Montague, I can have no further room to 
hope that ſhe will marry me clandeſtinely—— By hea- 


4 


London on Tueſday or Wedneſday—'Fhis duplicity to- 
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ven, ſhe is right! I venerate—I reſpect her for it 
beyond mecaſure—though I ſhould be made happier, 
were her notions of propriety leſs ſtrict. Would I 
could read my fate in the book of futurity ! Should I 
be deprived of ſuch a woman through the abominable 
principles of ambition, or rather of avarice, there 
could not exiſt under the canopy of heaven, an obje& 
fo miſerable as myſelf! Though I am ſatisfied of her 
love, I am not of the 3 of which ſhe boaſts, 
where her mother's diſpleaſure is in queſtion on any 
other occaſion I could truſt to it. Good God! is it 
not the height of abſurdity to imagine the Pember- 
ton's will liſten to my propoſals? Suppoſing I offer to 
ſettle all the fortune I can call my own upon Lady Julia, 
they will naturally aſk me what is to become of her 
children? I have little to plead with them in my favour 

a noble, impartial way of thinking is become in 
a great meaſure obſolete ; and, el as they are 
againſt my father, they can ſcarcely avoid confounding 
my ſentiments with his. — Ah! that father Monta- 
gue l- the unnatural Weſtmorland could, if he pleaſed, 

make every-thing eaſy—he might render my all 


iance a 
more. defirable object for her than Suffolk's but he 
would firſt fee me dragged to a wretched receptacle for 
maniacs— and hecauſe I dare to aim at happineſs, he 
will deprive me of every flilling of my patrimony.— 
1 know him well—avaricious, unfeeling, and impla- 
cable Can I build on expectations from ſuch a 
man?—Of this be. convinced, however, that Suffolk 
mult fight well ere he robs me of my prize. | 

I ſhould be glad to meet you in London when I go 
up, that we may conſult on the beſt method of break- 
ing to my father this important affair. You ſay that 
you have buſineſs to complete previous to your nuptials, 


which Lord Beaumont's illneſs obliged you to leave | 


unfmithed in town, You muſt make ir convenient to 
be there on Friday : till then I hope to protract my 
ſay at Windſor. | - 


* * * M4 2 * * * 
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Saturday Night, Twelve o'Clock, 


We have been on a very agreeable party ſome miles 
down the river. Mortimer, determined that we ſhould 
not want for variety of amuſements, had, unknown to 


any of the company, prepared every-thing in ample. 


order for this entertainment, and after breakfaſt aſked 
if we ſhould make a little excurſion by water? The pro- 
poſal was univerſally liked: —the carriages were order- 


ed, and they conveyed us to the river- ſide, where we 


were a good deal ſurpriſed at ſeeing three or four ſmall 
beautiful yachts ready to receive us. Several of the 
neighbouring Ladies and Gentlemen, whom my Lord 
had invited to join us, were on board before we arriv- 
ed. We put off from the ſhore, and were followed by 
three bands of muſie, in three ſeparate boats. — It 
was elyſium! The fineneſs of the day the mag - 
nificence of the veſſels, which, like Cleopatra's galley, 
had ſtreamers of various- coloured ſilks (the regal pur- 
ple moſt illuſtrious) fluttering in the wind the ex- 
quiſite ſound of the inſtruments played on by maſterly 
performers - the unexpectedneſs of the ſcene —- and, 


above all, the lovely form of Lady Julia -whoſe coun- 


tenance was more blooming than Hebe's - whoſe ſmiles 
I enjoyed—all ſerved to enrapture my ſoul and tranſport 
my — The pleaſure was diffuſive. Suffolk ſat on 
the right hand of my beloved; I was placed on her 


left. He thought he was as much in her good graces, 


as I in reality knew myſelf to be. Weſtbrook and 
Miſs Edgcumb were ſenſible to the ſatisfaction that 


lovers feel on ſuch occaſions; as were Colonel Melvin 


and the eldeſt Miſs Pelham, and ſome others, whom 
I cannot take the trouble of mentioning. Sir John 
Benyon endeavoured to make Lady Almeria ſenſible of 
his paſſion ; but the /aughter-loving girl jeſted at his 
ſollicitude to pleaſe, and in a way even diverting to 
him. She is ſomething of a coquet. I pity his at- 
tachment to her—ſhe will never reward it ! If all were 
not alike happy, they at leaſt ſeemed amuſed, which 
is a great point gained where ſo numerous a ſet is aſſem- 
bled. We ſtopped and dined at the Caſtle at Rich- 
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mond—T ſhall always wiſh it to flouriſh from the preci- 
ous minutes I ſpent there this day! In the evening we 
went over to Hampton Court ; took a curſory view of 
the palace, time not admitting of more; ordered tea 
and coffee at the Toy ; and returned by water and the 
pale light of the moon to Windſor, the ſame muſic 
accompanying us all the way back. 

On Tueſday next we are to have. a maſquerade, to 
which upwards of three hundred people are invited. 
I tell Mortimer he certainly holds conſultations with 
forcerers. He has ſhewn me the plan of this enter- 
tainment; and the appearance there will be of enchant- 
ment, muſt create many ſuſpicions of the ſort in the bo- 
ſoms of his gueſts—Not ſuch ſort of enchantment do I 
mean, as Mrs, Cornelly advertiſcs perſons to expect at 
her manſion on particular nights but of a far ſuperi- 
or order, which will have the better effect, from none 
of the ſtrangers being apprized of the ſcenes which 
will be exhibited to them. He manages exceedingly 
well ; for not the leaſt buſtle appears in preparations— 
no one is diſturbed with the noiſe of mechanics; the 
hurry of domeſtics, or the 5 importance of an opi- 
niated director; as you and I have been harraſſed to 
death at obſerving, on like occaſions, in the houſe of 
the Barone Della Santuville.— Had Mortimer exiſted 
in the time of Charles the Second, he would have been 
a firſt favourite with that diſſipated monarch— not that 
his principles have the leaſt tendency to immorality ; 
but that he is ſo aſtoniſhingly clever in finding out, 
and putting happily into execution, the moſt refined 
diverſions. He, at the ſame time, gratifies the benc- 
volence of his heart, by giving bread to a number of 
artificers, that bleſs the generous Lord who employs, 


and pays them munificently. His fortune is large, and 


he lives up to it in a manner that does him honour. — 
Lady Julia told me ſhe would appear in the dreſs of 
Perdita: I begged leave to be her Florizel, to which, 
with a ſmile, the immediately aſſented. | 

And now I will retire to bed, where I have not 
been theſe two nights—yet I regret each moment that 


is loſt in dull forgetfulneſs at Windſor. 


* * 
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Sunday Morning. 


Your letter is juſt brought me*, which tells me that 
you are in London, and all impatience to return and 
call Louiſa yours - ſo you have prevailed on her to cut 
off a few days of the allotted time, and give you her 
band the morning after your arrival in Hampſhire. 
All this is well, and I rejoice at it, though it will car- 
ry me to town a day ſooner than I intended. But, 


dear er think you, that your friend in Lin- 


coln's-Inn-Fields will be as expeditious as you hope 
for? Your impatience and his pen can keep no propor- 
tion I fear. Thoſe lawyers are plaguy tedious fellows! 
as many an anxious lover has pronounced. We are en- 


| tirely at their mercy; and, like deſpots, they exert 


their privilege without remorſe. Let me know certain- 


ly how long you muſt ſtay in London, and I will take 


my meaſures accordingly ; but I abſolutely cannot ſtir 


before Wedneſday, coute gui coute. Make what uſe 
you pleaſe of my houſe—think it yours, for I do. 
Your ſervant ſhall carry you this packet ; ſo farewel ! 


Ozxon. 


Om — — CEN — -- 


7e Lady Julia HERBERT. 


Sommerville. Houſe, Monday Night, 


A Few lines I will addreſs to my Julia, juſt to ſay 
that my amiable Montague is gone up to London, and 
that directly on his return (which he ſuppoſed would 
be next Thurſday) I am to part with the name of 
Sydney for ever !—L know not why\he was ſo urgent 


* 


® It does not appear. 
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for anticipating the ceremony. The third day in th: 
next week, which was the time allotted for its cele. 
bration, will arrive ſoon enough, and it was ſcarcely 
worth changing the day: however, his wifhing to have 
it ſo, was P cient with me to give up my own will 
on the occaſion. : 

This night you are immerſed in all the woes of Si. 
giſmunda may your fate bear no reſemblance to her 


wretched one! and may I ſhortly embrace my fair 
friend the bride of her beloved and admirable hero ! 


I am a good deal indiſpoſed with a cold, which has if 


cauſed me to be feveriſh; and, as it lies chiefly in my 
head, gives me much pain, and renders me unfit for 
writing. Adieu, my ſweet Julia! We ſhall ſhortly 
meet— what happineſs is in the thought ! 


Lovisa SYDNEY, 
To the Marquis of OsmonD. 
| St. Fames's- Square, 
On! Oſmond, what pangs will your ſympathizing 


heart experience at reading the incloſed !— Peruſe it 
now—and then join me in bemoaning that heaven ever 


. created ſo unfortunate a being as the undone'Mon- 
tague! a 


LY 
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72 Sir CHARLES MON TAGUR. 


T H E ſubject of my letter will certainly be no 
leſs ſurpriſing, than it will be painful to you, Sir! 
The. voice of friendſhip loudly calls upon me to fave 
two perſons, who ſhare my warmeſt eſteem, from the 
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gaping gulph of miſery which lies before them, and 
into which they will inevitably plunge, if my extri- 
cating hand docs not preſerve them. | 

Fluſhed as you are with happineſs,— anticipating 
thoſe ideal joys that muſt never be realized, —I take 
upon me the unplealing taſk of awaking you from your 
flattering illuſions, and bose. out to you the path 
of honour, which I am ſure you will purſue. Let me 
inform you, Sir Charles, that a connection with Lady 
Louiſa Sydney will be the bane of your felicity. Beau- 
tiful and virtuous as ſhe is does not this aſſertion ap- 
pear paradoxical ?--'Foo ſoon will I clear the myſtery! 

Mr. Melmoth, whoſe libertine character you muſt be 
acquainted with, more than two years ago, propoſed 
to Sir George Sommerville for Lady Louiſa. He was 
rejeted, but had found means to make himſelf an ad- 
yocate in her breaſt, that almoſt ſtifled every impreſſi- 
on of duty, and filenced each reaſonable plea that her 
uncle could offer againſt him. To be ſhort, her meet- 
ings with Melmoth were frequent—her correſpondence 
with him more ſo—Sir George diſcovered both, and 
vowed to Lady Louiſa, that, if ſhe held any further 
intercourſe with ſo profligate a creature, be would caſt 
her off as an alien to his affection and fortune. Her 
gentle nature was evercome by his menaces, and ſhe 
wrote to her lover a letter of Sir George's dictating, 
which put a total end to his courtſhip. It ſeems Mr. 
Melmoth's vindictive ſpirit to this hour reſentsit; and, 
ignorant of Lady Louiſa's having executed it through 
compulſion, vows vengeance on her. 

When you arrived, Sir George, foreſecing that you 
meditated addreſſing his Niece, partly by perſuaſion, 
and partly by threats, made her vow to accept of your 
hand, if you offered it. Dependent as Lady Louiſa 
is upon her uncle, what could ſhe do, but bend her 
timid inclination to the ſtern yoke of his tyrannic 
will? She fulfilled her promiſe, and is now the de- 
voted victim of an unkiad uncle's caprice. I am 
ſatisfied he means well, and thinks to enſure her 
happineſs by a connection with a man of ſo exalted a a 
character as yours; but, alas! he forms an improper 
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judgment in ſuch a caſe, where certainly the un. 
controlled choice fhould be permitted to determine 
its object. She is at this moment ill in bed—a fe. 
veriſh complaint, that attacks her head, diſcovery 
truths which in her ſenſes ſhe would wiſh to have 
buried in oblivion, Mr. Melmoth is the perſon who 
occupies her thoughts—ſhe raves of him—and exe. 
crates the hour that was witneſs to his diſmiſſion. 
Let me aſk you Sir,—can a man of your humanity, 
who poſſeſſes ſo much tenderneſs for Lady Louila, 
wiſh to entail Jaſting miſery on her?—Impoſſible!— 
and now demand of yourſelf Would you be ſatisſied 
to take to your arms a woman who muſt wiſh that 
Melmoth ſupplied your place - Who muſt aſſume your 
name with horror and whoſe fraudulent endearments 
mult be as diſguſtful to her to practiſe, as they would 
be delightful to you to receive, were they the genuine 
dictates of her heart? You can ſcarcely believe me 
juſt in entertaining ſuch ideas of her whom you ima- 
ow ſincerely attached to you—you almoſt blame me 
for infecting you with them—yet I have given you no 
more than the real character of Lowſa after ſhe be- 
comes your wife. Leave this purſuit, Sir Charles 
liſten to the admonitions of friendſhip, or you 
will too late repent your raſhneſss I am ignorant 
how you can break off. the affair with honour to each 
party—your good ſenſe, your delicacy muſt inftru& 
your If Sir er did but gueſs that you were ac 
quainted with the circumſtances of his Niece's ſituati- 
on, the conſequences would be dreadful to her That 
hint is enough to guide you. The melancholy way 
Lady Louiſa is in urged me to this ungrate ful office. 
J am ſure J have every thing to expect from your 
- amiable heart therefore diſpel all apprehenſion of 
ſuffering from the confidence I repoſe in you. Lett 
my letter ſhould undergo the aſperſion that anonymous 
epiſtles in general deſerve, I ſign my name, at once to 
convince you of the veracity of its contents, and of 
the opinion I have of your honour. I am alſo with 
truth, dear Sir; | 
Your real friend, and well-wiſher, 


M. SoMMERVILLE. 
* * 
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What have I done to deſerve ſo cruel a diſappoint- 
ment !—Ungenerous Louifa!—One word—one ſingle 
word ſhould have made me ceaſe to moleſt you—un- 
happy as it mult have rendered me, I could not have 
condemned, bat pitied you !—beautiful—adorable— 
artful girl Oh! my Oſmond, what ſcenes does re- 
collection bring back to my view!—how plainly now 
do I perceive the difguft that laboured in her boſom | 
Heaven and earth! what an expreſſion! —diſzuft !— 
and am I then di/zuft/ul. to my Louiſa? — My Louiſa ! 
Fond pen—whither doſt thou lead me ?—-I mult 


* * * * * * * 


I have heard of this Melmoth—this invader of my 
right. — By heaven ! he never ſhall call her his.—I will 
find him, and demand ſatisfaction for the wrongs he 
has done me — my ſword ſhall revenge them and thew 
him what it is to uſurp the affections of 
Oh, Oſmond !lJ————— No— 
I will not ſeek his death —ſhe loves him—curſe on the 
ſentence !—and I love her e well, to make myſelf yet 
more hateful in her eyes! ———* Fraudulent endear- 
ments !-——qwi/h Melmath in my place P? Damnati- 
on! Ah! had ſhe but known my ſentiments - had 
ſhe known that without her heart her perſon could have 
no charms for me-—much diſſimulation might have 


been ſpared: Let Melmoth enjoy both— ſhe will ſoon 
repent. —— | 
ber che emotions that invaded her hreaſt when I firſt 
declared my paſſion I She would. not liſten to me, till 


- How well do I remem- 


recollection brought back the vow ihe had made Sir 
George and then what reluctance appeared 3n her 
countenance, when ſhe heſitatingly contented to regard 


me as her lover! ——Fool that I was! I thought it 


virgin delicacy —and idolized ber for it 
How to appeaſe this tempeſt in my breaſt! ——What 
D 4 meaſures 
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meaſures to purſue !-——1I will not be a tame, fawning 


wretch I have been uſcd abominably ill. Let 
me think how I muſt act. 


* * 8 - 88 


I have it — 1 will immediately order my chaiſe, and 
po down to Sommerviile- Houfe—there will I reprozch 
er in the bittereſt terms for her artifice— her perfidy— 
I will bid her riſe from the bed of fickneſs which my 
unhappy addreſſes have cait her on— will affure her 
that ſhe need never henceforward ſuffer even an anxious 
thought to intrude from the expectation of a connecti- 
on with me— that the diſcovery of her falſehood has 
entirely cured me—and that ſhe is at liberty to diſpoſe 
of her hand to the man who has ſo long been in poſ- 
ſeſſion of her affections. —— Oh! I can- 
not be ſo contemptible a villain as to diſtreſs her ten- 
der nature Can ſhe account for the impulſes of her 
heart !—and ſurely ſhe is ſufficiently puniſhed in being 
hindered from following its dictates I am in ho- 
nour bound to ſcreen her from Sir George's diſpleaſure, 
by concealing the ſceret, and taking upon myſelf the 
whole blame of this unexpected breach. — Oſmond, 
had you ſeen with how affectionate an air ſhe bade me 
adieu,— with what officious tenderneſs ſhe followed me 
to the hall door! The inſtant I ſtepped into my 
earriage, I looked at her- tears flood trembling in 
her eyes they ſeemed tears cf ſorrow at my departure 
— No doubt they fell in abundance when the chaite 


drove off, at the idea of its being ſo ſoon to convey her 

from the neighbourhood of her lover! — Perhaps Ye 
Lady Sommerville is miſtaken- — —— That is P 
impoſſible !— Has not Louiſa's perturbed mind brought t 
on an alarming illneſs : Does ſhe not rave of Mel- 1 
moth ?—Lady Sommerville was actuated merely by ; 

compaſſion in the meaſure. ſhe took—to me ſhe always J 
expreſſed the warmeſt regard for her niece— ſhe felt 
her ſufferings, and ſtrove to relieve them Oh, I. 
Louiſa Sydney! | b 
, / x My : 
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My ſpirits are much compoſed. —— What a folly it 
is to fink under an irremediable misfortune !—Though 
ſhe is ſo cloſely linked to my heart, that, to ſeparate 
ker from it, muſt rend the tendereſt half away—it 
ſhall be done. I will reſolutely undertake the taſk, 
and be again an unfettered, indifferent fellow. I will 
learn to deſpiſe all poor wretches who are under the 
influence of petticoated hypocrites, — who can forget 
the dignity of men, and become winders of filk,—con- 
noiſſeurs in aprons, —who receive leſſons how the nee- 
dle ſhould be directed to flouriſh gold on cloth, —who 
make themſelves ſpaniels te obtain a look, a ſmile, 
from one of the deceitful ſex Forgive me, heaven! 
ſuch a tame blockhead have I been ! but there 13 
an everlaſting end of it. l have written to La- 
dy Louiſa, and here tranſcribe my letter. I am 
pleaſed with it ;—it will give her room to ſuppoſe that 
I can ſtifle my paſſion, if not immediately conquer it 
and that I can refrain from tormenting her with com- 
plaints and reproaches. | 


To Lady Lovisa SYDNEY. 


ConDesctxD, Madam, to read the apologies of a 
man penetrated with confuſion, and overcome by diſ- 
treſs for having (tho? innocently) been the cauſe of 
your enduring ſo much uneaſineſs. Diſpel your 
anxieties z and from henceforward be convinced, that 
a Lady, were ſhe even loved by me to diſtraction, 
has very little to fear from my perſecution, when once 
I know that her heart is biaſſed towards another ob- 
ject.— To yours I refer you for an explanation. 
I implore your pardon for the conſtraint I have laid 
you under ; at the ſame time entreat you to remember, 
as a palliation of my error, that, when I preſumed to 
beg the honour of your hand, provided you could give 
it in uniſon with your affections, you anſwered, They 

„ aver 
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were entirely diſengaged. It is far from my inten. 
tion to hint at making your Ladyſhip a ſingle reproach 
No- dear as it muſt coſt me to renounce you, it 
ſhall be done without a murmur to—or of you. — May 
you be bleſſed !—may the happy man who is to call 
you his, prove the beſt and tendereſt huſband in the 
world !—and may you, Madam, never experience a 
pang from the recollection of what he ſuſtains who 
gives you up for ever! 

When my ſpirits are calmer, I will write to Sir 
George—perhaps by this conveyance; and make out 
fome plea for abandoning Sommerville-houſe.— It will 
be beſt that Lady Louiſa ſhould take no notice of 
having heard from me. | 

I have the honour to be, with much fincerity, 


Your Ladyſhip's moſt obedient, 
Humble ſervant, 
Cnartes MonTacve. 


Did I ever love her ardently, my Oſmond ? I think 
not. I could not be ſo ſoon compoſed enough to 
write with ſuch nonchalance. I have been deceived in 
myſelf all this while. Your boyiſh, romantic ſtuff in- 
fected me !——Away then, Louiſa ! root you from 
my breaſt !—* all my fond love thus do I blow to 
heaven — tis gone!“ — Fly with thoſe faſcinating 
charms to your Melmoth's arms——Perdition ſeize 
him !—Sha!l- he lead her to the altar—there receive 
her vows of eternal fidelity and love—gaze on her 
form till his ſenſes are abſorbed in delight ! be- 
hold his raptures—ſhe partakes of them —— Oh, damn 
him F damn him! . 


* * & * * 
* „ * 
Friendſhip can yet impart comfort worth living for ! 


E juſt now obſerved Stanley carry out my * 
a | e 
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he little Iuſpects the cauſe of his unhappy maſter's agi- 
tation to be as terrible as 1t is. I did not recal them 
heaven has renovated my ſoul—and I deſpiſe ſo cow- 
ardly an act as that of ſuicide. I will leave London, 
and bury myſelf in the unfrequented haunts of El- 
wellyn. expect to ſee you this night—to-morrow 
I will afford you all the aſſiſtance in my power with 
your father in the important poiat you have ſo much 
at heart, and then bid a long farewel to London. 
That I may be ſaved the trouble—the agony of a per- 
ſonal relation of this curſed event—that you may be 
prepared for the ſituation you will find me in I have 
taken up the pen—The greateſt part of the night has 
been ſpent in writing Juſt as I was getting into 
bed, Lady Sommerville's letter was brought me. It 
baniſhed ſleep from my eyes, and planted anguiſh in 
my breaſt—never will it depart from thence ! I 
muſt make. out a few lines to Sir George Sommerville. 
Before I ſeal my packet I will write, and encloſe you 
a COPY. | | 

Fave, my dear Oſmond ! Never may the calami- 
ty approach your heart, that bears a ſimilitude to 
what I endure { 


CHARLES MonTAGUE. 
Wedneſday Morning, 4 Clock. 
> > >> — TIP — — 
To Sir God SOMMERVILLE, 


IN what light, Sir, muſt I appear to you, when you 


have done me the favour of peruſing this letter Let 
me find an advocate in your ſenſibility, that will in- 


duce you to compaſſionate, though you muſt condemn, 
the moſt unfortunate of men. The ſtings of my own | 
conſcience will but too ſeverely chaftiſe the imprudence 
of my conduct! — Without keeping you longer in ſuſ- 
penſe, know that —I am unworthy of Lady Louiſa 
Sydney.—— What tortures do I not ſuffer in this 
| avowal ! 


— 


ol 
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ayowal |—Oh, Sir George! you who know her ex- 
cellence—how dear ſhe is to my heart—judge of my 
diſtreſs !——Lat night I was drawn into deep play 
at Stapleton's—before three o' clock this morning, I 
aroſe. from the gaming-table, deſtitute of the laſt gui- 
nea I owued on earth.— I will not ally that amia- 
ble woman to poverty—my ſoul is above the idea—and 
I haze ſworn never to be hers. I muſt quit the king- 
dom directly; and, as an additional puniſhment, con- 
ceal myſelf from all my friends, whoſe ſociety would 


be too high a gratification for ſo loſt a wretch as I am 
to experience, | 


- 


Dear Sir George, ſupply to Lady Louiſa the part 


I intended to have acted make her bleſſed as mortal 
can be—and the ſureſt way to obliterate me from her 
heart (for I had reaſon to be flattered with the hope of 
being loved) is to prevail on her to make choice of 
ſome more fortunate man; and do you.ſmile upon their 
union. Break my ſituation to Lady Louiſa in the 
way you judge molt proper I cannot write to her 
and aſſure her my whole ſoul is at this moment poured 
forth in prayers for her. | 

; Adieu, Sir, — think of me, as of one much attached 

10 you; and pity the miſerable 


CHARLES MonTAGUE. 
| Londen, F/ cdneſday Morning. 0 


— — ¶ ͤ— — 
To Sir CharLEs MonTAGUE. 


| ur, 
Wedneſday Mer ning, 11 oCleek. 


You will be ſurpriſed, my good friend, at receix- 
ing a letter from me, inſtead of one from Oſmond. 
—— Your ſervant has brought your packet, who ſaid 
it was of the utmoit conſequence that it ſhould de de- 
livered immediately into the hands of the Marquis.— 
I am ſhocked to tell you, dear Montague, that Oſmond 
is by this time many miles diſtant from Windſor. As 
. | | matters 
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matters are circumſtanced, it is beſt he ſhould be fo. 
— He had a rencontre with the Duke of Suffolk about 
two o'clock this morning. His adverſary's buſineſs he 
has done moſt effectually 1 believe. Suffolk, it is 
thought, cannot live many hours. — The unfortunate 
Oſmond is fled, but whither I am ignoraut.—Tkere 
are many under this roof irritated beyoud deſcription 


'at our unhappy friend— none more fo than Lady Pem- 


berton and her ſon.— Caroline has fallen under her mo- 
ther's diſpleaſure, for the zealous warmth with which 
ſhe undertook his and her fiiter's cauſe—But what thall 
I fay of the wretched Julia ?!—Ah, Montague, her fate 
is marked with woe! and what may be the end I trem- 
ble to think, It is impoſlible for me to ſtir from hence 
at preſent, or I would be the bearer to you of theſe 
unwelcome tidings. 

I condemn mylelf for having been inſtrumental to 
ſuch a ſcene of diſtreſs. My withes to render my friends 
happy, have proved the very means of inflicting miſe- 

on them, Your ſervant is impatient to return 
I will not detain him—'This is no place to invite you 
to. In the evening I ſhall ſend you the particulars of 
this affair 1 Ry know what I write. _— Dear Sir 
Charles, I am, | 


Much yours, | 
MorTiMmER. 


— —0—C PA Rite 
To Sir CyarLEs MonTAGUE. 
Windſor, Wedneſday Afternoon, 


1 NOW fit down, dear Montague, to give you the 
account I promiſed ; firſt ſaying, by way of preface, 
that, as you muſt be acquainted with your friend's paſ- 
hon for Lady Julia, and of her reciprocal return to it, 
there is no occaſion for my detaining you from the 
knowledge of the laſt dreadful ſcene, by a repetition 
of circumitances too prolix for the preſent N 
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Me gave a maſked ball laſt night. At ten o'clock 
the apartments were almoſt filled; when Lady Perci. 
val, Miſs Edgcumb, and Lady Julia, entered the 
principal room, with the laſt group of maſks that had 
arrived. Lady Julia was dreſſed as Perdita; the two 
others, as attendant ſhepherdeſſes. I could only ſuf. 
pect the firſt · mentioned to be my ſiſter from her ſhape 
and air, being totally ignorant of the habit ſhe intend- 
ed to aſſume. I will confeſs I was ftruck with the 
lovelineſs of her whole appearance, and drew near to 
diſcover whether it was Lady Julia, An elegant 
Florizel approached ; he claimed her with much ar- 
dour as his partner for the night. He addreſſed her in 
the words of Shakeſpeare: ſhe anſwered him in the ſame 
tyle. A large circle formed around them. The roof 
echoed with ſounds of admiration, The men wiſhed 
themſelves Florizel; the women envied Perdita. 
Charlotte Pelham came up to me—“ Is not that 
ſhepherd, think you, Lord Oſmond ?” cried ſhe. 

+4 No,”? I anſwered : „if you want Lord Oſmond, 
child, to make you the like profeſſions that amorous 
ſwain has done to his pretty ſhepherdeſs, you will find 
him there; —and I pointed to Pemberton, whoſe 
7 is much about Oſmond's, you know. He wore 
a domino wrapt cloſe about him, which would 1 
thought conceal the difference of perſon, even from 
the perſpicuous eye of an enamoured woman; for ſuch 
the inferna] Charlotte is—and I, aware of her paſſion 
for the excellent Henry,. guarded myſelf in my 
_ anſwer. 

«© Do you know me, pray, Lord Mortimer?“ 
demanded ſhe —— GR: 

« Certainly !”” I replied : “ you are Lady Maria 
Harley. Lord Oſmond's attachment to you is no ſe- 
cret ; and I am glad to find you are not indifferent to 
him!“ I turned from her; and told Pemberton, if he 
wiſhed for an adventure, to paſs himſelf on the Lady 
I marked out to him as Lord Oſmond. He inſtantly 
followed, and led her away.—I met Weſtbrook. 

Mortimer,“ faid he, I am very unhappy !—lI 
fear all will not go well. — As I paſſed Suffolk, I 2 
8 hear 
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heard him venting paſſionate exclamations to his mean 
follower Jack Ainſley ; and too ſurely he ſuſpects Oſ- 
mond to be Julia's lover ! | 

« You fear without cauſe, my dear James; ex- 
claimed IJ. Be not alarmed—Do you put the Duke 
on a wrong ſcent, as I have already done Charlotte 
Pelham—they will be kept apart from our ſhepherd 
and ſhepherdeſs, and be no further obſervers of their 
particular behaviour to each other, which, on my 
ſoul, it would be cruel to prevent !—Nay, we could 


not prevent it !—they are loſt in contemplation of 
each other they are tranſported with love, and un- 


mindful of the conſequences. 

„What you adele ſhall be done,“ returned he: 
« will watch his haughty Grace with the attention 
of an Argus!“ | . 

In ſome time after I paſſed by Oſmond and his Julia. 
They were ſequeſtered from the throng, and ſeated in 
a retired corner of the room ; he talking earneſtly ro 
her, in an attitude the fineſt that can be imagined —T 
never beheld a more animated, a more ipalboned fi- 

re. She fat in a reclining polition, giving a greed 
2 to all he eee 5 a Abies jult 
then would they have made for the pencil of Sir 
"Joſhua Reynolds !—I hovered near them, that I might 
ſeem to make a third in the converſation, if any un- 
welcome perſon approached.— He ſaw and beckoned 
to me. 

« Mortimer,” cried he, „you muſt aſſiſt in obtain- 
ing for me the favour I ſollieit.“ 

« Name it, exclaimed I. 

« I am urging my angelic girl,” he replied, 4 to 
let me poſleſs a Jock of theſe beautiful treſles.”” 
« Burely ſhe does not refuſe you!“ „Oh, ſhe does in- 


deed! and alleges ſuch reaſons as never before were 


thought of. I ſwear I cannot ſee where the impropri- 
ety of her aſſenting would reſt. —I am to leave her to- 
morrow—perhaps for years—nay, it may be—ſo cruel 
is ſhe in her inflexible reſolution—that we ſhall never 


meet again !—and yet ſhe refuſes me the only comfort 


I could have after our ſeparation.” * Infenſible 2 4 
8 she 
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—She loves you not, my dear -Oſmond—ſhe would 
fain perſuade herſelf that ſhe does; but her heart is of 
too frigid a nature—-abandon, her without regret !—a 
more indulgent ſair-one— one who will not ſtand upon 
ſuch-punCGtilious, empty forms, when the happineſs of 
the man ſhe boaſts to love is at ftake-- ia ready to ob- 
lige you in every wiſh ſhe can gratify—— Charlotte 
Pelham would be tranfported, did you make her ſuch 
a requeſt -e would dare to do much more for her 
Oſmond !”—* Her Cſiuond, Lord Mortimer!“ cried 
Juha. 
no, my dear love,” exclaimed the Marquis; 
&© ſhe cannot give me that title! Never whilſt I exiſt 
ſhall any woman have a right to it but Julia; and may 
1 be eternally abhorred by you, if for a ſingle moment 
I forget tre vows of fidelity I have made you!? 
„Lou do not doubt my tenderneſs, my Lord, 
though my brother does!“ „He muſt doubt it,“ faid 
I, unleſs you immediately give him what he requeſts!” 
It is not your ſuſpicion, Lord Mortimer, that in- 


duces me to conſent ; but that my Lord aſks it as a 


proof of my affe&tion.” * Well, dear Julia, I am 
pleaſed to hear you ſay ſo, returned I; “ and now I 
no longer diſtruſt your love. Retire with me into this 


gallery no one has entered it yet—and Oſmond ſhall 


take the lock from the pretty neck which it at preſent 
helps to adorn.” —We all three entered the gallery 
they unmaſked—he ſeated her, unrolled a curl that 
hung careleſsly upon her neck, and cut off part of it— 
He preſſed it to his lips—he put it in his boſom. 
« And now, my Julia,“ cried he, © as I mean to 
depart when this happy night's revel breaks up—as I 
ſhall have no other opportunity, let me ſnatch the pre- 
ſent, one of taking my leave in the manner I wiſk—ovr 
mutual friend has been already witneſs to the ſolemn 
dedication I have made you of my heatt—again, in his 
preſence, I fwear, by all my hopes of happineſs, that 
no misfortune, no diſtance of place or time, ſhall ever 
weaken the ardour of my paſſion,” or ſhake my con- 
ſtancy. You will ever be preſent to my thoughts—for 
you will I ſupport life—and in you center all a} 
Foy FO res. 
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fires, —If my father only refuſes his ſanction to my 
addrefſes, remember your promiſe—But, if Lady 
Pemberton ſhould be alike barbarous,—if my Julia 
perſeveres in her dreadful determination of not flying 
with me, — I can have no proſpe& of ſeeing her again 
ſhortly—muſt not the pangs of abſence be mitigated 
by our correſponding ?—— You will not refuſe to re- 
ceive and anſwer my letters? 

« What can I ſay ?”” replied ſhe—* But I will con- 
ſider of it, If reflection diſcovers any error in my do- 
ing ſo, I will inform you of it, in my return to your 


firlt letter, which will acquaint me more fully how we 


are to conduct ourſelves. Though that intercourſe 
ſhould be ſuppreſſed, never doubt my attachment and 
that I will ſooner die, my Lord, than ceaſe to iove you 


with the utmoſt tenderneſs.” * I am but half ſatisfi- 


ed, dear Julia !?” he cried, © However, we will talk 
further of this in the courſe of the night—and I will 
not loſe the precious minute of bidding you adieu.“ 
He embraced her two or three times ſhe wept— he 
was himſelf equally affected. I heard perſons ap- 


proaching the gahery I adviſed them to put on their 


maſks haſtily, and leave the apartment. They obey- 
ed, and we returned to the company, The unfortu- 
nate couple rejoined the dance. I ſonght out Weſt- 


brook, and aſked him whether his apprebenſions were 


diſſipated ? „ No, faith,“ cried he; © I have followed 
Suffolk with unwearied aſſiduity, and perceive there 
are negotiations paſſing between him and Charlotte 
Pelham. I overheard her fay, Tour Grace may be af- 
ſured that they are together, and that Lord Mortimer is in 
the ſecret. She then ſpoke ſo low, that I could only 
catch a word here and there. At length he exclaimed, 
„By Heaven, I will be fatisfed !—The artful, dif- 
ſembling Oſmond ſhall ſtand confeſſed in open day- 
light a villain, —and learn that Iwill not be injured 
with impunity.” —— I then ſent Emily Edgcumb to 
interrupt their converſation—ſhe has never ſince left 


his fide, nor do I chuſe to be very diitant from them, 


leſt, provoked as he muſt be at her detaining him from 


the ſearch he wiſhes to make, his violent temper ſhould 


break 
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break forth towards her. in terms not conſonant with 
oliteneſs—and, to ſay a truth, I ſhould not be forry 
Ae flight motive to revenge on him the miſery he 1; 
'the occaſion of to Oſmond,” I implored Weſtbrook, 
for Lady Mortimer's and my ſake, to avoid any quar. 
rel with him; and repreſented the diſagreeable circum. 
ſtances which muſt attend a thing of the ſort happei. 
ing amongſt ws: bee I faid the Duke's ſuſpicion; 
were of little conſequence, as Oſmond would in a fey 
hours leave Windſor, and the affair muſt ſo ſoon be. 
come public that to keep them aſunder for the 
night was the only matter to be attended to, But 
when every- one unmaſks, and he finds that the Marquis 
and Julia have been together all the evening, he will 
be outrageous. —I am ignorant of any method that 
could be uſed to hinder ad effects Lady Mortimer, 
to prevent intruders, mentioned, in her cards of in- 
vitation, that every- one was to throw aſide their ma{k 
at ſupper—as it turns out, it was deviliſhly unlucky ! 
Were I to aſk Oſmond to change his dreſs, I mul 
tell him my reaſon ;z- and that would at once determine 
him not to comply. —What is to be done!?“ “Upon 
my ſoul 1 do not know—your apprehenſion is juſt :— 
however we mult leave all to fortune!“ As we part 
ed Pemberton took me by the arm: „On my word,” 
cried he, I never had ſuch ſtrong love made to me by 
any woman, as by Charlotte Pelham. She is a down- 
right Eloiſa! She told me ſhe would convince me of 
the fervidity-of her paſſion, by offering to become 
mine on my own conditions—that ſhe would refign the 
form of marriage to thoſe who knew not what 1t was 
to love with the tranſport that ſhe did. She reproach- 
ed me for giving back her letter, and denying- to be- 
ſtow on her the leaſt mark of tenderneſs and added 
that ſhe had diſcovered, it was neither Henrietta 
Marchmont, or Maria Harley, I died for—but Julia 
Herbert. She adviſe4 me to drop that purſuit, and 
be kind to her wiſhes, threatening elſe to lay a ſcene 
of horror and confuſion, What think you, Mortimer! 
— The amorous Jezebel muſt have cauſe for this con- 
jecture— Is Oſmond attached to Julia? „A jealous 
woman's 
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woman's aſſertion,” replied I, I ſhould never pin my 
faith upon— But what anſwer made you?“ © I aſſured 
her, that, though ſhe had miſtaken me for another, 
ſhe ſhould find me not undeſerving of the ſecret I had 
got to the knowledge of. I lamented the hard heart 
of the man ſhe eſteemed; and adviſed her, as a friend, 
not to let her attachment carry her ſo far as to breathe 
in his ear an offer like the one that, in an unguarded 
moment, I heard eſcape her lips. -— She ſeemed frigh- 
tened ; and, exclaiming Lord Pemberton's voice!“ 
flew from me. If Oſmond loves Julia, I can well 
account for her cruelty to Suffolk ! Do you believe 
that he does?“ © It is evident that you believe ſo.— 
But ſhould it be the caſe, you cannot be ſorry !” 
« You are wrong; I ſhould be extremely ſorry. I ad- 
mire and regard him; but his father would diſapprove 
of the alliance —and my fiſter ſhall enter into no con- 
nection, where every part of the lover's family do not 
zealouſly wiſh for the union.—-Have we not been told 
of the ſarcaſtic manner in which Weſtmorland ſpeaks 
of us?---But, putting that out of the caſe, there are 
deformities in his character of fo atrocious a die, as 
muſt make us abhor the thought of ſeeing a ſiſter be- 
come his daughter.“ „Pemberton, your terms are 
too ſtrong !--- Dehrmities of fo atreciaus a die! I 
know not what you may do ; but I claſs under thoſe 
words, his having broken the heart of the moſt ami- 
able, the molt beautiful woman that is faid Europe 
ever produced, who was forced by relentleſs parents to 
give him her hand---his having” « Well, well! 
we need enter into no diſcuſſion of his faults---let his 
conſcience anſwer them. - But, though you may be 


juſtly prejudiced againſt the Duke, certainly your good 


ſenſe will not allow you to he ſo againſt Oſmond ! It 
would be very illiberal to inflict on a fon an undeſerved 
miſery, becauſe his father is a wretch! You know Of- 


mond to be altogether as amiable as Weſtmorland is 


the reverſe---ſuppoſe Julia loves him!“ “ How!“ 
« Nay, I only make the ſuppoſition!“ “Then hear 
me---were ſhe to love him to diſtraction---never — never 


would J give her to him. Suffolk is the man I have, 
*:-+M 
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as well as her mother, deſtined her for—but, if ſhe 
chuſes to bid us all defiance, and enter into a family 
that will deſpiſe her, becauſe ſhe has not fortune ſuit- 
able to its avaricious wiſhes—I will no more behold 
her, or think myſelf her brother.“ I was exceed- 
ingly ſhocked— He left me, and my firſt thought was, 
how to fupply that unjuſt deficiency of fortune, which 
would, I feared, be the cauſe of poor Julia's unhappi- 


neſs. I ſoon-ftruck upon a plan, and reſolved to pro- 
pole it when matters were riper. | 


As we fat down to ſupper, the rule was obſerved— 
every one took off their maſk, I ſaw Suffolk, the in- 
fant that Oſmond dropped his, go up and whiſper 
ſomething in his ear. The other bowed, and anſwer- 
ed, with a ſmile, *« Your Grace is very much in the 
right! you may depend it ſhall be as you defire,”” TI 
could not ſuſpect, e eee. of either, that 

a challenge was given; and imagined that Suffolk had 
diſcarged his doubts, 

The iJi-fated pair ſeemed inſpired with a deſire of 
making the molt of the tranſient bliſs they then enjoy- 
<d—Oimond forgot to preſerve appearances, and Julia 
was the portrait of felicity, Pleaſure ſparkled im their 
eyes - · love plowed on their cheeks---and ſmiles revel- 
led on their lips. We aroſe from table, and after a 
ſhort while I miſſed Oſmond, and ſaw Julia walking 
arm in arm with Miſs Edgeumb, Budenall and Frede- 
rick Montague with them, I enquired of my ſiſter for 
her partner-=--* He left us a quarter of an hour ago,” 
ſhe replied ; “and ſaid he would return immediately,” 
I was alarmed ; and, without divulging it, quit- 
ted them to go in queſt of the Marquis. I traverſed 
many apartments without difcovering him---at length 
the ſound of voices brought me to a room, wherein 1 
found Suffolk, Oſmond, Sir James Weltbrook, and 
Jack Ainfey. Suffalk was making furious paſſes at 
our friend, who did little more than defend himſelf; 
end, before I had time to reach the ſpot where they 
fought, Suffolk, in the violence of his wrath, aiming 
to put a period to the life of his adverſary, ruſhed on 
the ſword of Oſmond, which entered his right fide. 


He 
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He fell, and called for Lord Pemberton. "Lhe noiſe 
of the rencontre reached the company, and in a mi- 
nute the apartment was filled with gentlemen. Oſ- 
mond's ſituation was diſtreſſing—he gave the Duke all 
poſſible aſſiſtance —he lamented Suffolk's raſhneſs—and 
declared he was ſorry for the provocation his Grace had 
obliged him to reſent. The Duke received his conde- 
ſcending words as inſults offered him, and entreated 
that his laſt moments might not be diſturbed by the 
fight of an exulting happy rival, whom to his lateſt 
breath he muſt hate and exvy. The Marquis aſſured 
him, that he injured his feelings in thinking him hap- 
py, when he beheld the ſituation his unfortunate hand 
had reduced him to; that hie flattered himſelf with 
hopes of his recovery, and, though reluctantly, would 
leave his Grace till he judged more kindly of him 
He retired—a ſurgeon appeared, and, whilit he was 


employed about Suffolk, I took Weltbrook aſide, and 


enquired of him the particulars of the affair In the 
following words he gave them : 


« I overheard Suffolk ſay to Oſmond, juſt as they 


were preparing to fit down to ſupper, “I am no longer 


to be deceived, my Lord; you are the man who ſe- 


duces from me Lady Julia's afte&ions— I expect you 
will meet me two hours hence in the Artois-room 
I inſiſt upon it! -I ſhall carry my ſword 
thither——you muſt do the ſame and give me the 
ſatis faction I require—By Heaven and Earth I will no 
longer be a dupe !” The Marquis anſwered ““ Your 
Grace is right—-depend it ſhall be as you defire.” I 
went up to Oſmond, and told him I had been atten- 
tive to the Duke's ſpeech, and his reply—that it was 
incumbent upon me to make both known, and prevent 
their meeting. Dear Weſtbrook,” cried he, it 

is mere nonſenſe !—For the ſake of your charmin 
couſin, I will not fight him, if I can conſiſtently with 
honour help it—Bur if the thing maſt happen, why 
not as well preſently as at another time ?—He is very 
arrogant —nay impertinent - and I ſhould not be averſe 
to the taſk of humbling him a little.—Yet I once more 
ſwear to you, that, as far as a man of courage can go, 
I will, to avoid it; and for this reaſon, that 1 know 
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what pangs a duel on her account will give this fair 


creature,” looking at Julia.“ She muſt not have an 
idea of the appointment he has juſt made—ſay not a 
iyllable of it, I conjure you by our friendſhip.” “Will 
you let me accompany you ?”? ſaid IJ.“ If Suffolk is 
inſolent, by all that is good I will not aſk you to with- 
hold your arm !—Grant me but this.” © Beit ſo!” 
he replied ; © and I am the better pleaſed, becauſe 
you will convince Julia, that nothing but ſtrong neceſ- 
fity could urge the combat, if a combat does enſue,” 
J left him, and, as ſoon as the Duke diſappeared, he 
came and took me by the arm 

&© Weſtbrook,” cried he, „I am authorized to 
carry a friend with me; for Jack Ainſley has at- 
tended Suffolk out.” The gentlemen were in the 
apartment of aſſignation when we entered. 

« I am here my Lord Duke,” ſaid the Marquis, 
& to know your Grace's will?“ 

It is already known to you, my Lord,” returned 
Suffolk: „“ one of us muſt drop—our ſwords ſhall de- 
cide which.” | 

„Mine ſhall not quit its ſcabbard, until I am in- 
formed why it ſhould encounter yours,“ cried Oſ- 
mond. | 

« Can you, my Lord,” replicd the Duke, “pre- 
| ſame to carry diſſimulation ſo far? Have you not dar- 
ed, in a ſecret manner in violation to all laws of ho- 
nour—have you not dared to rob me of the heart of 
Lady Julia Herbert ? 'To throw a veil over the eyes of 
her family—to ſcreen yourſelf from my wrath, you 
have, with vile meanneſs, reported, that your hand is 
__ deſtined for anotlier.“ WS | 
_ «6. You know but little of me, my Lord! 7 ſcreen 
myſelf” from your wrath - be aſſured, I hold it in con- 
tempt. Never was the heart of Oſmond appalled by 
any being that wears a weapon—no, not even by the 
mighty Suffolk!“ | 

«© You are merry, Lord Oſmond. Fluſhed with 
hope of calling her yours whom I have long loved, 
you judge it beneath you even to aſſume a gravity pro- 
per for this ſubje& ; but your gaiety will not Jaſt, truſt 

me. 
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me. Confeſs directly are you not the lover of Lady 


Julia Py 


« IT pray you how long is it ſince you have arro- 
eated the privilege of enquiring into the ſtate of my 
heart ? Liſten, my Lord - were I indifferent to Lady 
Julia, I ſhould chuſe ro puniſh your turbulent curioſi- 
ty by abſolutely refufing to ſatisfy it; but, as I am 
not ſolicitous to blind her family, nor to ſcreen myſelf 
from your trrißc wrath, I will profeſs, with the ut- 
moſt ſincerity, to you and all the world, that I do love 
her beyond every-thing that is held moſt dear I ador- 
ed her before your Grace knew her; and ſhall conti- 
nue to do ſo long—very long, after your acquaintance 
with her ceaſes.“ 

„Damnation I- dare you ſpeak thus to Suffolk!“ 

„% Indeed, I dare,—or to a more tremendous man— 
and yet have no ague- fit.“ 

« Another word before we engage, Lord Oſmond— 
Have you not declared your attachment to her ?—Does 
ſhe not conſent to reward it ?* and he trembled with 
paſſion. 

„ "Thoſe queſtions might come properly from her 
brother: from your Grace they are unneceſſary—nor 
will I reſolve them.” 

% Methinks, Lord Oſmond,” ſaid Jack Ainſley, 
& the leaſt you can do, is to put out of ſuſpenſe an 
unhappy lover.” 5 | 5 

„I pity all unhappy lovers, Sir perhaps I am one 
myſelf !—But I ſhall make no further reſponſes to the 
Duke s interrogations.” a 5 | 

« You need not, Oſmond,” replicd his Grace.“ I 
am well convinced that Lady Julia has elected you the 
partner of her fate—but my arm ſhall prevent it.“ 

“% Without fearing your wrath, my Lord, I will 


decline this combat at leaſt for the preſent. I owe. 


Lord and Lady Mortimer too much refpe& to make 
their houſe the ſcene of broils and bloodſhed—another 
time may ſettle the matter as well I do not wiſh to 
plunge you into eternity, —Prithee live, and ſeek ſome, 
kinder miltreſs ! ? | f 
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C And do you add rallery to infolence? You have 
got the cant of prieſtcraft. It is not long, poor boy! 
ſince your father diſcarded the parſon who ſet you fer. 
mons as leſſons to get by heart I ſuppoſe ye alſo 
chaunted pſalms together as ye travelled. You hay 
an excellent voice, and it ought. never to be tuned to 
profaner notes, —Did he nor often warn you to beware 
of the allurements of women? Pity you did not ob- 
ſerve his admonitions on that head as ſtrictly as you 
ſeem inclined to follow his doctrine in reſpect of 
fighting!“ 1 

It is you, my Lord, who are now jocular ; and 
*Faith I am glad of it. In ſpite of your farcaſm, [ 
own that I am no ſriend to duelling ; and certainly 
have imbibed ſo much morality as to believe that the 
reſſection of being a murderer muſt be a terrible one.” 

« Oh! this is paſt jeſting.— ] did imagine that your 
aitoniſhing compoſure ſprang from ſomething not 
right, and would at laſt dwindle into mere puſillanimi. 
ty. By Heaven, the advice you gave ſhall be revenged! 
Julia Herbert ſhall be metamorphoſed into that 
kind miſtreſs you bade me ſeek Her diſguſt to you 
henceforward will work the change, and be the conſe. 
quence of ſuch palpable cowardice. I will exerciſe 
this weapon not in pointing it at your breaſt—but in 
giving you the chaſtiſement we inflict on thoſe be- 
neath us. Then ſhall ½ Julia be informed what a va- 
liant protector ſhe had erroneouſly made choice of,— 
thou deceitful, cowardly boy!“ —A little before he 
ended his ſpeech, the Marquis unſheathed his ſword 
and as the Duke was advancing to execute his curſed 
threat, he exclaimed, | ; 

«© Dare not, for your ſoul, Suffolk, attempt it—or, 
by that Heaven you named, I will inſtantly lay youa 
corpſe at my feet !”—"Che Duke, as it were, mecha- 
nically retreated a few. paces back—'There was an ener- 
gy in Oſmond's voice—a majeſty in his deportment, 

ufficient to ſtrike awe into the moſt intrepid by- 
ſtander. | 2:4 
ee Now, Weſtbrook,” cried he, “ I call on you to 
lay, whether I have not, to the utmoſt of my 3 

| evade 
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eraded a rencontre? Were I, after this inſolence, to 
with- hold my arm, I ſhould merit the brutal diſgrace 
he has dared even to menace Oſmond with. — Still 1 
wiſh not,“ turning to the Duke, * to take your life 
Be more 3 or you loſe all chance of ever again 
breathing an affront tõwards any man.“ They en- 
gaged, and juſt as their duel approached the period, 
you entered.“ 

I chid Weſtbrook for not having informed me of 
the appointment : he vindicated himſelf, and rejoiced 
moſt ſincerely that the Marquis was not in the Duke's 
condition, | 


When Suffolk was put to bed, and all the company . 


that was invited to this unlucky entertainment had de- 
parted (which happened very ſoon after the fray be- 
came public), we went to the Ladies—The firſt ob- 
jet that ſtruck my eyes was Charlotte Pelham on her 
knees to Lady Mortimer. I approached my wife, and 
aſked the cauſe. © TIreally know not,“ ſhe anſwered, 
« why the ſhould be in that poſition, unleſs ſhe aſ- 
ſumes it with a deſign to keep me from my mother, 
whom ſhe is afraid ? ſhall prevail on to be reconciled 
to the Marquis—But, if my ſuſpicion injures her, ſhe 
muſt be diſtracted; for ſhe calls on me to implore Lord 
Oſmond to pity, and not abandon her.—She it was 
who firſt gave intelligence of the duel— alarmed Julia 
in a cruel manner and has by ſome means violently ir- 
ritated my mother againſt her. Raiſe her, my Lord, 
and perſuade her to diſgrace her ſex no further 


muſt give my attention to perſons for whom I am near- 


ly concerned.” She paſſed on to the upper end of the 
room; and, when I had ſeated the miſchievous girl, 
and given her to the care of ſome female domeſtics, I 
followed Caroline to the place where Lady Pemberton 


and the reſt were aſſembled. I perceived that her La- 


dyſhip was violently agitated. The Duke of North- 
ington ſat near her, to whom ſhe addreſſed her con- 


verſation in a low voice. Oſmond was walking back- 


wards and forwerds the apartment with haſty ſteps—his 
arms folded - his countenance pale, and marked with 
deſpair and horror. Julia was ſeated in a remote cor- 
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ner of the room: Lady Caroline Denley's arms were 


thrown around her, and on her compaſſionate boſon | 


reſted the beautiful face of the afflicted creature, whilſt 
Emily Edgcumb held one of her hands, which ſhe 
bathed with tears. I approached Lady Pember. 
ton, and begged to know why ſhe ſhould be ſo 
exceedingly affected at a cataſtrophe which Suffolk 
brought upon himſelf, and but too well merited! 
«© What gives me moſt wretchedneſs at preſent, my 
Lord,“ cried ſhe, © is finding that Julia, whom I al. 
ways thought the moſt amiable of mortals, has thrown 
aſide duty and diſcretion—ſhe has, by giving clandeſ- 
tine encouragement to a man I will have no alliance 
with, rendered herſelf worthy only of contempt—ſhe 
has cauſed, him to imbrue his hands in the blood of 
the admirable Suffolk; an object beloved by her bro- 
ther and me the huſband, ſhe well knew, we had al- 

lotted for her.“ a 
_  « How injuriouſly does your Lady ſhip ſpeak of her! 
—Ah, Madam, ſhe is the very amiable being you al- 
ways though: her !—On my ſoul, ſhe was ignorant of 
the quarrel—Suffolk has been wholly to blame on the 
oecaſion — he behaved like a ruffian, and gave ſuch pro- 
vocation, as was inconſiſtent with a man of honour not 

to reſent,” 
« Suppoſing ſhe was ignorant that a fray would 
enſue between the Duke and her favourite Oſmond, 
can you, my Lord, exculpate her for liſtening to the 
love he uttered without my ſanction ? It is im- 
poſſible Say no more—Julia has deceived me.” — 
I left Caroline to plead her ſiſter's cauſe with the an- 
gry mother, and went to Julia. I took the hand chat 
iſs Edgcumb held; I beſought her to look up—to 
ſpeak to me; and ſaid ſomething of comfort.— She 
raiſed her head — Ah, my brother !”? cried ſhe, 
&« what comfort can you afford me? I have loſt every 
proſpect of it entirely !—my mother is offended —ſhe 
will never pardon, me!“ Then ſhe muſt be the moſt 
unreaſonable of women ! Do not be uneaſy ; this ſilly 
afair will be of no conſequence—you ſhall yet be hap- 
py with your Oſmond.” Call lim not mine—he is 
| | | guilty— 
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guilty—he has ſent an unprepared creature to anſwer 
at the tribunal of jũſtice for crimes unthought of— 
Ah, my Lord, in how culpable a light has he been 
painted to me!“ Perdition ſeize the wretch who 
was ſo officious! For God's-ſake, my deareſt Julia, 
do not ſuppoſe him guilty He was urged to the de- 
fence he made by the moſt illiberal language that ever 


tongue uttered—On your account he refrained from 


drawing, till his gallant ſpirit could bear no more in- 
ſult with impunity—Suffolk yet lives; but, was it 
otherwiſe, the Marquis could not be arraigned, ſince 
the Duke, in aiming to put a period to the life of his 
rival, loſt his own, though warned againſt the danger 
by his generous — ro If you. e any charity 
in your nature, any love for Oſmond, I conjure you 
not to add to his diftreſs by thinking unworthily of 
him !—At a leiſure moment you ſhall hear the whole; 


in the mean while, take it upon my honour that he is 


innocent.“ « Ah, my poor Oſmond !” ſhe ex- 
claimed, and again ſunk upon Lady Caroline Den- 
ley's boſom.—— I went to the Marquis: How is 
it, my beſt friend?“ demanded I. He anſwered, © It 
is with me, as with a man plunging into hell, deſtitute 
of hope, and taſting the beginning®torments of the 
damned—Oh ! would to God I had 1 d the fatal 
thruſt in Suffolk's ſtead !?? „ Exert your fortitude, 
my dear Oſmond,” cried I; “ make one effort. I 
will accompany you to Lady Pemberton—the ftorm 
of paſſion in her breaft ſhall be appeaſed—we will aſſail 
her with prayers—The Duke of Northington's influ- 
ence muſt gain her to our party he is fond of Julia, 


and will ſupplicate in her cauſe She will conſent, and 


field my ſiſter to your arms.“ | = 
“I have already tried to vindicate my. conduct,“ 
returned he; he will not hear me Julia has alſo 
caſt me off, and now hates me for deſtroying the inſo- 
lent fellow - who urged the combat.” | 


* Ah, Oſmond, pity the unhappy girl !—If ſhe has 


ſhewn you diſpleaſure, know that it was becauſe ſome 


poiſonous tongue accuſed you of being the ſole ag - 


greſſor. Julia is undeceived, and ready to be yours, 


E 2 


— 
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if Lady Pemberton acquieſces. To her you ſhall agaig 


pow forth entreaties—you have many advocates !”— 
e advanced towards her Ladyſhip, and throwing 
| himſelf on one knee, graſped. her hand- he entreated 
her to forgive him for what, if he had not acted, ſhe 
mult have deſpiſed him. He begged her to reflect on 
the miſery that would attend her daughter in a union 
with one whom ſhe was averſe to. fle deſcribed his 
paſlion for Julia in the livelieſt colours, and began from 
its commencement at the convent. He took upon 
himſelf the whole blame of her having concealed his 
declaration of it, and gave his reaſons. He painted 
his father's avaricious turn of mind, which would not 
be ſatished with leſs fortune than Lady Henrietta's— 
his apprehenſion of Lady Pemberton's contemning 
him as a match for Julia, when put in compariſon with 
the more eligible Suffolk yet he implored her to con- 
ſider, that a hoard of treaſure could not give relief to 
a wounded heart—and that Lady Julia, whoſe foul was 
ſenſible, and moſt truly delicate, would feel a load of 
miſery under a load of jewels, in the idea of her wear- 
ing them at the Sealer a man ſhe hated. He ſaid, 
a variety of ſuperb dwellings—a number of ſplendid 
. carriages, —and a throng of tinſell'd attendants, might 

atify the ambition of a leſs refined woman than Lady 
133 that he was enough acquainted with her 
excellence, to pronounce, that, though ſurrounded by 
the moſt gaudy pageantry, peace would be a ſtranger 


to her breaſt; and, he was well convinced, ſhe would 


look forward with impatience to her gaining poſſeſſion 
of that little ſpace of earth, where her lovely form 
would lie at reſt, till the laſt trumpet called it forth.— 
IT cannot give you half the particulars of his diſcourſe; 
but he 2 in ſo amiable, ſo touching a manner, that 
Lady Peniberton liſtened attentively, and viewed him 


with complacency. I thought the moment not unfa- 


vourable; and, flying towards Julia, I led her trem- 
bling to the ſpot where her lover ſuppliantly knelt— 


there we both aſſumed his attitude - Oſmond caught 


ber hand, and conjured Lady Pemberton to beſtow it 
on him Julia beſought her forgiveneſs— and I * 
3 ; treats 


a 


— 
- 
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ain treated her to make them both happy. Caroline was 
— not an idle ſpectatreſs Weſtbrook, Lady Caroline 
ng Denley, Emily e and even Budenall, joined 
ted their voices in my ſupplication. The Duke of North- 
ſhe ington, contrary to my hopes, was ſilent; but I be- 


on lieve we ſhould have ſuceeeded, had not the incenſed 

on Pemberton entered at the inſtant. He came from Suf- | 
his folk's apartment, full of reſentment towards Julia—- 
om indignation and hatred towards Oſmond. As he drew a 
ON near, he exclaimed, © Your Ladyfhip is ſurrounded 1 
his by petitioners—you muſt be pained—for what is more | 
ed irkſome than to be implored a favour that cannot poſſi- { 
ot bly be granted? I will free you, at leaſt, from one ö 
— of them 3?” and he ſnatched up Julia in his arms. In- ; 
ng human brother !”? ſhe cried, as he carried her off, 

ith « will you not let me obtain my mother's pardon ?” 

n- « To-morrow you will have leiſure enough for it,” he 

to anſwered, - He defired his wife and Almeria to ſee her 

ras conveyed to her chamber. © Pemberton,“ ſaid Oſ- 

of mond, ** why.is ſo much barbarity exerciſed on ſo gen- 

ar- tle an object? Inhuman brother indeed! © If your 

id, Lordſhip chuſes a filting- bout with me alſo, you will 

lid find me much at your ſervice—I am ſomewhat of a. 

ht ſwordſman, though not near ſo expert a one as the 

dy Lord Oſmond ; yet fortune may for once be propitious, 

er and render me more ſucceſsful than Suffolk was—if not, 

by I ſhall be contented to die in revenging the cauſe of 

zer my friend.“ | a ; 

1d „ My Lord,” exclaimed the Marquis, “ never will 

on I raiſe my arm againſt Lady Julia's -brother—ſo far 

m from menacing, behold me an humble ſuppliant to 

a you, Lord Pemberton! am I a ſuppliant—Give 

ſe; your ſiſter the angel Julia to one who conſiders the 

at promotion of her happineſs as his chief good—to a 

im man whoſe whole life ſhall be employed in ſtudying 

* how to make herbleſſed— who will with No,” 


n- replied the other; by Heaven you ſhall not call her 
— BK yoirs—at leaſt with my conſent. The filly girl would 
ht be equally averſe to the union, did ſhe but know that 
it the ſcantineſs of her fortune, after it had taken place, 
n- would cauſe her to be ſpurned at by the Duke of Weſt- 
E 3 | morland. 
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morland. Your notions, I believe, are ſomething 
more generous -—ſtil]” I will interrupt you in 
turn, Pemberton,” cried I: © I have a propoſal to 
offer, which muſt render all matters eaſy. It is no 
ſecret that you are tied down, and cannot make a8 
ample proviſion for your ſiſters, as your wiſhes would 
prompt you to do—I am under no ſuch tyrannic re- 
itriction— conſent to her marriage with the Marquis, 
and, to ſatisfy his father, I will this inſtant bind my. 
ſelf to pay on the joyful day that ſces them united, in- 
to Oſmond's hands, the ten thouſand pounds I receiy. 
ed with Caroline, and to that ſum I will add ten thou- 
ſand pounds.” —“ It ſhall not ſtop there, my dear 
Mortimer,” faid Weſtbrook: in the ſame hour, 
Oſmond ſhall have from me ten thouſand pounds more, 
My coulin's happineſs is at ſtake, and we can well af. 
ford it. The Duke can then have no wiſh but for the 
coanection—By all that is ſacred, Pemberton, they 
muſt not be ſevered !”? : 

Oſmond claſped his hands- My generous friends, 
what acknowledgments can I expreſs, that will ſhew 
the gratitude'of my heart !—Never were there greater 
proofs of regard! But it muſt not be - I cannot con- 
ſent to ſo kind a propoſal.— If Lord Pemberton will 
do me the honour of beſtowing his lovely ſiſter on me, 
my father ſhall never approach her. My circumſtances, 
independent of him, are certainly very cireumſeribed; 
yet I may ſafely aver, they will ſatisfy my Julia. Re- 
flect a little, my Lord, and your objections may ſub- 
fide. Dear Lady Pemberton, what do you ſay!“ 
She looked at her ſon, and, perceiving in his counte- 
nance averſion to the noble youth, anſwered, I re- 
commend to your Lordſhip to drop the affair— it 1 
impoſſible for me ever to comply! -“ I have already 
pronounced my determination,“ cried Pemberton; 
% and nothing ſhall make me alter it.“ Oh, that 
my poor father was alive!“ exclaimed Caroline, 
« And what if he was?” demanded her brother. 
« Why then he would more mildly uſe that autho- 
rity as a parent, which you have arrogated to 

1 bbs | your- 
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yourſelf as a brother,” He was highly diſpleaſed. 


« I ſee the conſequences,” cried Lady Pemberton, 
« that will happen from this girl's imprudence—my 
family, that has hitherto been one of harmony, will get 
into parties—nothing but diſſentions ſhall I be witneſs 
of,” 

« When your Ladyſhip,” replied Caroline, “ cen- 
ters your affection ſolely in your ſon, and, to pleaſe his 
unjuſt caprices, will devote your daughters to wretch- 
edneſs, it muſt be ſo.— Great God be praiſed, that 
I got out of his power before this change, this mon - 
ſtrous change in his diſpoſition happened i How 
comes it, Pemberton ?—You were once ſoft, and bene- 
volent—has your wife uſed any arts-proper for the 
end to ſet you at variance with your ſiſters? Poor 
man! if ſo, I pity yon.” The Duke of Northington 
faid ſomething in- vindication of his abſent daughter, 
and was about to reprove her, when ſhe interrupted 


him—““ I entreat your Grace's pardon—but this is 


no time for lectures foreign to the preſent purpoſe— 
You have been very ſilent, my Lord, on the ſubject 
near our hearts. If you join not in our ſupplication, 
pray create no greater obſtacles to our ſucceſs !P—L 
never ſaw any one look more vexed and mortified than 
Pemberton did at the concluſion of the ſpeech ſhe ad- 
dreſſed to him. — She turned to her mother, with a 
ſweet enthuſiaſm fell at her feet, claſped her knees, 
and, raiſing up her eyes, exclaimed, ** Dear Madam, 
be ſtill our parent —ſuffer not that feeling, tender heart 
of yours to be warped by the example of others inhu- 
manity—ſuffer it to plead in our behalf !—Make our 
amiable Julia bleſſed, and you will beſtow felicity un- 
ſpeakable on Almeria, my huſband, Weſtbrook, and 
your Caroline—Think, my mother, how many will 
become unhappy, if the moody humour of your ſon is 
to be gratified !——My generous Mortimer, my kind 
couſin, have found an expedient that will remove all 
dftculties——As you with not to behold my poor 
Julia an object of compaſſion, 1 conjure you to grant 
me the favour I aſk !—Say that you do, and let me 

| E 4 run 
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run to rejoice her with the tidings!” “ Riſe, Lady 
Mortimer,“ ſhe coldly replied : “ I am not to be dic- 
tated to—Shall I reward the man who deprives of life 
a perſon whom I warmly regard; and that, the minute 
after he has committed the crime— even now when juſ- 
tice ſhould be in purſuit of him —Aſſure yourlelf, 
I will not be ſo weak. You have ſpoken too freehy to 
me; I ſhall not readily pardon it.” She aroſe ard 
left the room. Caroline and Pemberton were warm in 
altercation, till Oſmond begged he might no longer 
give riſe to it. He defired Pemberton to look on him 
as his priſoner; the other refuſed it, and abruptly 


quitted him. The miſerable Oſmond threw himſelt on 


the floor, and ſeemed totally inſenſible to all around 
him. Lady Mortimer retired to Julia's apartment, 
to obſerve how ſhe was ſituated, after promiſing me, 
chat, if ſhe was capable of it, ſhe would prevail on 
Ber to write him a line of tenderneſs, and beg of him to 
avoid being taken by thoſe who would endeavour to 
revenge on him the Duke's fate, I went to my wretch- 
ed friend, whom Budenall and Montague were try- 
ing to awaken from the trance into which he had fallen. 
I affiſted, but no arts we could uſe had any effect. At 
length, Lady Mortimer returned ; and, as ſhe ap- 
proached him, he fixed his eyes on her with eagerneſs 
called her his Julia,—and beſought her to fly with 
him directly. She wept bitterly at the melancholy 
condition ſhe ſaw him in—he perceived it, and exclaim- 
ed, Is this propoſal ever to be the cauſe of tears !— 
Ah, my dear love, you know their power !—I cannot 
bear to ſee you afflicted - Come, no more, my Julia! 
we will look forward to brighter proſpects. When 
Lady Pemberton and the Duke conſent to reward our 
love, where ſhall we ſpend the firſt fortnight. of our 
marriage ?—My father will expect us to viſit in Hamp- 
ſhire—you will prefer paſſing it at your mlother's---you 
ſhall be gratified---Lady Pemberton muſt receive us--- 
Or ſtay---ſuppoſe we ſetile it thus---Mortimer and 
Caroline will be anxious to have us with them till your 
bouſe in What ſtill weeping, my deareſt Julia !--- 


Ah, how you make me ſuffer !”” He pauſed for ſome 


minutes; 
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minutes; then ſuddenly ſtarting on his elbow, again 
went on: Faith we are thankful to Weſtbrook for 
this ſweet opportunity no, to Mortimer I believe 
know not which · my ideas are confuſed-·· Suffolk puſh- 
ed hard to have my beloved in his chaiſe- How curſed 
faſt the fellows drive! they will too ſoon put an end to 
the felicity I enjoy !---Nay, I will no more be reproved 
---one kiſs- -- one dear kiſs !---why do you chide me- 
this is prudery, ſweet girl-— Ah! they already ſtop, 
my Julia !---oh miſery !? He grew outrageons, and 
uttered the moſt incoherent madneſs imaginable. Fre- 
derick Montague propoſed that a ſurgeon ſhould take 
ſome blood from his arm: with difficulty he breathed 
a vein, and, after the loſs of many ounces, he came to 
himſelf, It was then ſtrongly moved that he ſhould 
directly leave Windſor, ſet out for one of the neareſt 
ports, and from, thence embark for France, where he 
ſhould remain till the affair was in ſome meaſure huſh- 
ed, He was totally averſe to it---aſked what buſineſs 
he had with life ? and whether it would not be better 
that he ſhould yield it up to the law, than to be expi- 
ring for years, harraſſed with anguiſh excruciating, and 
beyond a martyr's ſuffering ?? „ How equal we are,” 
cried I, © to any calamity, whilſt we have no dread of 

its reaching us! Did I not, Oſmond, hear you, a 
few hours ago, ſwear to Julia, that no misfortune 
ſhould ſhake your conftancy---that for her you would 
ſupport life?“ “ You put a wrong conſtruction on 
my words--I alluded to my attachment--To live diveſt» 
ed of hope, of ever again beholding her, is above mor- 
tal ability.” “Read there, my good friend,“ cried 
Lady Mortimer, preſenting him with a billet, © and 
then judge if you are at liberty to deſtroy an exiſtence 
on which another depends.“ The writing had more 
effect on him than would the pleading of an hundred 
tongues, though each was ſuperior to a Cicero's. 
Weſtbrook, who had withdrawn to prepare himſelf, 
and-to order a carriage, entered, and propoſed that 
Lord Oſmond ſhould change his dreſs, and ſet out im- 
mediately He heſitated—for the fifth or fixth time 
peruſed his billet —kifſed it as often—whiſpered ſome- 
| | E 5 thing 
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thing to Caroline —and then, turning to us, ſaid, he 
' was ready to do whatever his excellent friends recom. 
mended, © Budenal,”” cried he, © though my rival, 
you have compaſhon on my ſufferings-—you have Jon 

diſcovered my affection for Lady Julia—your difinte- 
reſted, generous ſoul never laid one barrier in my way, 
or uttered a ſuſpicion to any one Let me preſume to 
aſk a continuance of your regard !” © If you forget, 
my Lord,“ replied Budenall, „/ never can, the ob- 
ligation I am under to you Mortimer, Montague, 
have you not often heard me declare, that to the Mar. 
quis Lam indebted for preſerving my life? Was it not 
for him, I ſhould one night at Florence have fallen a 
victim to” two aſſaſſins, who, it afterwards appeared, 
miſtook me for Lord Rainsford—I was nearly over- 
powered by them, when Oſmond, chancing to pal 
that way, diſtinguiſhed the voice of a perſon calling 
for help-—He came to my reſcue, deſperately wounded 
one of the villains, and put the other to flight—yet 
this action he treats as of no conſequence—he call 
me difintereſted—generous.—Ah, my God! could! 
do too much to make him happy !—Believe me, my 
dear Oſmond, I ceaſed to be your competitor from the 
moment I perceived what bent your inclinations had 
taken—l eſteemed, I admired your virtues from my 
earlieſt acquaintance with you—you alone I think de- 
ſerviag of the amiable woman we both prefer—and to 
you 5 would I ever have reſigned her, putting gra- 
titude entirely out of the queition. Look on me du- 
ring life as your friend—a ſympathizing one I ſhall 
ever be—— Would it were in my power to prevail on 
Lady Julia to be the companion gf your preſent flight! 
but perhaps it is beſt that it ſhould not be ſo Keep 
up your {pirits— be careful of yourſelf as you value her 
happineſs - and reſt aſſured, that you will yet be happy 
in the poſſeſſion of her—-If I can in any ſhape whatever 
be of uſe to you, do me the pleaſure of commanding 
me.” Oſmond embraced and thanked him; then re- 
tired to change his dreſs, and give ſome orders to 
Souville. Weſtbrook and Montague determined to ac- 
company hum. 'There was more of caution in our ur- 


ging 


- 


we 
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ging Oſmond's abſence, than any abſolute neceſſity 
there was for it. If Suffolk dies, and he ſtands his 


trial, he muſt, I think, on the oaths of Weſtbraok, 


Jack Ainſley, and myſelf, be acquitted— however, lis 
departure from hence was a circumſtance moſt proper 
in his ſituation. | 

As we with Lord Oſmond were crofling the ſaloon 


to get to the carriage, Charlotte Pelham ruſhed in— 


fell at the Marquis's feet, and, encircling his knees 
with her arms, declared, if he left her, ſhe would 
expire on the ſpot. He begged her to conſider the 
impropriety of ſo condeſcending a behaviour aſſured 
her that he would always think gratefully of the flat- 
tering diſtinction ſhe honoured him with; and im- 
plored her not to render the obligations he owed her 
more painful to him than they already were, by per- 
fiſting in a partiality that it was plain he was not de- 
ſerving of. * | 

„ Ah, my Lord!” exelaimed ſhe, “ you little 
know to what lengths my ungovernable love has hur- 
ried me !—It was I—the lighted Charlotte Pelham, 
who plunged you into a fea of woe !-—-Oſmond, can 


you pardon me ?—It was I who inſpired Suffolk with 


jealouſy - who urged him to call you out !—Dear Oſ- 


mond, be patient, whilſt I add, that it was I who in- 
formed Lady Julia of the duel— that you ſought it !— 
who almoſt killed her, and rejoiced at the proſpet—1I 
was the incendiary who exaſperated Lady Pemberton 
with you both—I told her of clandeſtine meetings 
which you never had—I told her, that, to get rid of 
Suffolk's addreſſes, ſhe incited you to rob him of life 
—that I overheard your converſation—and that after 


ſupper was the time fixed on- all this I mentioned. 


when I informed her that you and Suffolk had fought! 
—My motive was revenge—revenge on you for your 
cruelty—on Lady Julia for depriving me of your 


heart.—But when you entered the room, and I beheld 


your grief, deep repentance filled my breaſt—The 
avowal I have made is a proof of it Do not execrate 
me—however culpable, I have this excuſe to offer, 
that my paſſion for you impelled me to undertake ſo 
unwor- 
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unworthy a part.—Vou are about to fly—you hold 
me 2 contempt !—Dear Oſmond, pity- and forgive 
mel | 

He had often attempted to raiſe her, but in vain— 
J was fearful that his arm might bleed, and begged 
him to defiſt—He was overcome, and threw himſelf 
on Budenall's ſhoulder—* I pardon you, Madam,” he 
cried ; “ but you mult leave me.” 

* Oſmond, can you be ſo inhuman !—Leave you! 
—Ah, my beloved Lord, you cannot pardon, and en- 
join ſuch a command at the ſame time! Forgiveneſs 
appears not under the ſentence—Let it come from 
your heart; and ſuffer me, dear Oſmond, —ſuffer me 
to attend you in your flight!“ 

Death and confuſion Ido I hear a-right !—You 
utter madneſs ſurely !*? and he precipitately motioned 
toward the door. She followed, and again claſped his 

nees. I diſengaged her hold, and, lifting her in my 
arms, was conveying her to the apartment of her 
mother, when meeting her ſiſter, who was come in 
ſearch of her, I recommended to her to prevent the 
girl from expoſing herſelf in ſuch a manner. Miſs 
elham was in tears, and expreſſed infinite concern 
for all the diſturbance Charlotte had occaſioned —ſhe 
ſtrove to compoſe her, but no lioneſs, robbed of her 
young, was ever more furious. I left her to give vent 
to her virulence, and was returning to my friend, 
when Lady Mortimer called to me from her dreſſiug- 
room. *© Here, my Lord,” ſaid ſhe, give this to 
Lord Oſmond—tis a miniature of Julia---the reſem- 
blance is ſtriking. Tell him that with it I preſent him 
my beſt wiſhes, but that I cannot undergo the pain of 
bidding him adieu.“ I embraced her, praiſed her 
ſenſibility, and flew with the welcome gift to Oſmond. 
I found him in the coach. I had juſt time to deliver 
my commiſſion, and bade him farewel. He was un- 
able to ſpeak, and only graſped my hand; but L can 
eaſily imagine what paſſed in his breaſt. The excel- 
Jent Miſs Edgeumb entreated Sir James not to leave 
him, till he had acquired fortitude enough to bear. the 
- calamitics that ſurround him with moderation. He is 
| accom- 
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her feet. 
exclaimed Caroline; © pray ſpeak to him.“ She open- 
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accompanied by two worthy and feeling 
their attention and delicacy inſpire him with comfort! 
You will, perhaps, be farprifed at my telling you, 
that, in the hurry-and confuſion we were in to get the 
diabolical Charlotte away, I failed to enquire, and 
they to inform me, whither their rout was deitined--- 
but in a few hours hence I hope to receive an expreſs 
from Weſtbrook. 
When the carriage was out of fight, I repaired to 
the apartment of Julia they had put her to bed. 
As I entered, I ſaw Mournies on her knees---her el- 
bows reſted on a chair---her hands ſupported her head 
---tears {treamed faſt down her cheeks. I ſpoke to 
her, and enquired for her Lady. Ah, my Lord,” 
cried ſhe in French,---for ſhe does not ſpeak Engliſh 
fluently, -' the poor child is very 1] !---ever ſince her 
filter perſuaded her to write a few lines, ſhe has neither 
wept, expreſſed a word, or taken notice of any thing.“ 
Has ſhe been worſe /ince, than ſhe was when ſhe firſt 
entered her room? * I really do not know ſhe did 
not ſeem ſo entirely ſtupified---ſhe ſpoke a little wildly 
to young Lady Pemberton, and fainted two or three 
times---ſhe appeared exceedingly diſturbed at the fight 
of. her---Once ſhe called me, and whiſpered a fear, 
that ſhe ſhould ſay ſomething wrong, which her bro- 
ther would hear of, and begged me, if poſſible, to 
23 her I was ſorely grieved I adviſed the 
adies to retire, and let her try to ſleep. They went 
out; which my lady obſerving beckoned me to her--- 
threw her arms round my neck——called me her good 
and faithful Mournies then ſighing ſaid, ſhe ſhould 
not trouble me long! She got into ſuch a fit of 
crying, as not to . capable of articulating another 
word. I advanced to the infide of the bed, and faw 
Caroline ſitting by her pillow, and Miſs Edgeumb at 
Here is our dear Mortimer, my Julia,“ 


ed her eyes, and ſtretched forth her hand 
„Well, my brother, is he gone?“ „ 
“He is, my dear Julia; and, for your ſake, will 
be careful of himſelf. He charged me with a 3 
e ; an 
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ſand tender things to you to bleſs you for him, for 
that kind billet which brought him back to life and 
reaſon—and to tell yon that he exiſts only on the hope 
of being yet yours.“ | 
He is gone, my Lord! -Ah, Oſmond, thoy 
art gone for ever! never ſha]l theſe eyes again 
behold you——never ſhall I liſten to you more! 
What a heart is mine that it does not break at the 
idea! — -I thank heaven that you retain in your ge- 
nerous boſom the deceiver hope! it will preſerve 
you to thoſe who know, and value your amazin 
worth ——but from hence—— you are loſt to the mi- 
ſerable Julia!“ 75 

I endeavoured to conſole her to prevail on her 
to baniſh ſuch a thought. I begged her to be com. 
poſed, and emulate the example of her lover, who 
conſidered it as unſuitable with his great ſoul to de- 
ſpair. | 
oy I am compoſed, you ſee ! not one tear” — 
rubbing her cheeks alternately-with her ſnowy hand 
„not even a ſingle tear falls as a tribute to this 
ſeparation Caroline ſheds many— ſo does Emily 

can ay feel more for Oſmond than his Julia!“ 

&« For a few minutes ſhe was filent; then, catchin 
my hand with both of hers, exclaimed, ——* But tel} 
me, my brother—you are the only one I acknowledge 
tell me, was it not cruel to force me away from 


bim, before I could pronounce the heart-rending 


word Farewel ? Lord Mortimer! in ſuch a ſituati- 
on as I was, I ſhould have pitied the pooreſt creature 
——aye, though ſhe had ſtained rhe honour of her 
family 1 ſhould have commiſerated the pangs ſhe en- 
dured——and have ſuffered her to ſay Farewel!!?—— 
Again ſhe pauſed—and then proceeded | | 
But, God be praiſed! my conduct has never 
been eulpable. In loving Oſmond, I loved the moſt 
amiable of mankind. If I was ſo publicly to be ex- 
pelled the preſence of all I held dear, why was not 
Caroline, or Emily, permitted to accompany me 


It would have been too merciful——1I was committed 
' priſoner to one, who would not fail to repeat to her 
Wes | enraged 
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enraged huſband the leaſt unguarded expreſſion that 
wretchedneſs might extort from my lips -— Where is 
Mournies, My pa g'? | 

She appeared before her——an aſtoniſhing wildneſs 
became vifible in Julia's eyes—ſhe began to utter her 
words with quickneſs—and her breath grew ſhort. 

% T want to know, my dear Mournies,“ faid ſhe, 
« whether I expreſſed any thing faulty for which I 
ſhall be condemned by Lady Pemberton—by her ſon ? 
My head was giddy—but I meant no offence to 
any-one—I have no animoſity in my breaſt, Heaven 
can tell. Anſwer, Mournies.”? | 

% Alas, my deareſt young Lady! who can be of- 
fended with ſuch ſweetneſs?” of 

«© Why every one can but Lord and Lady Mor- 
timer—but he—whom I ſhall never ſee again!—Think 


you, my friend, that all are as partial to me as you 
997 


- © You faid nothing, my excellent Lady, but what 


was gentle as is your own heart.“ 


% That was well! — and now call Caroline to mie.“ 
“J am here, my dear Julia ;--what would you 
fay?” | 


left, is juſt enough to know that you—-my brother— 
and Emily, want reſt—T pray ye all to ſeek it.“ 

It was in vain to think of it, whilſt it was to her 
a ſtranger. —I uſed every means to make her weep : 
it was to no purpoſe ; ſhe was very feveriſn, and be- 
came abſolutely delirious. Lady Mortimer and Miſs 
Edgcumb never left her bed's fide; nor did I, till a 


ſummons obliged me to quit her apartment. It was 
from Mrs. Pelham, who was about to leave Windſor, 


and who deſired to ſee me, that ſhe might apologize 

for the confuſion her daughter had created. I did 

not behold Charlotte, and moſt ardently hope that my 

eyes may never be mortified with the fight of ſo curſed 

an object. I pity Miſs Pelham, whole 

had happened was great. She is an amiable girl. 
Emily Edgcumb juſt now informed me, that, as 


the and Julia were walking up and down the great 


room, 


“In truth I forgot—and all the little ſenſe I have : 


e grief for what 
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room, waiting for their partner's return, they heard 
**a. prodigious murmur, and ſaw a great buſtle amongſt 
the company. Perplexity and horror appeared in al- 
moſt every countenance. Julia enquired the occaſion, 
of the perſon ſhe firſt met, who unjuckily ond to 
be Charlotte Pelham. | 

% Good God!”” cried the, “ I am aftoniſhed that 
your Ladyſhip of all people ſhould aſk ſuch a queſti- 
on.” „ Why fo?” demanded Julia.“ Becauſe you 
cannot poſſibly be-1gnorant of the 7s that has been 
fought on your account.” ; 

« A duel-- and on my account! For en en 
dear Madam, let me comprehend you!“ 

« Your Ladyſhip,” replied the malignant girl, 
6 js certainly the firſt actreſs in the world! you 
repreſent Nature to perfection 80 I ſaid when you 
played Sigiſmunda—Lord Oſmond equals you in the 
ſame line—not a ſoul but could bave ſworn Tancred 
was the real diſtracted lover, in his own perſon, of 
Lady Julia Herbert - not a ſoul but could have ſworn, 
that Sigiſmunda, diveſted of her borrowed character, 
was the fond maid ſhe pretended—— that ſhe knew no 
attachment—that ſhe breathed not a wiſh but for Lord 
Oſmond. « | 

What means this untimely rallery? — 
Now, who but myſelf, that “ know the arts of 
wilful woman Jabouring for her-purpoſe,” could ima- 
gine this terror affected? Who but myſelf would 

netrate to the bottom of this well - acted curioſity:? 

ho elſe could be convinced that you are too well 
acquainted with the horrid affair that you have been 
the inſtrument of a fatal quarrel, which has deprived 
the moſt unparagon'd of "his ſex of life, and cauſed 
an amiable man either to'fly his country, or to ſubmit 
to a violent fate? 
Who has done this?“ cried the trembling Julia ; 
* not I—ah, Madam, not I!” 

* Your Ladyſhip is conſcience ſtricken By your 
;oftipations Lord Oſmond challenged the Duke of 


- Suffolk— For the firſt time Lord Oſmond committed a 


Laut but, circumſtances weighed, it ought in a great 
| meaſure 
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meaſure to be excuſed, and the blame de crown on 
her in whom it originated In a word (fnce you will 
| have me repeat the affair,) the Marquis very ont ally 
2 provoked the Duke to go out with him—they tought, 
| and“ 

She had not time to finiſh her barbarous ſentence— 
Julia fainted—all flew to her relief, and in ſome mi- 
nutes brought her back to life. When that was ac- 
compliſhed, Miſs Edgeumb took notice that Charlotte 
faſtened herſelf to Lady Pemberton's ear, as Milton's 
devil did to Eve's, and it is evident with a no leſs miſ- 
chievous intent. The amiable” Julia, meaning to ſeek 
comfort from her mother, drew near to her; but, in- 
ſtead of it, ſhe met the ſharpeſt rebukes. She re- 
proached her with diſſimulation - imprudence; bid 
her leave her, and never to expect that ſhe ſhould have 
any further confidence in her. -A ſecond time ſhe- 
fainted—her mother beheld it without emotion—Lad 
Caroline Denley ſupplied the place of one—almo 
every female was buſied in recovering and aſſiſting her. 
They had ſcarcely effected it, when Lord Olmond 
entered—at the ſight of him ſhe hid her face in Lady 
Caroline's boſom-—* Ah, Madam, whiſpered ſhe, 
„he lives! —thank Heaven he lives! — But he is now 
a ' murderer—let me not behold him—ungrateful 
Oſmond! ——what reaſon had he to make himielf thug 
unworthy of“ Lord Oſmond came up to her: 
he took one of her hands, which ſhe immediately 
withdrew—her eyes ſhe kept averted from him. He 
ſpoke with tenderneſs inconceivable—ſhe waved her 
hand, and defired him inſtantly to quit her. He 
begged only to be allowed to vindicate his conduct 
—ſhe repeated her command: and he, with the ut- 
moſt reluctance, was forced to obey. He then addreſ- 
ſed Lady Pemberton, who would not. hear him, as I 
before mentioned. In ſome time after Weſtbrook and 
I came in—you know the reſt. 

Every- one left Windſor this morning, excepting the 
Herbert family, Lady Caroline Denley, Miſs Edg- 
cumb, Suffolk, and Jack Ainſley.— The duke lives; 
but that is all we have no hopes of him. H——8 


and 
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and A——r, who were ſent for, arrived about ten 
o' clock. On'examining his wounds, they confirmed 
our tears reſpecting him. * 


Another victim the mercileſs grave ſeems to gape 


for —you will ſhudder when I name julia Herbert to 
be the one. She is, in my opinion, dangerouſly ill. 
A moſt ſevere fever has attacked her; and ſhe conti- 
nues in the delirious way I mentioned, with this dif- 
ference, that ſhe has not a moment's interval of reaſon. 
Her mother, juſt now, hearing of the piteous condi- 
tion ſhe has been in all the day, conſented to ſee her, 
The appearance of her muſt hes brought remorſe to 
her heart for the tranſactions of a few paſt hours, 
She ſpoke tenderly to Julia, who was at” the time as 
ignorant of its being Lady Pemberton, as ſhe would 
have been of a perſon ſhe never beheld. 

Her Ladyſhip reported to her ſon the melancholy 
ſituation ſhe was in—this was his kind reply: “ The 
mere artifice of a plotting girl to gain her point! Julia 
is wonderfully clever! God forbid ſhe ſhould be as ill 
as your Ladyſhip thinks her! Believe it on my word, 
ſhe will ſhortly recover, if there is no notice taken of 
her delirium.” ' | | 

In this manner does he perſiſt to judge of one ſupe- 
rior to contrivance or fineſſfe. Ere he awakens from his 
error, perhaps but I will not anticipate the worſt of 
evils ! Should ſhe die, ſome there are who would be 
juſtly puniſhed in their own feelings for their barbarity 
-— The lovely girl would be releaſed from a load of 
miſery, which, if ſhe recovers, myſt be horrible to 


ſupport—Oſmond, I think, can never be hers; and I 


am ſatisfied, death, in all its terrific-forms, they would 
each prefer to ſuch a certainty. Thoſe moſt. to be 
compaſſionated are the perſons whok now her excellence 
—who endeavoured to make her happy— and who will, 
in a ſudden manner almoſt, weep over her corpſe. —1 
am uneaſy about Caroline, whoſe condition renders her 
a very improper object to undergo ſuch acut« diſtreſs 
as ſhe is liable to experience. | 

No tidings have yet arrived from Weſtbrook. With 
the hope of giving you further information 4 _ 
TEK | rien 
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friend, I have kept my letter open to the laſt moment 
—it is now nine o' clock. There is ſome conſolation in - 
the thought of Oſmond's being ignorant of the dread- 
ful way his Julia is in—a miſerable pair they are in- 
deed !——I know not how the Duke will behave on 
hearing the particulars of his ſon's conduct. You had 
beſt, dear Montague, take upon yourſelf the diſagree- 
able taſk of imparting to him what you think requiſite 
of the late proceeding. You are well acquainted with 
his Grace; and no one is ſo well qualified for ſuch an 
office, I ſhall be glad to receive a line from you to 
ſay in what manner he bears it,—To-morrow I will 
write again.— I am, with much ſineerity, 


Your affeQionate friend, 


MoxTinia, 


To Sir CharLes MonTAGUE. 
Wind/or, Thurſday Evening. 


Ax expreſs has brought me a letter from Weſt- 
brook, which I ſhall pow. je as you will beſt judge of 
the fituation of Lord Oſmond, H————s and 
A r find no change in Suffolk ; but, from his 
holding out ſo much longer than they expected, they 
begin to have a glimmering of hope that he may reco- 
ver. From appearances I ſhould ſuppoſe it impoſſible, 
He is in ſkilful hands; and, if it is in nature to fave 
him, the two gentlemen I have named will effect 
it. 


Laſt night, after I had diſpatched Rugs with my 
packet, I joined Lady Caroline Denley, rd Pem- 
berton, his mother, and wife. I found Lady Caroline 
reaſoning with him on the abſurdity of his notion con- 
cerning Julia—He obſtinately maintained the opinion 
he had before expreſſed, that her illneſs was all a feint 
to excite pity, and cauſe the Marquis to be recalled. 
Lady Caroline told him it was incumbent on him to 

prove 
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prove the ſtrength. of his ſuſpicion, by viſiting her 
apartment A valuable life would probably be loſt for 
want of care; and then to allege that he thought her 
diſorder affected, would be a mean excuſe indeed | ] 
adored her for the generous warmth with which ſhe 
ſpoke : Pemberton conſented to follow her advice; 
and we accompanied him to Julia's chamber— He ad- 
vanced towards the bed, and, ſeating himſelf on it, 
thus addreſſed her: | 

„Come, my dear Julia—allow me now to beg, that 
you will exert your good ſenſe, and conſider the im- 
8 of giving way to ſuch unavailing grief——- 

our mother no longer remembers the foible ſhe re- 
proached you for- I come to ſolicit your pardon for 
my haſtineſs—you will forgive me, I am fure, dear 
Julia.“ 

% Who calls?“ cried ſhe ; “ Sir James !—You gave 

my letter to Louiſa--ſhe muſt tell Sir Charles with 
caut ion that his friend is murdered—he cannot bear it 
as I do l- Ohl] my couſin, why did you not ſtop 
Suffolk's inhuman hand!“ 
Pemberton touched her arm: © My God!“ ex- 
claimed he, * how ſhe burns !—She has a violent fe- 
ver“ “ Not at all,” cried Caroline, — *tis all artifce 
-—Jeave her to herſelf, and her ſufferings both of mind 
and body will ſoon be over!” She burſt into tears— 
« I too juſtly deſerve that retort, Lady Mortimer,” 
he replied ; “ I behaved unkindly—— but do not add 
to my mortification.” — He again ſpoke to Julia; ſhe 
paid him no attention, but continued to wander in the 
ſame ftrain. CO 

A troop of celeſtial ſpirits, robed in white gar- 
ments, ſurround him ——hyacinths,. violets, and roſes 
in their hands---they compoſe a wreath of orange-flow- 
ers-- they crown him with it--Oſmond ! tho? in heœa- 
ven, forget me not---Ah, my Lord, you look on me 
with contempt !---you abandon me for ever---you 
know I always hated. Suffolk—— Oh, . Oſmond !---! 
cannot bear it.” ---For a few minutes ſhe was filent--- 
but every feature gave evidence that her heart labourcd 
under a mighty conflict---at length, ſhe exclaimed, 
TS I have 
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te have diſcovered the place on earth which contains 
my Oſmond---I have found him — On torment !— 
diſtraction to my ſenſes---I have found him---but found 
him the huſband of Charlotte Pelham !---Was it your 
choice, my Lord ?---You need not—I know your love 
—your conſtancy too well !—it was the Duke of 
Weſtmorland obliged you to it We ſhall never 
meet again Dear Oſmond! farewel——-farewel for 
ever | | Hark ! what 
divine ſounds ſtrike my ear! again it grows 
more raviſhingly ſweet — my new friends are tryi 
to ſooth my anguiſh— ah, what goodneſs !—Are the 
ſorrows of a poor inſignificant girl worthy of being 
thought on by the great God of worlds! — Does he 
deign to make his Ele& tune their cymbals—and war · 
ble forth melodious notes, to comfort the heart of 
Julia Herbert! I will not loſe a ſound- Poor Oſ- 
mond! but huſh !”? | 

She ſeemed to liſten for ſome time——and then re- 
turned to her former rambling method of ſpeaking. 
Pemberton's breaſt was ſorely penetrated — He im- 
mediately ſent a courier for Doctor W——, whoſe 
aſſiſtance I ſhould have demanded earlier, but that 
Lord Pemberton, when I propoſed it to him, be- 
ſought me not to aid the girl's farce ſo egregiouſly, 
I did not chuſe to be thought officious, and left him 
to do as he pleaſed. 

When W. arrived, which was not till fix o' clock 
this morning, he found his patient in a deplorable 
way—He addreſſed her with that gentleneſs for which 
he is famed—he begged her to ;oforin him where her 
pain lay ? | | | 

4 Once I was fick,”” ſhe anſwered—*< I fainted —- 
There is a perſon —— would you think it, Lord Bu- 
denall?— there is a perſon who delights in ſurpriſing 
-in diſturbing, my wretched head But you are not 
Lord en Sir James - nor are you that hate- 
ful creature the Duke of Suffolk who are you pray? 
I beg you to retire your 


He 


appearance afflicts me.“ 
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He aſſured her he was a ſtranger to the Duke —and 
one intereſted in her recovery, which he hoped ſhe 
would permit him to facilitate. 

J believe,“ cried ſhe, © that you are no friend of 
Suffolk's ——you look humane — draw near then, 
There is a perſon who torment 


and let me tell you 
me to death—once he made me faint at Ranelagh— 
when I recovered, I faw at my feet a man that reſem- 
bled - — well, no matter !—he, Sir, was gentle and 
kind—aye, he loved the poor Julia, till the cru] 
creature I told you of murdered him — and now I 
ſhall never ſee him more!“ | 
* Doctor W. itrove to conſole her — ſhe interrupted 
im. | 

«© He ſtabbed him, Sir I threw myſelf between 
them his {word went through my heart, and piere- 
ed my beloved Henry's —— Ah, look there do 
you not behold the gaping wounds? — hear his 
ſhriek—again I hear him ſhriek !—not that he is mur- 
dered — but that his Julia is now left defenceleſs !” 

She ſunk upon her pillow, with claſped hands—the 
perſon to whom ſhe ſpoke was much affected. In a 
few ſeconds ſhe ſtarted up again. 
An angel now at my elbow bids me claim your 
promiſe—dear Sir, you ſeem very good—be the friend 
of my Henry !—ſnatch the weapon yet reeking with 
his blood, and plant it in -my breaſt - diſpatch I pray 
you—T want to be with my Lord—Suffolk only tor: 
tured me Heaven muſt reward you for ſo benevolent 
an action you will fave me from a dreadful marriage 
—you - will be the means of uniting me in a, better 
world to him whom my ſoul loves.” —“ I hope to be 
the means of uniting you here, dear Lady, to your 
Henry—Do not terrify yourſelf with theſe horrible 
imaginations—He, whom you lament as dead, lives to 
bleſs you Dear Lady Julia, make him not ſuffer, for 
a real calamity, thoſe pangs that rend your boſom for 
a fancied affliction— Think, if you die, what muſt be 
the fate of your Henry?!“ | 

« And do you ſay, Sir, that he lives?—Ah, now 
I diſcover the artifice—He lives! Impoſſible! Did I 


not 
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not ſee him expire? Dear Oſmond |! I will not be de- 
ceived—nay, do not doubt my tenderneſs!—'They ſhall 
never perſuade 'me to marry Suffolk. You, my dear 
Lord, firſt taught my heart to love—you are the only 
one whom it ſhall ever love The maſk of humanity 
ou have aſſumed, Sir, 1s ſeen through— you are 
3 againſt me begone and trouble me no 
more!“ 85 
She turned from him, and he, unwilling to agitate 
her further, retired from the bed. Doctor W. pro- 
nounces her in a moſt alarming fituation, and fears that 
no medicine can reach her diſeaſe The continual ter- 
ror ſhe 18 in—the immenſe exertion of her ſpirits- 
and the rhapſodies of madneſs ſhe utters, muſt exhauſt 
her greatly. The violence of her fever is not to be 
imagined. CELL DILY : 
iſs Edgcumb taps at my door Dr. W. declares 
that bleeding her muſt no longer be deferred—all day 
he has been anxious to have the operation performed; 
but it could not be effected from the reſtleſſneſs of her 
poſitions I am apprehenſive they will find it impoſſible 
—My preſence is deſired. | 


Eight &Chek. 


I am juſt returned from Julia's apartment — Mr. A. 
was preparing the apparatus for bleeding when I en- 
tered. Lady Pemberton was inducing her to ſubmit 
to the neceſſity of it; ſhe underſtood her not. Caro- 
line was trying to make her ſenſible how requiſite the 
operation was. Pemberton ſtood looking on with 
folded arms—a mixture of fear and grief ſat on his 
countenance—His wife and Almeria were in tears at 


the bottom of the room. Doctor W. was imparting 


his apprehenſion of his patient, I believe, to Lady 
Caroline Denley ; for ſhe wept exceedingly at what 
he ſaid: and Emily Edgcumb was exerting her powers 
to conſole Mournies, ja 


to quit the apartment. Good God, what a melancho- 
| ly 


oſe ſobs at length obliged her | 
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ly aſſemblage of people did it contain! Doctor W. W 


and Mr. A. approached the bedſide. | 2 
“Come, my dear Julia!“ eried Lady Pemberton, de 
© I will remove your fleeve”-- and ſhe held her arm, he: 


which Mr, A. took. Julia ſtruggled to diſengage it. 
„For mercy's ſake, Madam,“ ſaid ſhe, addreſſin ob 
her mother, —“ for the ſake of that God, who ae 
claims all violence, do not oblige me to this horrible 
marriage. — You cannot wiſh, Sir,“ turning to Mr. A, 
«to join two people who muſt be miſerable.—Oh, Oſ- 
mond I- my dear Oſmond !—why did I not hearken 
to what you adviſed ?—I am loſt—for ſee! Lord Peia- bei 
berton—the tyrannic diſpoſer of my fate—comes to 
pronounce curſes on my head—my mother follows his 
example, if I dare to refuſe Suffolk—Suffolk who has Ml © 
already been the deſtroyer of my peace.---God of com- 
paſſion !---will you look on, and ſee your creature 
forced to become a perjurer !---heart-breaking torture 
---Behold where Oſmond ſtands !---his eyes reproach 
me for my falſchood---he turns from me---fly not, I 
beſeech you---the vows I made you are impreſſed with 
indelible characters on my ſoul---never will I ſwerve 
from them---doubt not my firmneſs !--- Unhand me, 
thou moſt inhuman of men !---Now, Suffolk !---now 
I deſpiſe you !”? 

She wrenched her hand from Mr. A.---You can ea- * 
fily imagine the feelings of thoſe around her. It is Wy; 
in vain,” ſaid Lady Ganbierton, «:0 urge it further! 
— My child muſt die—and under a belief that her WM 07, 
neareſt connections are barbarians.” Her ſorrow was 
inſupportable—Pemberton ſcreened himſelf from Julia's 
Hght—T went to the bed, and, ſeating myſclf behind Wy. 

EE: her pillow, raiſed her in my arma. Fulia,” cried I, Nai 
1 my deareſt filter!——do you not know me! © By Hd 
| that ſoothing appellation,” ſhe. replied, . I am ſure I WT 
do, — you are Lord Mortimer.“ | - 

Mes, my much-loved girl—your brother—your gr 
Friend, and our Oſmond's— You are not well, and J 
come to beg of you to let that gentleman, Mr. A. Wi. 
draw a little blood from your arm——'The operation \ 

is not painful Vou will oblige me, dear Julia = 

Was 
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Was Oſmond here, he would requeſt it ; and, ſurely, 
you could not refuſe him! Reflect how much his litg 
depends upon your ſafety.” She ſmiled, and ſhook 
her head. Ah, dear deluſion I- But do what you 
pleaſe.” I kiſſed her cheek : © Sweet git what.an 
obligation you confer on me!“ Mr. A. again took 
her hand. - | 
« Surely, my Lord,” ſaid ſhe with eagerneſs, 
«he will not unite me to the Duke l Remember 
remember your honour 1s concerned as well as mine, 
that he ſhould not.” TI quieted her fears—He bled 
her till ſhe fainted— ſhe lay five minutes without the 
leaſt motion or reſpiration. By Doctor W. 's deſire, 
z cordial was poured thro? her lips, which inſtantly 
revived her; and, when I left her, ſhe ſeemed a little 
more compoſed, Adieu, dear Montague. I am, 


Your moſt devoted friend, 


MoxTIMER. 
— — 
To Lord MogTimts (encleſed). 
Sittingbourne, 


Wr have travelled as expeditiouſly as poſſible to 


this place, which we reached an hour ago. The por- 
trait that you, my good Lord, gave our diſtreſſed 
Oſmond, was a comfort to him unſpeakable. He 
would hold it in his hand—fix his eyes upon it—-ma- 
by obtruſive tears would roll down his pale cheeks, 
He would. preſs it to his lips; then lodge it for a few 
minutes in his boſom— quickly it would be recalled, 
ad the ſame pleaſing melancholy ſcene paſs over again. 
Thus was he ſupported, ti!] we drew near our preſent 
quarters, when, I believe, the idea of leaving Julia ſo 
far behind occurred, and tortured his ſoul. There is 
no deſeribin g to what a height his agonies aroſe during 
the laſt ten miles that we travelled. When we ſtop- 

Vor. II. F + << 
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Ped for a relay, I propoſed to him to quit the carriage, 
and ſeek repoſe for a couple of hours. Frederick fe. 
conded me. He was glad of any pretence to protract 
his ſtay in England, and conſented. We accompa- 
med him to an apartment for the purpoſe ; and, whill 
Souville was giving him ſome attendance,. he expreſſed 
a fear that this delay might be of bad conſequence to 
his Lord. Oſmond rebuked him for his timidity, and 
aſcribed the poor devil's impatience wholly to {cl. 
fiſhneſs. 

A deſire,“ cried he, „of viſiting the dirty city 
where you firſt breathed, renders you unmindful of 
every conſideration elſe, and that what you think ely. 
ſium is to others hell” Souville begged the Mar. 
quis's pardon for having offended him; and declared 
he preferred being with him, even in a priſon, to liv. 
ing with all poſſible afluence in the capital his Lord- 
ſkip thought him fo greatly attached to, ſevered from 
his ſervice. Oſmond was too much engaged with his 
own melancholy ideas to liſten to what he ſaid ; and 
ſeveral times did -a propoſal to return hover on his 
lips Once he exclaimed. 

ce It is not credible that my father ſnould be void of 
tenderneſs— Undoubtedly, were he to fee me, he would 
compaſſionate the anguiſh I endure.” 

Frederick entreated him not to tantalize himſelf with 
ſuch a notion. You know, my dear Oſmond,” fad 
he * better than any man, the temper of the Duke, 
Reflect only a minute, and you mult certain, that you 

have no ground for one flattering hope reſpecting him 
at preſent. His reſentment is now ſtrong, again vou. 
Were you to appear, it would break through all 
bounds. Wait then with patience till it ſpeuds itielt 
—till the ties of Nature operate in your behalf. 4 
few weeks but a few weeks !——and all will be 


well.“ | 
Oſmond claſped his hands, and, like one in def 
fell on the bed. Souville drew the curtains rourd um, 
laced himſelf within hearing of his Lord—unc we 
Left the room, hoping, that, when he found it * 
| {icep 
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ſleep might ſteal on his weary eye- lids. I truſt he will 
he enabled by it to proceed on his rout preſently. 

We are anxious to know the ſituation of poor Julia, 
yet cannot expect it on this ſide of the water. Be fo 
good as to write to me, and direct at the common 
place — Monſieur Deſſein's at Calais, where we will 
remain till J get a letter from you. Suppoſe your 
Lordſhip was to prevail on Julia to encloſe a few lines 
to Oſmond ? She ought to know the conſolation it 
would afford him. I am afraid Lady Mortimer has 
ſuſſered from the late diſagreeable ſcenes ſhe was in— 
ill calculated, indeed, for one in her condition! | 

I will not ſpeak of the Pemberton's further than to 


fay, that they have hearts of adamant—As for Suffolk, 


if no one wiſhes more for his recovery than I do—he 
has not a friend upon earth, / 

Ah, Mortimer ! had I been Oſmond, I wouid have 
taken glorious revenge on that devil incarnate Charlotte 
Pclham—1I would have gratiſied her inclination certain- 
ly !—She might have accompanied me as far as Dover; 
but there ſhe ſhould receive my congé, and be left to 
make the beſt of her way up to London, or wherever 
he-pleaſed, whilſt I purſued my voyage with the ex- 
ulting idea of having prevented her admiſſion in future 
to the circles of women of character. | 

I muſt ſend a ſhort letter to my generous Emily, 
and that to thank her for the friendly offices ſhe permits 
me to adminiiter to the unfortunate Oſmond. ; 

Frederick joins me in baiſemains to Lady Mortimer. 
| am, my Lord, with much warmth, your Lordſhip's 


Moſt faithful 
And affectionate 


James WrE%*TBROOK. 


F 2 7. 
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To Lord Mor TIMEX. 


St. Fames's-Square, Thurſday Aftermey, 


Yo U, my Lord, who are acquainted with my at. 
tachment to the moſt excellent of men, can readily 
judge of the diſtreſs I experienced on reading your 
Lordſhip's packet. Had I known where to have 
found Oſmond, I ſhould, my Lord, on the receipt of 
your firſt letter, have flown to him, and offered all the 
aſſiſtance in my power to ſupport him under the afflicti. 
on with which he is oppreſſed— But I am ſatisſied in 
the reflection of his having two companions, who, 
poſſeſſing hearts at eaſe, can better ſupply comfort to 
his ſorrows, than the unfortunate man that now ad- 
dreſſes your Lordſhip. | 
I went this morning to Groſvenor-ſquare. I am at 
a loſs to ſay, whether the Duke of Weſtmorland was 
a ſtranger to the melancholy proceedings that happen- 
ed laſt Wedneſday, (for he arrived late laſt night from 
Peterborough,) or whether, being informed of the 
matrer, he delighted in the notion of having got rid 
of a young man whom he never loved; but certain it 
is, he wore, on my entrance, an uncommonly cheerful 
aſpect, and his eyes diſplayed a vivacity that is general- 
ly the reſult of having heard agreeable tidings. As 
ſoon as I couid obtain an opportunity by his ſilence, I 
began the buſineſs your Lordſhip commiſſioned me to 
treat on. I firſt imparted to him the paſſion that his 
don felt for Lady Julia Herbert, and deſcribed it with 
all the pathetic I was maſter of —His face grew red— 
his lip quivered—anger diſturbed the whole economy 
of his frame.—LI next mentioned the duel ; and relat- 
ed, in your own words, my Lord, what paſſed be: 
© tween Suffolk and Oſmond on the occaſion. When | 
ended, he pauſed for a minute or two; then exclaim- 
ed, © Give me leave, Sir, to tell you, that I ſhould P 
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not be ſorry, if your obſtinate friend had paid with his 
life the forfeiture of his obedience.“ a 

« Good God, my Lord, is it poſſible ! His deſtiny 
would indeed have been hard, if the inſolence of his 
antagoniſt had gone unpuniſhed ! —Heaven was too juſt, 
and chaſtiſed the man who deſerved it. No one can 
pity Suffolk, that hears the ſtory, He was meanly 
jealous of Lord Oſmond's ſuperior virtues his ſu- 
perior qualities. He knew the impreſſion they mult 
make on Lady Julia's heart—he ſought the life of his 
rival—and, forgetting the conſequence—the innate 
worth of the perſon, who was to be his adverſary, 
dared to let fall threats which the Marquis could not 
away with—He drew ; but, wiſhing no harm to Suf- 


folk, ſtood merely on his defence. The Duke's want 


of ſkill—his violence—or ſome cauſe that originated 
in himſelf, ſolely robbed him of life——not Lord Oſ- 
mond —-And yet ——— * 

« Say no more, Sir, I beg. It would be very ex- 
traordinary, if you did not repreſent the matter in the 
light moſt favourable to your friend. But, I am tho- 
roughly acquainted with the turbulence of his diſpo- 
fition—with his hot-headed raſhneſs. He had no right 
to endeavour to alienate the affections of the girl whom 
Suffolk meant *to make his wife. The quarrel, I am 
latisfied, was of his ſeeking. Would to God he had 
fallen, and never plagued me further!“ “ Merciful 
Heaven, how cruel! So amiable a youth to be thus 
calumniated 4 He who declined, as far as honour would 
permit him, the combat, to be called the aggreſſor! 
——to be wiſhed dead by the man who gave him ex- 
itence ! ——Unguardedly you dropped the expreſſion, 
my Lord--prithee recal it, and I will for ever blot it 
from my memory !” | 
_* Retain it there, Sir, if yon pleaſe, till you im- 


part it to Lord Oſmond ;. and let this meſſage be its 


companion, that, as ſoon as he chuſes, he 1s at liberty 
to ſet out for America, for France, Holland, the Eaſt- 
Indies—in ſhort, what place he thinks beſt. Aſſure 
him that I ſhall write no more ſubmiſſive notes; ſend 
my fervants no more to fit up at his houſe, till he re- 
| . a turns 
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turns from the habitation of witchcraft which he fre. 
quents, where he momently curſes my tedious lingering 
in a world that wants me not— they ſhall no more, | 
ſay, Sir, ſpend the night at his hotel, looking with 
impatience for the young hero's return, to ſupplicate 
in my name his forgiveneſs I will never again be- 
hold him!“ | 

« Let me intreat your Grace to think' a little he. 
| fore fo harſh a ſentence is pronounced on him Il it 
does appear in your eyes that Lord Oſmond is to 
blame, attribute his faylt to the levity natural to a 
young man, and pardon it.“ 

No, Sir, I will never pardon him. He knew 
how greatly I diſapproved vf an alliance with the 
Herbert family—— TI cautioned him againſt the ſubtle 
poiſon that lurked beneath the beauty of thoſe arifu] 
girls— 1 bid him beware of the ſnares they would lay 
to catch his amorous heart—-In. open rebellion to ny 
will, he attached himſelf more than ever to them, [ 
informed him of the engagement I was under to 
Davenport, that a marriage f ould take place between 
him and Lady Henrietta—I ſolicited him to gratify 
my withes——— He abſolutely refuſed to do ſo; end 
ſpurned at the proviſion my tender care had made for 
him. He left me in wrath, vowing never to enter my 
doors again. That threat ſubdued my pride, aud! 
was all the father I threw afide my reſentment, and 
pleaded for a reconciliation. He then flew to Lady 
Pemberton's — —paid' his addreſſes to the. girl he was 


thoroughly convinced I liked not- fought a duel on 


her accounit—wounded dangerouſly a perſon of con!:- 
quence to the Kingdom, who 1s no doubt by this tim? 
dead—and has the preſumption to expect, that I will 
huſh the affair, ſupplicate the hand of his beggarly 
miſtreſs for him, give them up my eſtates, retire to 
ſome obſcure corner of the globe, and there ſpin out 
the remainder of my days on roots, or bread and water 
fit food for ſo deſpicable an object l But Lord Oi- 
mond is miſtaken in me I cannot be reproached by 
mankind for abandoning him to the ſevereſt turns of 
fortune, after the recent inſtance he has given of his 

libertiniſm. 
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ibertiniſm. My friends muſt certainly applaud me, 
for avoiding any meaſure that would continue in my 
country ſo dangerous a member to ſociety.” 

« Ah, my ; Rey I now ſee, that, but for a fear 
of the cenſures of the world, he would have been 
abandoned long ago by your Grice.” 

He looked confuled, aad was about to ſpeak, but 
faultered 

« Depend upon it, my Lord, that the unhappy 
rencontre will not clear you of the imputation of 
having ated with brutal inhumanity towards your ſon, 
when this matter is talked over, even by the enemy of 
Lord Oſmond —if ſach a one exiſts— His conduct can- 
not be condemned —the unnatural father uſt be exe— 
crated—Oimond's worth will be ſet in ontraſt — how 
unfavourable the compariſon to you, my Lord! — 
Ah, to be looked contemptibly on be the wortd, re- 
quires more humility to fupport, chats I am per- 
ſuaded, either your Grace or 1 cul) attain on fuch an 
occaſton!“ 

* You are in an error as to my ſentiments, Sir 
nor is it worth my while to explain them to you.— 
Had your friend conſented to marry Lady Henrietta 
Marchmont—had he ſhewn a willingneſs to oblige me 
in that affair he might have found that no father 
could have regarded a ſon more tenderly.” 

« So, my Lord, if he had rendered himſelf the 
moſt wretched of mortals, you would have ſtruggled 
with your nature, and tried to have eſteemed him!— 
He would have been adequately recompenſed, no 
doubt !——But, in the name of Heaven, how could 
your Grace ever have thought of connecting fo elegant 
a fellow with ſo miſerable a creature?—I declare to 
you, my Lord, I ſhould defpiſe my valet, were he 
even to entertain an idea of poſſeſſing her money, at 
the woeful expenſe of allo poſſeſſing her perſon. Was 
Lady Henrietta to offer kim her hand, if he did not 
refuſe it, I ſhould think him beſtial.“ 

“ I ſuppoſe, Sir, you have often told my ſon the 
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& Not I, my Lord! —— This, indeed, I have told 
him, that 7 held it impoſſible for your Grace to intend 
ſeriouſly fo prepoſterous a union: and it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that no one in their ſenſes could have a notion 

of making the charming, accompliſhed Oſmond, huf. 
band to a being ſcarcely human.—But we have wan- 
dered far from the purpoſe. For God's ſake, my 
Lord Duke, know the value of your ſon ! Conſider 
the bleſſing you own in him. Put it not in the power 
of futurity to compel you to curſe your preſent barba. 
rity. No longer be inflexible, I conjure yon; but 
act as a parent ought, and promote his happineſs !” 

« Ah, Sir Charles, your device is a bad one. I 
am not to learn that Lord Oſmond has ſent you on 
this errand. You have promiſed to be his panegyriſt 
to beſtow praiſes on a worthleſs ſubject.— That 
failing, I am by predifions to be terrified into com- 
pliance.“ 

« I ſwear to you, my Lord, I have neither ſeen, 
nor received a line from the Marquis ſince this un- 
lucky cixcuraſtance happened, on which you build your 
anger. I am abſolutely ignorant where he is; but be 
it where it will, that ſpot contains the moſt unhappy 
mortal that exiſts!” 8 

He deſerves to be ſo; and if the diſpleaſure of a 
parent can add to his miſery, pray haſten to inform 
him, that he has mine in its fulleſt extent; that I will 
not interfere in his behalf, though I ſee him led to 
execution; that from hence I will not ſupply him with 
a ſingle farthing; and, that he may not tire Heaven 
with prayers for my death, in the hope of profiting 
by it, it is my firm reſolve to cut him off from ever 
poſſeſſing a ſtiver of my fortune —in ſhort, that I wiſh 
never to hear more of him, and from this hour I will 
forget that I have a ſon.” g 

“ Well, my Lord, I muſt acknowledge that you 
are a ſingular father in truth! Believe me, you are not 
the perſon whom Lord Oſmond would ſolicit benefits 
from: though his life was at ſtake, he could not ex- 
pe& that you would. uſe the leaſt trouble to preſerve 
it, ſo thoroughly ſenſible is he of your paternal tender- 


neſs. 
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eſe. But I have the comfort of knowing, what 
probably will afflict your Grace, that it is not in any 
ſort of danger, as, from the teſtimony of ſome re- 
ſpectable men of quality, it will appear plain, that he 
was in no manner culpable.—A few words more, my 
Lord —If your Grace chuſes to with-hold from him 
your wealth, why it mult be ſo; there is not a ſyllable 
to be ſaid—however, you will pleaſe to recollect that 
he has a proviſion in your hands, which you” — 
« What do you mean, Sir?“ | 


% Only this, my Lord—that we are not as igno- 


rant, as you would have us, of Lady Anne Skefley's 
generoſity, Your Grace muſt give up the eſtate im- 
mediately, and prepare to reimburſe the arrears, or 
we will take ſuch meaſures as ſhall oblige you to it, 
and in every reſpe& mark you to the world for the ex- 
traordinary u and benevolent father that you are.— 
] have the honour to wiſh your Grace a good morn- 
ing.“ 

There is no deſcribing how pale he turned at the 
mention of Lady Anne—he was ſhocked, and looked 
as much confounded as men in general do, when de- 
tected in a mean action. —Your Lordſhip knows but 
little of Weſtmorland; allow me to give you a ſketch 
of his character, which is ſo totally oppoſite to our 
friend's, that, was not the late Ducheſs ſpoken of as 


.a model of perfection, I ſhould ſuſpe& her of having 


played the Duke falſe, and made a worthier man the 
father of Oſmond, | 

Weſtmorland is outrageous in his paſſions ; avarici- 
ous, and yet beyond conception fond of ſplendor and 
parade. To this may be aſcribed the liberal educati- 
on he gave his ſon the expenſive way in which he 
permitted him to live. It was his ambition to have it 
laid, «„ What a magnificent man is the Duke! Not a 
nobleman in the world underſtands ſo well how to 
ſpend money properly. Obſerve the generous manner 


of an Emperor !—Such phraſes gratified his low vani- 
ty; and, to gain them, he even parted with a quan- 
iity-of the metal he adored. .. Now is he rejoiced to 
624 F 1 the 
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the ſoul, at finding a plea to eſcape cenſure, and with. 
hold from the Marquis his darling gold. Never did 
one ſpark of natural affection for thoſe allied to him 
enter his breaſt — he is ſelfiſh beyond deſcription—yct 
fo artful and deſigning, that he can pretend to fe] 
moſt ienſibly, if it ſuits his purpoſe or intereſt to do 
fo. What an example of it Had our unhappy Oſmond 
in that affair he told your Lordſhip of, when on the 
verge of leaving England, rendered deſperate by his 
father's inhumanity! The Duke reflected, that, when 
the cauſe of his ſon's emigration was known——the 
horrible language he uſed to him made public——he 
would be held in the deſpicable light that ſo infamous 
a behaviour deſerved, by every creature. He judged 
it moſt to his advantage to make up the breach; and, 
in effecting it, diſplayed a maſter- piece of hypocriſy, 
feigning the utmoſt concern for what had paſſed, and 
promiſing an amendment of conduct that he never de. 
ſigned to fulfil. His unguarded expreſſion to me this 
morning, plainly diſcovered the ſpring which actuated 
his brutal heart. A fear of the world's opinion will 
yet befriend the Marquis, I truit. I have hopes that 
the ſpirited way I addrefſed him in, juſt before I left 
him, will intimidate, and cauſe him to be leſs rigo- 
rous than he threatened towards Oſmond, LF, not, 
he is paſt feelings of every kind ; and the unfortunate 
youth muſt content himſelf with the little he pollelles 
in his own right. 

I ſhall fulfer the Duke to think quietly. on what ! 
ſaid for a day or two. If in that time I do not hea 
from him, I ſhall defire another interview. « 

Lam well affured that-Oſmond will receive no Ci:- 
appointment from the Duke's determination. He has 
experienced ſo many hardſhips from his farouche tem- 
per, that this inſtance of his hatred cannot appea! 
extraordinary; though it is but lately that the Mar- 
quis has ever uttered a complaint of him even to me. 
1 have been long acquainted with Weſlmorlend, aud 
am well ſkilled in all the movements of his heart, 
Oircumſtanced as I am, I ſhould not remain another 
hour in this city, but. for the hope of ſerying Oſmond 
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with his father, for whoſe ſake I endure with won- 
derful patience the torture of mixing in ſociety that I 
cannot avoid here. 

It is impoſſible to paint the emotions of my ſoul 


at your Lordſhip's account of the beautiful Lady 


Julia, May Heaven reſtore her! In that ejaculation 
I include the happineſs of Oſmond. If ſhe dies —— 
but, indeed, the moment in which he hears it, will 
be his laſt, | 

And now, my dear Mortimer, permit me to in- 
form you, that Louiſa Sydney and I can never be 
united. You will deſpiſe me when you know the 
cauſe; and yet what man ever ſtood more in need of 


pity!—My fortune is ruined by my own folly ; and 


J love her too ardently, to ally her fate to a wretch's, 
who has been the author of his own woes. Spare 
me further on the ſubject I cannot bear it! Still I 
mult beg that the packet I now return you, which 
contains the dreadful recital, may remain in your cuſ- 
tody a while. When you think Lord Otmond 
enough compoſed to read it, then diſpatch it to him 
wherever he is. He has at this time no occaſion for 
my preſence : the amiable Weſtbrook and Frederick 
will not leave him till his mind has acquired a ſuffi- 
cient ſerenity. Perhaps he might accompany them to 
England at beſt, my 3 can but add to his- 
and I would ſpare him the daily ſight of an object, 
who from hence muſt be a ſpectacle of miſery. 

Before I leave London, I will write again to ac- 


quaint your Lordſhip, whether the Duke forgives his 


ſon, and conſents to his addreſſing Lady Julia, or 


not. Both, or neither, is my condition, I wait 
with the moſt eager impatience for the letter you 
were ſo obliging as to promiſe me this day. I truſt 
in Heaven that it will give me a better account of the 
lovely Julia. God forbid you ſhould have any cauſe 
to ſuffer in regard of Lady Mortimer's anxiety about 
her friends! I am, my Lord, with the higheſt eſ- 


teem 
"|. Your; Lordſhip's 
Moſt devoted ſervant, 
CHARLES MoxTAGUE. 


To 
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To Sir Cyartes MonTAGUE. 


Windſor, Friday, 
Your letter, my dear Sir Charles, at once ſur- 


prized and diſtreſſed me.—What new ſcene of horrid 


wonder are we yet to experience! J can ſcarce give 
credit to your afſertion—* Louiſa Sydney and I can 
never be united !”—A ſtoniſhing indeed! 

You are to blame, my good friend, in yieldin 
yourſelf a voluntary prey to deſpair, when it might f 
eaſily be in the power of another to render you ſtill 
happy. I would not for the univerſe wound your 
delicacy; but give me leave to ſay, that I have never 


- valued the fortune J poſſeſs, only as it enabled me to 
be a miniſter of peace to worthy boſoms. Methinks, 


were I reduced by any calamitous ſtroke, or ſtraight- 
ened in my circumſtances, I ſhould feel a ſort of ſa- 
tisfaction in the thought of affording a ſriend, whoſe 
attachment I could not doubt, the felicity of aſſiſting 
me— Let me beg the favour of you to confer ſuch an 
obligation on me. A long minority enabled my 
er to hoard up a quantity of treaſure, which I 

ave had no occaſion to encroach upon, and which 1s 
at preſent uſeleſs to me. Any part, -or the whole 


of it, is at your ſervice for what length of time you 
| Pleaſe. Your two eſtates are fine ones; and, in the 


courſe of ſome years, might, without your feeling the 


leaſt inconveniency, re-imburſe a very large moiety 


but that, I give you my honour, I ſhould never con- 


- hider, if it was not with an idea of its making you 


Jeſs reluctant to employ me in the manner I wiſh. 
The pleaſure of extricating a friend ſhall be my in- 


tereſt for the loan of the money; and your note, pay- 


able many years hence, my ſecurity. 


Do not, my dear Montague, beſtow on me the 


mortiſication of . that you ſuppoſe me too pre- 
ſuming or officious; which I muſt do, if you refuſe 


to oblige me. Should that be the caſe, I could more 


eaſily 
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eaſily forgive your pride, was y-ur happineſs alone at 


ſtake— But when you reflect on the dagger this ter- 
rible infraction muſt ſtrike to the breaſt of Louiſa 
Sydney, you will be convinced that honour Jeaves you 
without an option. Dear Sir Charles, afford me the 
luxury of making one amiable couple happy. I fall 
be much hurt, if you ſuffer any other to anticipate me 
in the pleaſure of doing you a ſervice. An anſwer I 


ſhall impatiently wait for: however, as J cannot doubt 


your regard, I will ſend, by the fellow who carries 
this, orders to Mr. — to have my ſtock in readi- 
neſs againſt I demand it. 

Lady Julia is ſtill in danger, though Dr. W. has 
more hopes of her than he had. About two hours 
ago ſhe was ſenſible, and entreated her mother to par- 
don the faults ſhe had committed. Yet,” added ſhe, 
© if to love Lord Oſmond is one, I cannot, renounce it 
He is amiable—tenderly attached to me i] could 
not command my heart it owned him for its lord 
and can never know another — But, if he is hateful to 
you, Madam, I will not any him Let me de- 
—. on your urging me no further to become Suf- 
olk*s !? 1 Be \'E 

She got into a violent flood of tears, which were 
the firſt ſhe had ſhed fince three o'clock on Wedneſday 


morning. Some time after ſhe complained of her 


head, and ſuddenly fell aſleep—— That refreſhment of 


Nature has been a ſtranger to her during her illneſs, 
her fever not having permitted its approach for one 
lingle minute. Doctor W. was greatly delighted; his 
aſſiduity has been unwearied. Pemberton's joy was 
viſible. Lady Pemberton's tears again flowed ; but 


from a happy cauſe. When Julia awoke, her delirium 


returned; yet, upon the whole, ſhe ſeems more com- 
poſed. —Lady Pemberton and my wife are entirely re- 


conciled. 


Would to God I knew in what ſituation poor Of- 
mond is! Weſtbrook's letter makes me very uneaſy 
about him. Sometimes I wiſh that he had returned 
to London nothing leſs than an honourable ac- 


quittal 
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quittal can be the conſequence of his trial — Yet ] 
think his abſence from a kingdom where he has yn. 
dergone ſo much, the belt meaſure of reſtoring him to 
tranquillity z ; eſpecially as he would not be allowed to 
ſee Julia, did he remain in it. 1 am convinced that 
ſhe will not marry him without Lady Pemberton's ap. 
probation, and that can never be obtained; for, ill as 


her daughter was yeſterday, at my propoſing to ſend 


for Oſmond, ſhe hinted a diſguſt at the mention of his 
name, and ſaid, it would 2 4 little difference to her, 
whether Julia died or married him. 

Can it be poſſible for Heaven to ſuffer excellence 
like Ofmond's to be fo cruelly oppreſſed, and gratify 


the inhuman wiſhes of a tyrannic father !-— Montague, 


what a ſavage i is Weltmorland I- J cannot form to my 


imagination how he purpoſes to act after diſinheriting 


bis fon. He . mult not expect to live a great while; 


and who is the object he means ſhould benefit by bis 


diſſolution? —Strangs. perverſeneſs ! —The portrait of 


ſuch a father ought to be held up to public view, and, 
by ſtriking the beholders with horror, remedy a fault 
too common in many parents, that of diſliking- their 
ſons for no other reaſon, but becauſe they look on 


them as rivals, who are to ſucceed to the fortunes the) 
poſſeſs, when death prevents their enjoying them fur. 


ther. 

_ Suffolk has been thought worſe theſe twelve hours 
paſt, than he has been yet. I ſuppoſed it not in na- 
ture. Every moment is expected to be his laſt. He 
has been perfectly in his ſenſes, but never teſtified the 
leaſt remorſe for the untimely fate he has brought on 
himſelf. He aſked to ſce Lady Julia, and, on being 
told her life was deſpaired of, exclaimed, with more 
ſtrength than J imagined him capable of, 

&« Ah, it is Oſmond's abſence has pe TER it 
By Heaven I am fatisfied !—ſhe will not ſurvive me— 
what a diſappointment to his triumph !—My aſhes ſhall 
reſt in peace - I feared they would be diſturbed by his 


attaining a felicity L ſhould have enjoyed but for his 


curſed hand!“ 


5 Let 
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ver quits him. Pemberton's time is divided between 
his ſiſter and the Duke. 

Lady Caroline Denley is agg ot to leave us to-mor- 
row: ſhe juſt now received a letter, which earneſtly 
demands her preſence in Kent. She very kindly pro- 
poſed that Emily ſhould remain with us. 

Farewel ! and believe me, dear Sir Charles, 


Your ſincere friend, 
And moſt obedient ſervant, 


MorTimEs. 
OO — OO 
To Lord Mok TIMEX. 


5 St. Famer's-Square, Saturday Twelwe . Clecł. 
On. that it were poſſible, my excellent Lord Mor- 


timer, to convey to you the true dictates of my heart! 
—— to ſhew you how ſenſible it is of yonr kindneſs, 
and how vaſt a fund of gratitude it contains I Be af- 
ſured there is no perſon to whom IL. would owe a favour 
like the one you offer, ſo foon as your Lordſhip— 
Think me not proud —Ah, my Lord! to your gene- 
rous boſom I will confide a ſecret more painful to me 
than words can expreſs ——But, dear Mortimer, I 
cannot attempt to trace characters that unſtring every 
nerve—that deprive me of reaſon—and cauſe me to 
feel, with double poignancy, the curſe of being un- 
deceived! —Break the ſeal of Oſmond's packet, my 


Lord, and there learn that money has no part in the 
ſad ftory—Confine it in your breaſt, and help me to 
NETS FEY 8 exculpate 
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exculpate the infatuated Louiſa, by caſting the whole 
blame of the affair on him, who in all fituations muſt 


be your Lordſhip's 
Much-attached, and for-ever-obhged, 
 'Chnarnres MonTacus, 


P. 8: Tam juſt going to the Dake of Weſlmor- 


A 
2 1 bs 
To Lord MoxrTIM IR. 


My Lord 5 St. James - Square, 


Will not give your Lordſhip particulars of the con- 
verſation that paſſed between Weltmorland and me to 
do ſo would ſoil my paper with invectives and whirl- 
wind paſſions. He tells me that Lord Oſmond ſhall 
have the fortune his aunt left him—but not a ſtiver of 
his own money. The Duke means to marry, and in- 
dulges a proſpect of having a ſecond ſon, who may 
prove more worthy than his firſt, 
I ſhall leave London in two hours—you alone know 
where I intend to direct my courſe.——I once more 
beg of your Lordſhip to forward my packet to Oſmond 
when you think proper. 
I wiſh I could carry with me an aſſurance that the 
divine Julia is out of danger! ——But I hope much 
from her youth, and the goodneſs of her conſtitution. 
When ſhe is able to bear the ſubjeR, tell her not to 


forget her vows to her abſent Henry—that I know his 


ardent attachment to her to be incapable of change; 
and that he is the only man on earth who deſerves 
her.—Yet, perhaps, it would be beſt to ſay I 
to her from Montague. If ſhe is ignorant of the rea 
8 ſituation 
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ſituation of her friend's heart, ſhe will deteſt the 


[ thought of me.—Preſent my beſt, my affectionate re- 


ſpects to Lady Mortimer; and think me ever, with 
the higheſt regard, my Lord, 


Your Lordſhip's 
Moſt devoted, and obedient ſervant, 


Crarntes MonTAGUE., 


— 


— —y— TI — 
To Lady Caroline DENLEY. 
Windſor, Tueſday Morning. 


A S you defired, Madam, I take up the pen to ac- 
quaint your Ladyſhip that Lady Julia gives us all 
great hopes of her recovery. She was this morning 
three hours without the leaſt degree of fever, and of 
courſe perfectly ſenſible. But never did I ſee ſo many 
tears fall, as there did in that time from her eyes. She 
uttered not the name of Oſmond ; but, calling me to 
her, begged I would write to Lady Louiſa Sydney, 
and inform her of the occurrences of the paſt week— 
ſhe pauſed — a 

Vet, Emily,“ cried ſhe, * you had beſt defer it 
for a few days Jonger : we will not diſturb her wedding 
with the ſound of wretchedneſs. * Louiſa thinks me 
happy; let her remain in that notion as long as poſ- 
ſible. Emily, you ſhall not write for a while!“ 

Lady Pemberton begged to know whom ſhe would 
hove me write to? 

To Louiſa Sydney Montague, now I ſhould ſay: 
to her only, Madam, I do affure you.” 

She wept moſt piteouſly, and Lady Pemberton ſeem- 
ed concerned that ſhe had aſked the queſtion. I can- 
not bear to ſee her grief; yet Doctor W. ſays it muſt 
be encowaged. Lord Pemberton aſked, during the 
interval that ſhe had, if ſhe ſhould be ſorry to hear the 
Duke of Suffolk was likely to recover? 7 
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ſweet friend to him. A letter is juſt brought 
poſt- office for Lady Julia, which Lady Pemberton 
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Ah, my God,“ ſhe exclaimed, * what an inter. 
rogation!— No, my Lord, I ſhou!d rejoice at it. 
Yon little imagine the many reaſons I have to wiſh 
that he may live; but never, it I can kelp it, will I 
fee him more!“ | 

Could your Ladyſhip believe, that, notwithſtand- 
ing the fituation ſhe is in, he appeared diſpleaſed with 
her anſwer? He did indeed; and turned from her with 
a peevith air. However, he commanded himſelf fo 
far, as to-make no reply; and left the apartment. 

You oblerved, my dear aunt, how beautifully Lady 
Julia looked during the height of her delirium. Had 
you beheld her this morning, you would have repeated 


the remark. The paleneſs of her checks, the languor 
of her eyes, ſoftened yet more by the tears ſhe ſhed, 
gave me an idea of delicate lovelineſs that I never had 


before. Ah, what an angel in perſon and mind is de- 
ſtined to unhappineſs! About noon ſhe became again 
very ill, and has continued ſo ever ſince; but, as the 
fever intermits, her phyſician thinks he ſhall very ſhort- 
ly entirely baniſh it. Suffolk will live to torment her, 
I almoſt regret it. This day the people who attend 
him, found a ſurprizing change for the better in bis 
fituation. By the countenances of Lady Pemberton 
and her ſon, I am perſuaded they ſtill mean to give my 
r 


om the 


has opened -—-ſhe calls me 


es iS--4 4 4 * * 


* = * * * * * 


At my requeſt, her Ladyſhip has allowed me to tran- 


ſcribe the letter. It will.convince you, my dear aunt, 
that evils accumulate, ahd fall without reſtraint on the 


; head of the ineſtimable Julia. 


* 


To 
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To Lad; JULIA HERBERT. 


Dear Madam, 


As I am no ftranger to your . Ladyſhip's friend- 
ſhip for Lady Louiſa Sydney, I take the liberty of en- 
treating you to come down directly to Sommerville- 
Houſe, as ſhe is very dangerouſly ill. I fear ſome 
dreadful account from Sir Charles Montague has 
reached her, as Sir George Sommerville, I am inform- 
ed, received a letter from him to give reaſons why he 
muſt drop his addreſſes. Lady Sommerville is my au- 
thor of this intelligence. I dread the conſequences to 
our poor Louiſa! — Haſten, dear Lady Julia, to your 
friend, and pour the balm of comfort on her aſflicted 
ſoul ! No one but you can do it. | 

Sir George is alſo much indiſpoſed, and confined to 


his hed. Good Heaven, what a melancholy dwelling 
is this become! I ſtopped here with my Lord in our 


way from London, and intended to have proceeded 
home to-morrow ; but until I hear from you, I fhall 
1 | ef alot 

With every good wiſh for Lady Pemberton, Lady 
Mortimer, and all under her roof, I am, dear Madam, 


Your Ladyſhip's 
Affectionate and obedient ſervant, 


M. Azwr. 
Sommerville- Houſe, 
Monday Night. 


Lady PemserxTox knows not how to act. She is 
fearful of communicating this information to Lady 
Julia in her next interval. If ſhe does, T think it will 
eflectually cure Mr of all diſtreſs! She is now writing 
to acquaint Lady Arne of her daughter's illneis.— 
Adieu, my dear Madam! I am, 

| Your Ladyſhip's | 
Mot dutifully aTeRionate 
AmtLlia EpDGcums. 


To 
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To Lady CarROLINE DENLEY, 
| Windſor, Saturday, 


1 Have the happineſs to tell your Ladyſhip that La- 
dy Julia is able to quit her bed, though ſo weak and 
emaciated as to be obliged ſtill to confine herſelf to 
her apartment. She has entirely loſt her fever, and 
Doctor W. declares that his attendance is no longer 
neceſſary. Would to God 1 could inform you, that 
the painful gueſt which ſhe harbours in her breaſt, 
ſeems alſo about to depart! but, alas! her affliction 
is yet exceſſive the ſource from whence her eyes 
flow is inexhauſtible, and the torrents of tears ſhe 
now drops, fall in lieu of thoſe that refuſed to come 
when their aid was ſo much wiſhed for. I know not 
in what manner ſhe can demonſtrate an additional ſor- 
row; for, ah! my Lady, addifiova] ſorrow yet 
awaits her. Her mother juſt now received an anſwer 
to her letter from Lady Arne: it was to acquaint her, 
that Sir George Sommerville died laſt Thurſday night. 
The unfortunate Louiſa was too ill to be informed of 
a cataſtrophe ſo ſhocking when Lady Arne wrote, 
Good God, what will be the end of all this calamity! 
But the omnipotent Being judges beſt how to diſpoſe 
of the creatures his hand has ove and will ſurcly 
make the preſent miſeries tend to the benefit of the 
moſt perfect of his works, though it might not be 

ven us to diſcern in what manner. If Sir Charles 
e has (like the generality of his ſex, when 
they have na longer difficulties to combat with) grown 
weary of the affections of an amiable, beautiful ob- 
ject, and by his perfidy brought her to the {tate ſhe is 
in if, by his ingratitude to 8 he has ſhortened the 
exiſtence of a worthy, venerable perſon, — great Hea- 
ven, how will his account ſtand at the laſt day ! The 
man who in a heat of paſſion —- who in a moment of 
intoxication— takes the life of another from whom 
perhaps he has received injuries, 18 condemned to 
death ; but we have no law which puniſhes, as he de- 
+1 * ſerves, 
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ſerves, the wretch that rubs an innocent woman of 
peace, and occaſions her to execrate each moment that 
ſhe endures a life more tormenting than the moſt cruel 
death that even a Nero could deviſe. It would have 
been kinder of him to have preſented a poniard to Sir 
George's boſom—-to have adminiſtered a doſe of poi- 
ſon to him - than to have killed him with grief! The 
crime is juſt the ſame in the eye of heaven, though 
made of no conſequence by mankind, elſe we ſhould 
not find ſo many inſtances happen of its commiſſion 
amongſt our acquaintances. It is impoſſible to name 
three perſons ſo amiable, ſenſible, and charming, as 
Lady Julia, Lady Louiſa, and Lord Olmond—it is 
2s much impoſſible to name three perſons ſo miſerable 
as they are! Heaven grant them comfort, and me to 
ſce them yet as bleſſed as I wiſh them! 

It is reported that Sir Charles ep in one 
night, loſt at hazard more than his whole fortune was 
capable of paying. Mr. Ainſſey, who is acquainted 
with every body's affairs, with all that is done or ſaid 
ho is ever impatient to be the firſt to tell any re- 
markable piece of news, —a little while ago, gave me 
this information; but, on my queſtioning the matter 
pretty clofely, I found he could not authenticate the in- 
telligence by any one circumſtance No, no! Sir Charles 
has Fol no money; but he has withdrawn his aſſecti- 
ons from the lovely Louiſa, and has caſt them on ſome 
very inferior object. May ſhe experience the torment 
of forfeiting a heart ſhe has inveigled from an amiable 
girl whoſe right it is! Not that I think the purchaſe 
of ſuch a one at all deſirable, or a deprivation of it in 
fact to be regretted ;3 but we cannot eafily reaſon away 
the ſad affliction of diſcovering the man on whom we 
have placed our tendereſt affections to be unworthy of 
them, as our diſappointment ſerves only to embitter the 
anguiſh of being feparated from the perſon at once be - 
loved and deſpiſed. Paradoxical as this may ſound, it 
is I am afſured but too often the caſe; and a female 
thus ſituated is a creature truly pittable ! 

The Duke of Suffolk is in a fair way of doing well, 
Lady Julia's relations have been ſo humane as not to 

f mention 
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mention his name to her, ſince I wrote laſt. You may 
be certain ſhe ſtudiouſſy avoids every ſubject that re- 
ſpects him. 

2 he good Mournies has received new life ſince her 
ſweet young Lady has been pronounced out of danger, 
Her attachment is well accounted for. She lived in 
the family before my amiable friend was born : when 
that event happened, the took charge of her immedi. 
ately, and they have never been ſeparated a week to- 
ere ſince. Mournies is the daughter of a reputable 

ourgeois who reſided in Dijon. By a ſeries of mis- 
fortunes, himſelf, his wife, and four girls, were re- 
duced to extreme poverty. The late Lord Pemberton 
and his Lady, in making a tour. of the middle pro- 
vinces of France, remained at Dijon a few days; 
ſome Jucky accident brought them acquainted with the 
miſerable group, whom they bountifully relieved, and, 
at the mother's requeſt, Lady Pemberton took ber 
eldeſt daughter, then about nineteen, into her ſervice. 
Her Ladyſhip found her tolerably accompliſhed for 
one of her tation, of excellent principles, and wel] 
calculated, in ſpite of-her youth, to attend on growing 
perſons. She proved herſelf more worthy every day 
of Lady Pemberton's kindneſs, and demonſtrated the 
bighett ſentiments of gratitude, On the Ladies quit- 
ting the convent where they were educated, Mournies 
became the maid only of Lady Julia, who has the 
molt tender affection for her. At preſent this amiable 
creature is in high wrath with Mr. Ainſley. Unhap- 
pily for the little animal, he choſe this morning to diſ- 
tinguiſh a very Glvwrite lap-dog of Lady Julia's by 
ſome marks of attention ; the dog, in a playful way, 
not nncommon, ſnatched rather rudely at his hand; 
Mr. Ainfley (who of the two owned leaft ſagacity ) 
fancied Bijou mad, and, without heſitation, or reſpect 
to punctilios of ceremony, ſhot him dead on the (pot. 
Monrnies, on hearing the dreadful] fate of her Lady's 
(and of courſe her own) much-loved Bijou, flew to 
Lady Pemberton, and, in the forrow of her heart, 
complained bitterly of his inbumanity. When Lady 


Julia was | told of it, the very calmly ſaid, that Mr. 
Ainſley 


n 
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Ainſley acted very well, if he had cauſe for his ſuſpici-- 


on, and bid Mournies not to regret what could not 
poſſibly be remedied. Your Ladyſhip would regard 
Mournies as much as I do, did you fee her afliduouſly 
endeavouring to divert Lady Julia's attention from me- 
laacholy ſubjects. The method ſhe generally takes, is, 
to remind her of the pleaſantries that Lady Mortimer, 
and Lady Louiſa, were for ever practiſing on her aud 
Clairon, when they were all in the convent at Paris, 


* * * uw * * * 


Good Good, my dear Madam! what a ny” has 
Lady Julia this inſtant made me! It is to write Lady 


Louiſa an account of the quarrel between Lord Oſ- 


mond and the Duke; to deſcribe the ſad conſequences 
that enſued from it !—A hard taſk indeed! but ſhe 
mall be obeyed—Perhaps the hand of death may 


* cloſe the eyes of her friend before my letter can reach 


Sommervilie- Houſe. Should it arrive at an improper 
ſeaſon, Lady Arne will not ſuffer it to be given to her 


—there is ſome comfort in that thought. Again 
Lady Julia ſummons me 
* + * — * » * * 


She will write a few lines herſelf to her friend, .ſhe 
fays, to prevent her ent tertaining cnuſelefs 2 abprebents- 
on: © for, my dear Emily,” added the, if you tell 
her I have been da; igerouthy tht, the wil ſupnote me 
ſtill in that condition, unleſs ſhe fees my own. wri ting. 

I will therefore ſcratch a few lines, and encloſe your 
melancholy detail, which J promiſe you I ſhall not give 
myſelf the torment of peruſing —yet the borrid facts 
are lettered here,“ putting her "hand on her heirt, in 


ſuch indelible characters as no mo : Can ever obliterate, 


or render leſs poignant to my feel;vgs I But you fall 
ſee that I do not ſeck any means of preſenting afreſh 
to my tancy the imapes of that fatal night. Write 
frecly then, my Emily : : I will not read your letter. 
need 
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I need not mention to your Ladyſhip that a violent 
flood of grief followed theſe words: you know what 
ſhe ſuffers, and mult ſuppoſe it. ; 
Adieu, my dear Madam! I will immediately ſet 
about the moſt painful employment that ever I engaged 


in, With every dutiful ſentiment, 1 am, your 
Ladyſhip's 


Very affectionate niece, 


AmzLia Evccuns, 
— — 
To Lady Louis A SYDNEY. 
Oxcr more do I addreſs my amiable friend. It is 


again given me to declare the warm feelings of a heart, 
which, in every ſtate, whether of happineſs or miſery, 
beats reſpondent to the lively affection that yours is re- 
plete with for your poor Julia !—Ah, my Louiſa ! 
what have I not endured fince my pen was laſt employ- 
edin this manner !— You will compaſſionatemy wretch- 
edneſs, when you are informed of what I have gone 
through —You will ſympathize more deeply than I 
with you to do, in the fad reverſe of my fortune !—I 


have entreated Emily Edgcumb to give you thoſe par- 


ticulars which my weak hand dares not tranſcribe— ſhe 
will alſo tell you that I have been indifpoſed— but am 
now almolt recovered. I enquired yeſterday ef Lady 
Pemberton whether you was married ? She anſwered 
no; but could not aſcribe the reaſon. I aſk of you, 
my Louiſa, why this delay ? No letter from you has 


reached me for an age. Ah, do not keep me thus ig- 


norant of your ſituation! I can but ill bear the pain 
of ſuſpenſe juſt now. Perliaps you are very ill !—Pity 
me, my God —and Ict me not have that affliction added 
to my ſufferings !—Farewel, dear Louiſa !- I ſhall ſoon 
have ſtrength to write to you more fully. I am, 


Ever.yours, 


Jutia HERBERT. 
To 


. 
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To Lady Cakorix E DxIEX. 
Windſor, Thurſday Morning. 


Lavy Pemberton found, a little while ago, my 
dear Madam, that Lady Julia ſeemed e N diſ- 
treſſed. She attributed it to the ſilence of her friend, 
and, fuppoſing that her fears concerning Louiſa were 
raiſed to a proper height, to prepare her for the mc- 
lancholy accounts ſhe had to tell, informed her with. all 
poſſible caution of what Lady Arne had written. She 


was inexpreſſibly ſhocked ; and, as ſoon as ſpeech vas 


afforded her, entreated her mother to let her ſet out 
directly for Sommerville- Houſe. Lady Pemberton 
ſtarted at the propoſal. She atked how in her emaci- 
ated ſtate ſhe could think of undertaking ſuch a jour- 
ney? How ſhe could have a deſire to be preſent at 


afflicting ſcenes that muſt be deſtructive to the ſmall. 


dock of ſpirits that ſo ſevere an illneſs had left her? 
Ah, Madam,“ anſwered Lady Julia, the fatigue of 
travelling cannot harm me. Remaining at a diſtance 
from my unhappy Louiſa, when the fight of me 
would calm her diſturbed mind, muit do it much more 
effectually. I have never been ſelfiſh enough to wiſh 
to avoid a ſpectacle of woe, if my preſence could be a 
conſolation to any poor fufferer—ſhall I be now afraid 
of it, when Louiſa Sydney is the object of compaſſion ? 
Oh, my mother! let me haſten to her In adminiſter- 
ing comfort to her griefs, I ſhall learn to forget my 
own, Dear Madam, refuſe me not every thing that 


concerns my peace!* © Every thing, Julia!“ ſaid Lady 


Pemberton with an air of diſpleaſure z I never refufe 
your wiſhes, but in matters that, you ought to be ſen- 
able, would make you miſerable, were I to grant 
them.“ e 
Andi is it the caſe now, my Lady ? Z Ip 

© It is. I ſhould be mad, was I to ſuffer your de- 
parture from me at ſuch a time.“ n 

Unfortunate girl !* exclaimed Lady Julia: I 


have indeed loſt your coufidence, Madam! you make 
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me feel it very ſenſibly Ah, my Louiſa !—you will 
be the victim of my mother's fears.” 
She wept bitterly. Lady Mortimer aſked why ſhe th 
would ſeek to diſtreſs herſelf ſo unreaſonably ? What = 
fears her mother could have, excepting ſuch as reſpect- W 
ed her health? _ 422 
Flar other fears, replied ſhe, ** occupy my mo. 
ther's boſom !— Dear Madam, be pleaſed to anſwer 71 
me with candgur,”* addreſſing Lady Pemberton: Are a 
you not afraid that I ſhall ſee Lord Ofmond-- that! T 
ſhall correſpond with him when from under your eye ? 


—Youare ſilent, my mother— ah, I read your thoughts e 
too plainly !—You think I have already àcted with n 
diſguiſe, and may do ſo again—but be convinced, i 
that I will take no ſtep which can draw on me your 

cenſure. Without your approbation, my eyes ſhall : 


never behold Lord Oſmond. I will ſhun every ſpot 
where there is a probability of his appearing. No let- 
_ ter from him ſhall be received by me; nor will I ever 
make him maſter of a line of my writing, unleſs I have 
your leave for it. I will bind myſelf by the moſt ſo- 
| 3 vows in each article, ſo you will but let me try 
to ſave my Louiſa. Dear Madam, if you doubt my 
aſſurances, appoint ſome vigilant perſon, whom you 
can truſt, to guard my conduct to watch over every 
action IL ſhall think it no hardſhip and let that per- 
ſon be my companion to Sommerville-Houſe. Vet, 
Madam, I will give you an inſtance of my ſincerity, 
by declaring, even in the moment when moſt of all 
J dread your diſpleaſure when I moſt apprehend its 
2 being a barrier to the favour I ſolicit, that, thongh I | 
. marry not Lord Oſmond, his image will be ever pre- 
ſent to my thoughts. I have made him a promiſe of 
not uniting myſelf to any other, and I will keep it as 
1nviolably as I do my faith in heaven nay more! I 
ſhall thank any of my friends to inform him of the ob- 
ligations I am confined under, and that obedience, 
but not inclination, conſtrains me to adopt ſuch a car- 
riage.—I have diſcloſed the ſituation of my heart to 
 you—1I have vowed to do no more than continue to 


love Lord Oſmond.—I ſee your Ladyſhip is angry 
88 | 7 * 
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what I have made. — And now, my dear mother, on 
the conditions I propoſe, permit me to viſit my Louiſa! 
My heart feels ſorely oppreſſed; do not add to the 
weight it endures by keeping me from her, I conjure 
ou! a | 

Lady Pemberton, n ons ſhe 2 paler eve - 
ry inſtant, that her eyes aſſumed a 2 rather 
alarming, and that ſhe breathed ſhort, ſeemed ter- 
rified. 

© Compoſe yourſelf, my dear girl!“ ſaid ſne; * you 
exhauſt your ſpirits. I will conſider on what you de- 
mand; and, if my reaſon does not abſolutely oppoſe 
it, I will indulge you.“ | | 

Lady Julia claſped her hands with a meek fervour: 


But, my dear Madam, every moment is precious 


pardon my preſumption—when, my mother, ſhall I 
know your determination ?? | 

In an hour, ſaid Lady Pemberton, and left the 
room. We begged her to repoſe a while on a 
fals. 

My dear Caroline my kind Emily,“ cried ſhe, I 
can taſte no repoſe. . She ordered Mournies to pack 
up immediately a few cloaths. * I know not, ' ſaid 
ſhe, * whether ſome other perſon may not be appoint- 
ed to attend on me! fear you will be left behind.“ 
If I do not go with you,” anſwered ſhe in French, 
I wil n follow you; therefore, I may at 
the ſame time put up cloaths for myſelf! 

Well, make haſte, my good Mournies; let us 


not be acceſſary to the delay of this journey.“ Mour- 


nies departed to execute her charge. 

And now, Caroline,” ſaid the ſweet Julia, tell 
me whether you know a being who has more reaſon 
for grief than I have? My mother's diſpleaſure I have 


incurred ; her countenance plainly reveals it—and for 


what? Why, for loving a man ſhe is unhappily pre- 
judiced againſt——a man whoſe perfection makes him 


the boaſt of human nature. I cannot help regarding 


him beyond every other of his ſex indeed, was m 
heart capable of change in this reſpe&, I ſhould be 
| GEN - the 
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the moſt rigid duty cannot exact a further ſacrifice than 
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the moſt deſpicable of creatures. — Vet I have obeyet 
the injunctions of duty; I have promiſed to hold no 
communication with him—zever to marry him—hard 
ſacrifice ! and ſtill it weighs very little with Lady 
Pemberton: her affections are alienated from me; ſhe 
is diffident of my honour. Separated for ever from 
Oſmoud conſcious of the pangs he ſuffers, which 
penetrate my boſom with double woe —held unworthy 
of my mother's confidence — and perhaps at this mo- 
ment robbed of the friend who was dearer to me than 
life —in what ſhape, my Caroline, can further diftreſs 
approach me?“ | of 3 rag 

Her fifter wiped away the tears that fell on her 
cheeks—her own eyes were not dry. 

© Let me not imagine, my dear Julia,“ ſhe replied, 
that your piety fled with your happineſs. It has 
hitherto been your brighteſt charm; and the Almighty 
chuſes to try the ſtrength of it, by ſending you 
afflictions. If you ſuſtain them with proper reſigna- 
tion, how plcaling in his eyes will you render your- 
ſelf, — and what an example to your ſex ! 1 really can- 
not blame Lady Pemberton for objecting to your de- 
parture from her at ſuch a time: ſhe has no ſuſpicions 
injurious to vour fentiments, and only fears for your 
health. If, jn conſequence of, your preſent removal, 
you ſhould relapſe into the dangerous illneſs from 
which you are {carcely recovered—13f Lady Pemberton 
Mould be deprived of her daughter ſhe mult eter- 
nally reproach herſelf for conſenting to ſo improper a 
requeſt. | | 

An, Caroline! Lady Pemberton no longer re- 
tains that warm tenderneſs for her Julia that always 
made me ſo happy. My. death would be an affliction 
ſoon forgotten! but there is no probability of its 
happening from my viſiting Louiſa, Say nothing 
more to diſſuade ine from it. Haſten to my mother, 
and urge her to let me depart immediately.“ Lady 
Mortimer ſaw it was impoſlible to refuſe her, and 
went iu purſuit of Lady Pemberton. What they hase 
reſolved, I know not; but they are both cloſetted 
with Lord Pemberton and his wife. I left Lady 

| | | N Almeria 
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Almeria with her ſiſter, whoſe pale, emaciated form, 


and ſtreaming eyes, affected me too viſibly to allow of 
my remaining in her preſence, 


* * * * * 223 * 


n BY Eleven & Clock; 
It is at length determined that Lady Julia is to 
leave us. The carriage is preparing to carry her 
away from Windſor—my heart finks at the thought, 
Lord Pemberton is to be her eſcort. 

Lady Julia is all gratitude for her mother's kind- 
neſs in permitting her departure. She certainly acts 
from the impulſes of her heart, not in conformity to 
her judgment; for ſhe fears, as I do, that the j urney 
will be preſu licial to her daughter, but cannot prevail 


on herſel? to put a negative on a requeſt ſo ardently 


made to her. Lord Pemberton's poſt-coach conveys 
them to 5»mmervijle-Houſe—-I ſee it driving round 


I mutt hid adieu to my angel friend— Ah, how painful 


is the idea of parting with her! 


* . 0,-6.1; - « - 


2 . * 9 * 


I found Lady Julia in her mother's apartment on 
her knees, begging to be. admitted to the ſame place 
ſhe had ever held in her affe&tions-- What a beautiful 
fipure for the pencil of ſome artiſt would ſhe have 
made at the time! Lady Pemberton raiſed, and preſs- 
ed her to her boſom. She aſſured her that there was 
no alteration in her ſentiments concerniug her; begged 
her not to attribute her refuſing to give her to 2 


Oſmond, to caprice, or a change in her regard; and 


added, that ſhe would, in ſome future day, think the 
dliſguſt ſhe ſhewed to the match very reaſonable 


and that her happineſs, when the. figit intoxication of 
paſſion was over, would certaſnly be the victim of ſuch 
a union. Lady Julia liſtened with melancholy atten- * 


tion whilſt her mother 'fpoke. When the finiſbed, ſhe 
again repeated her affurances of not deviating” in the 
| G 3 | ſmalleſt 
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ſmalleſt point from the promiſe ſhe had made her La- 
dyſhip. She told her, that, as it would be a great 
conſolation to her to remain a few months with 
Louiſa, (if it pleaſed heaven to ſpare her to her,) ſhe 
ſhould take it as a particular favour, if her Ladyſhip 
would allow her to do ſo. Her mother ſaid, That, 
though ſhe muſt lament her abſence, and be impatient 
for her return, yet ſhe ſhould be entirely miſtreſs of 
her own time, and ſpend it where ſhe choſe. —Some 
one rapped at the door. Lady Pemberton ſuppoſed it 
to be her ſon, and bid the, perſon enter. How 
aſtoniſhed was Lady Julia to ſee Mr. Ainſley appear! 
It was the firſt time of their meeting fince that dread- 
ful night which witneſſed ſo much confuſion. She 
trembled, and threw herſelf into a chair almoſt faint- 
ing. : 
Pardon, Madam, this intruſion, cried he to 
Lady Pemberton; but I come an humble ſuppliant to 
Lady Julia from my Lord Duke.“ 

© Good Gad, Sir! what— what can he have to 
aſk of the woman who owes all her wretchedneſs to 
him?—Tell him to forget me—that to be freed from 
any ee he could wake, I would drag this 
feeble form over the whole world, and be well fatish- 
ed, could it be a means of my avoiding him.” 
How ſhall I bear ſuch an anſwer to the unfortu- 
nate Duke! Dear Madam, be more kind! Reflect on 
his agonies in knowing that you are about to leave 
Windſor——that he is hateful to you !—A man who 
loves ſo deſperately as he does, who profeſſes*—. 
I will liſten to none of his profeſſions— tell him 
ſo.? 2 21 
le fears, your meeting with the vile Oſmond, 
when from under Lady Pemberton's ſanction, might 
_ cauſe? The vile only can call Lord Oſmond vile 
Leave my preſence inſtantly, Mr. Ainfſley ——— 
Good God, is this a time !—Madam, do you autho- 
rize Mr. Ainſley's freedom? - 

© I do not wiſh Julia to ſee you made uneaſy ; but 
ſtill, my dear, yon ſhould hear what he has to impart 
from the Duke.” EE | | 


I will 
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I will ſay it in a few words: he begs to have the 
honour of ſeeing Lady Julia, before ſhe goes, for five 
minutes.. No Sir; never, never with my own con- 
ſent, ſhall I approach him! As a fellow-creature, 1 
wiſh him well; but, if he is defirous of obliging me, 
he will baniſh himſelf from my ſight for ever. 
Emily, you ſay the coach waits why do I thus 
loiter? Lord Mortimer came: ſhe gave him her hand, 
and he led her out of the apartment. . 

In croſling a parlour, a little Italian grey-hound of 


| Lord Oſmond's, which he was remarkably fond of, 


and which J imagine he forgot in his confuſion to take 
with him, ran towards the beloved of his Lord; it 
appeared overjoyed to ſee her, and fawned upon her 
with extaſy. She took him in her arms, and with 
many tears returned the careſſes he gave her. Carry 
him with you, Julia,“ cried Lord Mortimer. Ah, 
no!” ſhe replied; I dare not. What will Lord 
Pemberton ſay? It may be looked on as a violation 
partly of the promiſes I have made, to take with 
me any thing Lord Oſmond is ſo much attached 
toit may look as if I meant to renew the intelli- 
gence we ſo lately held, by affording him an opportu- 
nity of ſeeing or writing to me, either of which he 
muſt do, to claim his Fidele. And think you,“ 
ſaid my Lord, he will only on Fidele's account ſeek. 
to ſee or write to you?——unjult girl!” Here comes 


a ſecond time, my brother, the deteſtable friend of 


Suffolk 1 will hold no further converſe with him; 
let me fly!—My ſweet Fidele, never more ſhall I be- 
hold you, or the dear object to whom you belong! 
Horrible reflection!' She put down the dog, and 
went towards the coach with ſpeed enough to avoid 
Mr. Ainfley, who no doubt came to + Al the re- 
queſt he had before with unparalleled effrontery made 
to her. Fidele ſeemed unwilling to be 01 deprived 
of her, and leaped into the carriage after her. As 
Lord Pemberton entered it, I ſaw him ſtroke the 
little animal; ſo I ſuppoſe he had no objection to its 


attendance on his fair companion. 
| G 4 I feel 
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I feel ſtrangely melancholy now that I have lot 
Lady Julia. Ah, who can know her and not he 
arg at her abſence! Lady Pemberton will remain 
ere till her ſon refurns, and then ſhe goes with him, 
is wife, and Lady Almeria, to my Lord's ſeat in 
Hertfordſhire, for a few weeks. They are urgent 
with me to accompany. them thither ; but I ſhall ſtay 
with Lady Mortimer, till your Ladythip gives us the 
pleaſure of ſeeing you at Windſor, and then I am, 


you know, at your diſpoſal. 
The Duke of Suffolk, Lord Mortimer tells me, is 


outrageous at Lady Julia's departure. He judges + 


that ſhe has contrived it merely to mect Oſmond—-- 
he curſes vehemently his inability to follow, and pre- 
vent their happineſs.—I have often heard love called 
an exalted paſſion: it refines ignoble ſentiments, but J 
am ſure it can allo debaſe good ones. I will quote 
the Duke as an inſtance. Nothing could be more 
. . amiable than he was, till he loved ardently Lady Julie 
till jealouſy acted on his mind like a venomous 
ferpent ; and now, rather than ſee her bleſſed with 
another, he would gladly hear that ſhe no longer 
lived. — I hate him in his preſent diſpoſition with all 

my heart. | 
Mr. Ainfley (the Morning-Poſt of Windſor) ſays 
e received a letter yeſterday, which mentions that 
Lady Henrietta Marchmont and her aunt are at Bright- 
helmſtone. They went down with the Duke of 
Weitmorland fix days ago. His Grace's attention to 
her Ladyſhip appears to exceed the bounds of Friend- 
ſhip; and, it is confidently ſaid, he means to become 
a ſuitor for thoſe affections his ſon would not accept 
of. Methinks I ſhould like to ſee in what manner the 
airs and graces of a lover fit on the old Duke. Sure, 
had he beheld how inimitably his Oſmond adored that 
character, he never could have been _ prepoſterous 
enough, afterwards, to figure, in the ſame line, how- 
ever different the objects of their choice are! I do not 
ſuppoſe that Lady Henrietta will accept of the Duke: 
ſhe is a great admirer of beauty, and never was wo- 
man more paſſionately in love than ſhe was, three 
months 
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months ago, with Lord Oſmond. But time will diſ- 
cover all. #4 2 6 

Lady Mortimer bids me ſay, that it will be very 
kind of your Ladyſhip to haften back to Windſor 
that her ſpirits are led—and' that ſhe will ſtand in need 
of ſo conſolatory a friend as you are, when her mother 
and the reſt are gone, to cheer her gloomy thoughts, 
She adds, alſo, that T only cry and ſob in concert with 
her ; that her Lord has no inclination to comfort her, 
for that he 1s equally unhappy with herſelf at the 
mournful ſituation of their friends—and, more than all, 
ſhe wants your Ladyſhip to aſſiſt her in planning ſome 


means or other to reſtore thoſe friends to that height 


of happineſs from whence they are fallen. "That you 
may be able to .accomphſh ſo difficult an undertaking, 


is the ſincere wiſh of, my dear Madam, 


Your Ladyſhip's 
Moſt dutifully affectionate | 


o 


Avtiia Epocunmy. 
— — Bb f＋—ñ 
To Lady Dowager PEMBERTON. 
You made me promiſe, dear Madam, to write to 


you very particularly reſpecting Julia—1 will obey your 
Ladyſhip ; and am extremely well incline to the em- 


ployment, as ſleep is baniſhed from my eyes by the 


4 


melancholy that ſurrounds me. . Sie 
Julia was ſo much ſatisfied with the idea of viſiting 
her friend, that, upon the whole, I thought her more 


compoſed than I had known her, ſince the departure 


of the man ſhe is unhappily attached to. This com- 
poſure laſted for the three firſt hours of our journey, 


She ſpoke warmly of your Ladyſhip's tenderneſs— of 


the pleaſure you ſeemed to feel in Almeria's being ſo 
greatly eſteemed and admired. She then expatiated oh 
the felicity I enjoyed with a charming companion, like 
my Sophia, Ar 
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Her dear Caroline, ſhe ſaid, after the much-dreaded 
trial ſhe muſt expect is over, would be more cheerful 
than ever. When I return to town, my Lord, I ſhall 
find great amuſement in my new relation!” J replied, 
that, if we could but again ſee her look gay, we might 
hoaſt of being as happy a family as any in the univerſe, 
She bowed ;, thanked me with tears; and anſwered, 
ſhe ſhould be a moſt ungrateful creature, if ſhe did not 
- derive happineſs from knowing that thoſe ſhe ſo highly 
regarded poſſeſſed it. ; by 
l admired a little greyhound which reclined on her 
lap, and obſerved, that I had ſeen Lord Budenal! 
careſs it. I aſked whether it was his preſent ? She 
trembled, turned red, and. replied : 

It is no preſent, my Lord; nor have I a right to 
bring it from Windſor—the dog belongs to Lord 
Oſmond—it jumped into the coach after me.“ I look- 
ed graver than I now wiſh I did. 

This dog, I believe, is efteemed only on his Lord's 
account; and I muſt think 

«If it- offends your Lordſhip that 1 ſhould keep it, 
you can carry it back to Windſor.” | 

© Is it for Lord Oſmond's fake that you thus cheriſh 
it, Julia; or is it becauſe you admire the beauty of 
the greyhound ? 

# There is no neceſſity for my anſwering the quelti- 
on brother—you can carry him back, if you pleaſe.” 

© Say you only admire the beauty of the dog—you 
bave no other motive for being fond of the animal, 
and I will not deprive you of him.“ 

If you take the dog, you will certainly, my Lord, 
deprive me of a very great pleaſure ; but I fhall not 
keep it at the expenſe of an untruth——the dog is 
very pretty; yet I ſhould fcarcely have regarded it, 
"had it. not been a favourite of Lord Oſmond's, and 
conſequently dear to me.“ | 

I do not, Julia, much like this -avowal— however, 
it is an honeſt one I would truſt you in the com- 

pany of Oſmond, if I had your word that you would 
dot liften to him—ſo high a dependance can be placed 
on you Lam convinced. As to the animal, we are not 
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in the age of fairies. Fidele cannot ſpeak : he has it 
not in his power to plead his maſter's paſſion 5 he is 
not gifted with any of that faſcinating oratory, which 
the ſeducing Oſmond uſed when he made his way ſo 
artfully to your heart—— You ſhall therefore keep the 
dog.“ | {al 
© Seducing Oſmond ” ſhe repeated; would to god, 
my Lord, you knew his worth'— | 

As well as you do! you would ſay, Julia.“ 

© Aye, my Lord, if you will have it ſo !—or as well 
as every unprejudiced perſon does.“ | Mach 

«Why, it is not your ſex alone that he ſeduces to 
think well of him; but the unwary alſo of his own— 
to them he appears a model of perfection.“ 
Well, my Lord !—you who are ſo wary—who ſee 
through the diſguiſe he aſſumes - pray give me to un- 
derſtand what are thoſe faults for which you arraigu 
him! Hitherto you have condemned him in general 
terms only, Has the Duke of Suffolk told you of ſome 
vicious tendency that he has; or did your penetration 
detect him in the practice of any immorahity.” 

Ha! upon my ſoul, Caroline has given you leſſons; 
you ſpeak with warmth, Julia!” | 

Pardon me, my Lord; I meant not to offend, but 
to know whether it is out of fraternal] tenderneſs you 
ſeparate me from the only man I ever did, or ever will 
love; or whether it is to ſatisfy the rancorous malice of 
the hated Suffolk?“ | 55 

Have a care, Julia! It is rather poignant to have 
a friend ſpoken of with ſuch unreaſonable bitter- 
neſs.” | 
* And how much more poignant, my Lord, -to hear 
the man in whom all my love centers loaded with aſ- 
perſions he merits not ?—Believe this, and tell it to 
Lord Oſmond ſeduced not my affecti- 
ons: they were fixed on him long before I imagined 
that I was dear to him. It is unkind of you to renew 
my afllition on his account, when I am about to en- 
counter an almoſt inſupportable ſhare in beholding the 
wretched ſituation of my poor Louiſa! I make not 


Lord Oſmond my topic ; I do not tire the ears of any- 
| | ER | ene 
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one with the ſubject. In pity, therefore, my Lord 
let his name reſt; let it be forgotten by all but her 
ho muſt ceaſe to think, ere ſhe can ceaſe to think 
of him.“ 
She was violently affeted—I repented from my ſoul 
all that I had ſaid—I wiſhed the cur at the devil fox 
giving riſe to ſuch a converſation. Mournies looked at 
me as if I was more void of ſenſibility than the quadru- 
2 itſelf. I threw my arms round Julia; I begged 
er to forgive me ever ſoft and amiable, ſhe exchang- 
ed the words with me, and accuſed herſelf of petu- 
lance. She tried to regain her ſerenity ; but it was 
impoſſible. | . 73 
When we were within ſixteen miles of Sommerville. 
Houſe, ſhe grew extremely alarmed. She would fre- 
quently catch me by the hand, and exclaim, * Suppoſe, 
my Lord, we find her dead!“ I endeavoured to quiet 
her fears; but they ated ſo powerfully on me, as to 
make me almoſt a coward. We ſtopped to change 
horſes: I urged her to alight and take ſome refreſh- 
ment. Oh, no,“ ſhe cried, it would be waſting 
time! I ſtepped out, and brought her to the carriage 
a glaſs of weak negus. To oblige'me, ſhe put it to 
her lips, but declared ſhe was incapable of ſwallowing. 
I heard her aſk one of the people, if they knew any 
thing of the family at Sommerviiſe-Houſe ? * Yes,” the 
perſon anſwered, * the worthy Sir George Sommerville 
died this day week; and I heard the day before yeſ- 
terday, that his niece Lady Louiſa Sydney was dan- 
geroully ill.“ And have you received no intelligence 
eoncerning her ſince ? cried the terrified Julia. No, 
my Lady,“ was the reply. I really trembled leſt we 
mould find Louiſa no more: ſuch a ſhock would, I 
was well convinced, put an end to my filter at once. 
went into the ſtable-yard, and, beckoning to one of 
the footmen, bid him ride as faſt as poſſible to Som- 
merville- Houſe - if the worlt I dreaded had happened, 
to meet the carriage, and ſay, he had juſt been in- 
formed by a-tenant-of the late Sir George's, of whom 
be had enquired for Lady Louiſa, that Lady Arne, 
unwilling - ſhe ſhould be in the houſe at the time they 
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were about to inter her unc}-'s remains, had carried 
her to Southampton that very morning, I touk.ne- 
ceſſary precautions to make the poſtilions keep a flow 
pace; and was determined, if the fellow repeated the 


words I put in his mouth, to being Julia back to the 


inn we had juſt left, where 1 found the people ſuffict- 
ently ignorant for my purpoſe of the fate of Lady 
Lomſa. _ ; 

By this time night had approached—it was uncom- 
monly dark—an inundation of rain fell from the hea-+ 
vens——the wind whiſtled from every corner. We 
heard the tolling of diſtant bells—a univerſal horror 
feemed to overſpread us. Julia, cold and trembling, 
threw herſelf into my boſom, as if for refuge. An, 
my Louifa,* ſhe exclaimed, I have loſt you! The 
very heavens compaſſionate, and fympathize in my ſor- 
rows !— Montague, can it be that I owe ſach a miſ- 
fortune to you? Dear brother, who knows but ſhe 
wiſhed to ſee me to breath her laſt in my arms l She 


had no mother to watch over her to ſoothe her ſoul 


in its agony with maternal tenderneſs— no filters near 
to officiate in ſuch kind offices, as relieve the heart 
when' overcharged with grief and pain: remote from 
every dear connection abandoned by the man who 


was to have blended each affectionate title in one—left 


to the care of an i]-natured aunt, and unfeeling ſer- 
vants, ſhe died. Oh how: ſlight muſt ſhe have 
thought my regard for her!! 0 
I blamed her for ſuppoſing a circumſtance, which TL 
faw no reaſon to apprehend Trad happened; and aſked. 
her, if ſhe- reckoned it as nothing for her Louiſa to 
have Lady Arne with her? I repreſented what a ter- 
rible effect it might have on the poor invalid, to be- 

hold the perſon, who came with an intention of givin 
her comfort, io deprefſed, ſo much herſelf an object + 
affliction, by harbouring imaginary fears, as to ftand 
more in need of conſolation than the friend whoſe de- 
{tiny ſhe deplored. I uſed every art I was maſter of 
to prevail on her to let us return to the inn, and remain 
there till to-morrow, when ſhe would be properly com- 
poſed to meet her friend. I propoſed W a 
| rvant 
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ſervant immediately to Sommerville-Houſe, to ſay the 
Ladies might expect us in the morning. I could not 
by any means gain her conſent: ſhe begged, as a teſt 
of my fondneſs, that I would ſtart no impediment to 
the completion of our journey as ſoon as poſſible. There 
was ſomething ſo touching in her manner—her entreaty 
was made with ſuch ardour, that to have perſiſted in 
diſſuading her from going on, would have been cruel, 

We were within ſix miles of the houſe, when Ed- 
ward (the fellow I had ___ rode cloſe by the window, 
I put down the glaſs, and aſked if he wanted any thing? 
© Yes, my Lord, he anſwered, to tell you that I have 
juſt heard Lady Louiſa Sydney is better than ſhe was, 
and that there are ſtrong hopes of her recovery.” Ju- 
lia uttered ſome ejaculations of gratitude to Heaven 
the poſtilions were ordered to make haſte; and we 
compenſated by the ſpeed with which we flew, for tlie 
time we had loſt before. | 

As we entered the great gates that encloſe the coach- 
road up to the houſe, and which is of conſiderable 
length, we ſaw a prodigious light advancing towards 
us. As we each approached, we i a great 
number of men on horſeback, bearing torches in their 
hands, and moving ſlowly in proceſſion, 'We were not 
at a loſs to know, that it was Sir George Sommer- 
ville's body they were conducting to its laſt melancho- 
ly habitation. We were obliged to ſtop until the diſ- 
mal pageant paſſed. I bitterly regretted their chuſing 
to render the ſcene more affecting, by performing the 
ceremony of burial in the night, on my ſiſter's ac- 
count, whoſe ſpirits did not ſtand in need of ſuch an 
additional ſhock as this muſt have given them. Thirty 
or forty men on horſeback riding in pairs carried torches; 
after them followed the herſe, with twelve perſons on 
each ſide, walking, with torches in their hands alſo: 
they were ſucceeded by twelve mourning coaches, with 
two ſervants hediud each, holding 2 and the 


proceſſion cloſed with the like number of men as pre- 
..ceded the corpſe, diſpoſed in the ſame manner. You 
muſt inragine that we were detained: a great while ere 
the whole cavalcade paſſed us. When we drove up - 
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the hall-door, two ſervants appeared, whoſe mourning 
habits were ſuitable to the faces of ſorrow they wore. 
julia was unable to ſpeak—ſhe ſeemed faitting, and 1 
ſupported her weak frame into an apartment they had 
thrown open for us. I placed her on a fofa, and ap- 
plied volatiles. Lady Arne ran in, and allied Mour- 
nies and myſelf in recovering her. After we had ac- 
compliſhed it, ſhe exclaimed, Ah, Madam! what 
are my feelings at beholding fo much diitreſs, to thoſe 
of Louiſa, who is immediately engaged in it! How 
is ſhe, Madam? Let me fly to my deareſt? 

Stop, Lady Julia!“ ſaid Lady Arne, you are 
not in a condition to approach your friend have ſome _ 
compaſſion on yourfeli—on Louiſa !* 

* Your Ladyſhip is very confiderate and kind—I 
would not for the univerſe ſurprize her : but pray pre- 


pare her to expect me ſoon : I am all impatience to 


convince her of the part I take in her afflictions.“ 
Lady Louiſa,' anſwered ſhe, is {till very ill; yet 
ſhe has paſſed the criſis of her diſorder, wt, we have 
reaſon to truſt that ſhe will do well.” | | 
Lady Arne ordered in refreſhments—ſhe endeavour- 
ed to divert my ſiſter's attention from the purpoſed vi- 
ſit ; but it was in vain—no diſcourfe could render Julia 
forgetful of her friend, and that the only motive of 
her journey was to conſole her. Lady Arne retired 


to obſerve whether her patient, could bear an interview 


with Julia. In half an hour the came back, and in- 
formed us that Lady Louiſa waited with the utmoſt 


anxiety to ſee my ſiſter. She begged me to accompa- 


ny Julia and herſelf to Louiſa's apartment. I preſent- 


ed her my hand, and we followed the eager fteps of 


Julia. | 
The invalid was on a ſofa, fupported by pil- 
lows, emaciated, pale, and agitated, My fiſter ſunk 
into her arms, which were opened ready to receive 
her. They ſpoke not a ſyllable—but ſuch filence was 
ſufficiently eloquent, and plainly told the conflicting 
paſſions that filled the boſoms of bob. 
' What, dear Lovila,* cried I, unwilling to let 
them continue in a fate ſo hurtful, © am I then totally 
4 | . diſregarded 
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diſregarded by you !— not even a look of welcome af. 
ter a teflions abſence to'ar old friend!“ She reached 
forth her hand, and permitted me to embrace her. 

Thank Heaven, my Lord, that I. am allowed to 
have ſo great a bleſſing! --- -I thank_my excellent La- 
dy Pemberton for fparing her to me; and T thank you 
al ſo, for bringing her to a-poor creature, whom I {hould 
have pronounced, a few hours ago, but for Lady 
Arne's kindneſe, neglected by all the world.” 

From a number of "accidents too tireſome now to 
mention, Julia heard not of your indifpoſition till this 
morning You ſge, my dear Louiſa, with what haſte 
we have flown to you—judge by that of our love, 
and endeavour to get well, if you value our happi- 
'neſs.” | PER yg 
I T cannot, Lord Pemberton, expreſs my gratitude 
—— Ah, my Julia! could you think it ?—-Sir George 
has never once viſited me hace? ——— | 

© You muſt not ſpeak much, my dear,“ cried Lady 
Arne: * your uncle is fearful of getting the fever you 
have had ——we all diſſuade him from approaching 

Feed” | | r 

Very true, Madam! I am unreaſonable and ſelfiſh 
a Bat, ſurely, my eyes deceive me, or you are much 
changed, dear Julia, ſince we laſt parted.— Your hur- 
rying life has been of no advantage to your health, I 
fear: you are become thin and pale.“ 
© Fatigue cauſes the alteration, Louiſa,” anſwered 
my ſiſter: mind not my looks am very well. 
But you have not fatisfied my ſolicitude by ſaying how 
you are? | 
TIT am free from pain juſt now, excepting that 
which admits of no remedy.—Lady Arne tells me, 
that in the height of my illneſs ſhe wrote to beg of 
you to come down ſhe then mentioned the cruel treat- 
ment but I am not able to ſay more retire, my 
Julia, and ſeek ſome repoſe - your countenance ſpeaks 
the want of it. The knowledge of havipg you under 
the ſame roof with me, will enſure me a quiet night.” 

We left her apartment, fearful of exhauſting her too 
much. Lady Arne and I conducted Julia to her 
0 5 chamber, 
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chamber, and, taking leave of her there, returned to 
the drawing-roon.. She then informed me, that Lady 
Louiſa, about three weeks ago, had taken a cold, 
which was attended by a fever, and conſmed her to 
her bed. In the midſt of it, ſhe received a letter from 
Sir Charles Montague, that affected her deeply: the 
conſequence was, her fever encreaſed ; it attacked her 
nerves to the higheſt degree, and at laſt brought her 
into a moſt ue ſituation. Veſterday, the phy- 
ſician (who had been called in) declared, would de- 
termine her fate if ſhe out- lived it, ſhe might re- 
cover. | tet 

She is ignorant, you find,“ added her Ladyſhip, 
' of Sir George's death, To have told her of it, or 
even that he was more indiſpoſed than uſual, would 
have deſtroyed her.“ | 

I enquired for Lady Sommerville. . 

* Oh, my Lord, ſhe preſerves all the forms of ſor» 
row generally worn on theſe occaſiuns'; but, take my 


word for it, ſhe is a ſecond Lady Kitty Crocodile !? 


Does ſhe not ſeem to compaſſionate the condition 
of Lady Louiſa ? | 464 £1 

I will give your Lordſhip a ſpecimen how far ſhe 
does it. I thought decency required that I ſhould this 
morning attend her. She was buried in affliction, and 
anſwered the queſtions 1 aſked concerning her health 
only with groans,. ſighs, and ſobs. When in ſome 
meaſure appeaſed, ſhe demanded whether Lady Louiſa 
had leſt her apartment yet !—if ſhe was at all concerned 
at her Uncle's death ?—or teſtified marks of pleaſure 
on the occaſion ? I expreſſed my aſtoniſhinent at ſuch 
interrogations, as ſhe could be no ſtrangev ta the alarm- 
ing illneſs of Louiſa ; and ſaid I thought it by no 
means ſafe to make her acquainted with a circumitance 
that mult at leaſt render her wretched—not to fay a 
word of the diſmal effects it might produce on her at 
ſuch a time. She ſnecred maliciouſly, and cried, Oh, 
the has acted her part to admiration I- but there is no 
further neceſſity * pretending ſo much affection Sir 
George has left her more khan ever ſhe expected to 


all 
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all my happineſs centered through her means.“ How, 
Madam! for Heaven's ſake be careful, exclaimed J, 

© of what you ſay ! — Through her means] yes, La- 

dy Arne, I repeat the words — rough her meant 

was owing to her miſconduQ that ſhe loſt Sir Charles 

Montague's affections. —He thought her too kind a miſ. 

＋ to make a wife of — He gave Sir George Sommer- 

ville ſuch cogent reaſons for withdrawing his addreffes, 
as at once broke his heart — He could not outlive the 

knowledge of his niece's diſhonour—Sir George, poor 
Man! would never regulate himſelf by my advice—I 

foreſaw what muſt happen very plaialy.*—Ideclared my 
indignation at her vile allufion ; and told her how much 
ſhe would ſuffer in the opinion of a world, well con- 
firmed in--a belief that Lady Louiſa's virtue is imma- 
culate, if ſhe continued to ſpeak of her in fo unjuſt a 
manner. Immaculate! She iterated with a draw] ; 
© yes, truly, very immaculate ! — Mr, Melmoth was 
glad at laſt to ſhake her off——her fondneſs became 
nauſeous to. his palled appetite—Oh, ſhe would hare 
broken her heart at his deſertion, had not Sir Charles 
ſtepped in, and ſupplied his place — But her amorous 
nature could not reſtrain itſelf - She became his miſtreſs, 
as I before hinted; and in that name loſt every title 
to an honourable union with him. — Vour Ladyſhip 
ſtares!— Take it on my word the girl you ſo warmly 
patronize - who wears ſo naturally the illuſory maſk of 
innocence, is in truth a mot unworthy. being: 
What l- do you think it is in my diſpoſition to 1njure- 
her ?-Oh. no !—I would even hide her crimes, were 
they not too ſhocking for concealment— nay ! aftcr 
what I am acquainted with, were I to let her friends 
remain ignorant of the viper they cheriſh in their bo- 
ſoms, I ſhould hold myſelf culpable in the fight of God. 
1 am anxious, Lady Arne, that ſhe ſhould acknow- 
ledge herſelf in health, that I might bid her depart 
from a houſe, which ſhall no more be an aſylum for 
vice. Her uncle, poor Sir George !'—and here jhe 
affected to weep,— deſired I would infift on her retiring 
from the world, and hiding her ſhame in a remote cor- 
ner of Scotland, where, amongſt the reſt, he has oy 
AA | er 
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her an old manſion. . © In that place,” cried he, © the 
criminal-girl will be ſequeſtered from mankind— ſhe will 
have time to contemplate on the miſery that in a future 
ſtate muſt be the lot of thoſe who ſubdue not their paſ- 
ſions ; who, inſtead of ſacrificing to Virtue, trample. 
her laws under feet, and ſcoff at fo fair an appearance 
—there ſhe will be mortified —— be humbled — and, I 
truſt, at laſt, be penitent. I charge you, Lady Som- 
merville, to repeat theſe words to her—ſay, that with 
my dying voice I lay this injunction on her, to avoid 
of all things beholding Sir Charles more. Tell her 
that ſhe has cruſhed the flattering heights of happi- 
neſs my fond ideas had raiſed for herz and that the 
greateſt miſery which can be endured I experience in 
my lateſt moments— but I forgive and pity her.” | 

© How was it poſſible, Lady Sommerville,“ exclaim- 


ed I, for Sir George to take at once Sir Charles Mon- 


tague's evidence againſt his niece? It was unnatural, 


unjuſt—it is not feaſible, His ears were inhumanly 


28 no doubt. I will anſwer for the virtue of 
ady Louiſa Sydney!“ © You are one of thoſe pre- 
determined people, Lady Arne, who can never be rea- 
ſoned out of an opinion they have once formed ; and, 
rather than have it thought your judgment could err in 
the choice of a friend, will ſnut your ſenſes to the con- 
viction of the moſt flagrant faults that might appear in 
their conduct.“ * You are at liberty, Madam, to ſup- 


poſe juſt what you pleaſe of me,” replied I; it is of 


no conſequence : but of this be aſſured, that there is a 
perſon who will not tamely ſuffer Lady Louiſa's cha- 
rater to be falſely reproached Lord Clermont will 
trace the matter to the bottom. If Sir Charles has been 
the author of ſuch mean lies (which I own to you I 
cannot believe), he muſt anſwer for them to her brother 


with his life.” Lady Sommerville changed colour, and 


was proceeding to invective when 1 quitted her apart- 
ment. ; | 

L expreſſed my aſtoniſhment at the abominable prin- 
ciples that muſt ſway Lady Sommerville's conduct. 
* durely, Madam,“ exclaimed I, * ſhe ſpeaks injuriouſ- 


« If 
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I che ſlighteſt circumſtance of her charge can he 
proved juſt,” replied Lady Arne, I will be content 
to forfeit my exiſtence, I am ſatisfied that there is not 
a Word of truth in the whole relation. Ab, my Lord, 
let us beware of aſſiſting this vile woman's ſcheme by 
imbibing the noxious errors ſhe ſedulouſly tempts vs 
with! Louiſa is virtuous— there is no doubt of it! A 
young beautiful creature deprived of parents—]eft to 
Ferlelf in a cenſorious age, without the countenance 
of any reſpectaele female character muſt be liable to 
great barbarity from the multitude of flanderers that 
peſter the earth from the envious of her own ſex, and 
from the libertines of yours. To reduce Louiſa to ſuch 
* ſituation is Lady Sommerwylle's aim. By tarnifhing 
her reputation, ſhe hopes to prevent her finding any 
ſanction among thoſe the oppreſſed girl looks on as 
Friends, What ſource this hatred ſprings from I know 
not: but Lady Sommerville ſnall be diſappointed ina 
great meaſure, I will take the amiable Lovif to my 
Foufe, as ſoon as her ſtrength can admit of her remo- 
val; and whilit my Lord and J live, the ſhall never 
feel the want of parents.“ | 
I commented her Ladyſhip's benevolence. I ſaid ! 
was convinced that no malevolent attack could reach 
Louiſa ls fame, if under the patronage of one, whoſe 
excellent qualities were well known ail over the king: 
dom; and that my family and ſelf ſhould hold the iu- 
jured girl dearer than ever, We ſeparated, and I will 
id your Ladyſhip adieu for the preſent, 
* * * 0 « * 
. „ 
| Friday Morning, 
Julia has ſuffered no other inconveniency from her 
journey than fatigue ; the natural conſequence even to 
people in health of er poſt. She looks better 
than ſhe has done fince her illneſs. ; | 
Lady Louiſa has had a very good night's reſt : ſhe 
has not near fo great a degree of fever, and I dare ſay 
will ſoon regain her health, She aud Julia diſtreſs * 
I 4 wit 
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with, their acknowledgments for the part I had in 
bringing them together. The meeting delights me, al- 
moſt as much as it docs them, ſince I perceive the ad- 
vantages that have accrued from it.— If Louila conti- 
nues on the recovery, Julia will to-morrow acquaint 
her wath Sir George's death. 


Thare ſent my reſpects: to the fair Eple/ian, and 


begged permiſſion to make my compliments of enquiry 
and condolence in perſon— I wait the anſwer, The 
forrowing dame has not left her apartments fince the 


poor Baronet's death— Faith, ſhe grieves too che- 


meatly ! 

Does not an inſtant's recollection bring back to your 
Ladyſhip's idea Sir George 3 making his 
addreſſes to Miſs Mcadows ?—The ridiculous circum- 
ance happened not quite two years ago. Sir George 
was favourably received on account of his fortune - Miſs 
Meadows had not a doit, and his age and inhirmities 
were diſregarded, till one unlucky evening that ihe met 
Montague at your houſe. Fe thought her pretty, 
and, whilſt Louiſa Sydney was engaged at cards, paid 
her ſome attention. "The; Lady's coattitution being of 
the amorous ſort, at ſight of Sir Charles was aſſected —— 
his notice ſoon. fired her imagination with the hope of 
his becoming Sir George's rival; and, for ſeveral days 


after, ſhe behaved ſo haughtily to her old lover, as 
would have cauſed an cverlaſting breach, had he not 


been abſurd on the occafion: beyond expreſſlon. She 


waited a month in the flattering notion of Montaguc's 


profeſſing himſelf an humble ſuitor, ſparing no pains 
to afford him an opportunity of making the much 
wiſhed- for declaration. At tlie end of it, finding her 


expectation diſappointed, ſhe held it v iſeſt to embrace 
the Oecaſion that then offered of eſcaping from poverty, 


judiciouſſy ſuppoſing that a girl 6! t5e-and-twenty 
could diſcover * ways and means enough of cagrofling 


many of the pleaſurcs of life which money might pro- 


cure, even with a difagrteable companion. — In fine, 

lie married him, and, if report ſays true, Sir George 

often Wi ſned the paſſion of love had been coufined tothe 

demods of hell, before his boſom Bad felt the pangs 
| & whic 
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which cauſed him to ſolicit the union—But he is dead, 
and, in ſpite of Madam's tears, I believe ſhe is content! 
Now, I have a ſtrange idea that the Lady's un- 
juſt character of Louiſa proceeds from no other motive, 
than the ſatisfying of an envious, revengeful temper, 
which hates her for being beloved by the man whom 
ſhe would willingly have exchanged Sir George for.— 
I am ſummoned to her apartment | 


4 


* * * * 1 *. * 


What a ſpecious hypocrite is this! How well ſkilled 
in the low art of deceit On my entrance to her pri- 
vate drawing-room, ſhe advanced ſeveral paces to meet 
me. Her black flowing robes, and white handkerchief, 
gave her the mournful dignity of a tragedy-queen, 
whilſt an attendant ſtood behind her, habited alſo in 
the appendages of woe, with a ſmelling-bottle in her 
hand, which frequently was applied to the diſconſolate 
fair-one's noſe. ' Have I not heard it ſaid, Madam, 
that women of a particular caft find comfort in the 
death of a huſband, from the recollection of the becom- 
ing air their ſables will give? My life for it, Lady 
Sommerville took a degree of pleaſure in her ſpouſe's 
laſt moments from the thought! Her dreſs was ftudied, 
it fitted her ſhape to admiration; the black ſet off her 
ſkin and complexion; and altogether I never ſaw her 
perſon appear to ſo much A She accepted of 
my hand, which I offered to conduct her back to her 
ſeat ; and, after the poignancy of her affliction was a 
little abated, ſhe found a multiplicity of words to pour 
forth her doleful lamentations on the loſs ſhe had ſuſ- 
tained in a inan, whoſe foul was the congenial partner of 
her own—a man in whom her life was ſo wrapped up, 
that ſhe was convinced ſhe could not long ſurvive him— 
and from that reflexion ſhe derived conſolation. I cannot 
tell your Ladyſhip the hundredth part of the 1 e 
{tuff ſhe uttered At length ſhe introduced the fubject 
of Louiſa and Montague: almoſt verbatim was J cb- 
liged to liſten to the account that was given Lady 


Arue. 1 believe ſhe was vexed at the compoſure with 
| | which 
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which I did ſo. I fixed my eyes ſteadily on her, du- 
ring the whole relation. She imagined that I ſaw 
through the falſhood which ſhe ſpoke—conſcious guilt 
fluſhed her cheeks—ſhe heſitated in her delivery with 


an aukward embarraſſment. In ſhort, had I before any 


doubts, her manner was ſufficient to have convinced 
me, that ſhe was only a vile calumniator of perfect in- 
nocence. As you make this ſtory, Madam, ' cried I, 
very common, you can ſurely have no objection to 
entruſt me with Montague's letter to Sir George, 
which you ſay revealed to him his nigce's miſconduct. 
It was not altogether generous of my friend Montague, 
to publiſh the indulgence he obtained of a lady. But 
pray let me read the letter.” She turned pale. 
Would it were in my power, my Lord, to grati- 
fy you !* replied ſhe, * My dear Sir George, juſt be- 


fore he died, made me commit it to the flames. It was 


owing to that fatal letter that I am now left to bewail - 


his death! | | 

What was his motive, Madam, for having it deſ- 
troyed ? | 

That it might not be a teſtimony of her ſhame.” 
Good God: how you atſtoniſh me! I ſuppoſed, 
that, by way of wreaking vengeance on his unfortu- 
nate niece, he had enjoined you to ſpread the tale a- 
broad; and I believed, that the violence of your af- 
fection for him, compelled you, | againſt charity 
—againſt compaſſion, to obey ſo readily his laſt com- 
mands, which you were careful to fulfil, even in the 
{malleſt point, by ſpeaking freely of this infamous ſto- 
ry before your very ſervants.” | 

He made no requeſt to me of ſecreſy, my Lord; 
and I do not chuſe to have my character called in queſ- 


tion, by harbouring an abandoned creature in my 


houſe.“ 

Ah, Madam, have a care that your preſent grief is 
not a burleſque on the memory of a man whoſe virtues 
demand tears that come ſpontaneouſly from the heart ! 
Had you the affection you ſo ſtrenuouſly declare, eve- 
ry thing that was dear to him would be equally ſo to 
Jou—you would have kept this recital (in which I muſt 
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be bold enough to ſay there is not the leaſt probability 
of truth) from the world Sir George's niece in you 
would find a tender protectreſs, inſtead of a mercileſy 
rſecutor,” 3 
Here I unhappily brought on a terrible ſtorm. The 
aſflicted Lady thought herſelf ill uſed in my daring to 
doubt the ſincerity of her grief. She called me an un- 
feeling favage—an impertinent awretch {-—aſked, if ſuch 
were the compliments I had in view to make her, 
when I ſent the moek meſſage of reſpect? She deſired 
me to quit her houſe immediately, and to take with me 
the faveet, amiabſe Louiſa, who, ſhe muſt venture to 
aſſert, would have no objection to me, or any of my 
ſex, that would ſupply the place of Sir Charles Mon. 
tague. After this, ihe fell into a violent bylteric fit, 
from whence I leſt her woman to recover her as ſoon 
as it was judged proper. | 
To be ſure, my fituation is rather embarraſſing. To 
remain in the houſe of a perſon to whom I wiſh to be 
under no obligation, and who has peremptorily deſired 
my abſence from it, is inſupportable but to remove 
Louiſa, who is yet unacquainted with her uncle's 
death, is a thing not to be done, My pride mult be 
humbled, and her Ladyſhip a little further rroubled 
with my reſdence in „er honſe— Curſedly mortify ing! 
— However, I cannot leave my three amiable compa- 
nions to become the victims of ſuch a fury. 


* * * * AN 055 * 


F 


F riday Evening. 


I preſume Lady Sommerville was ſtruck with ſome 
ſentiments-of ſhame for what had happened, when her 
paliqn was abated. She ſent for me two hours ago, 
aud, with a very /aely air, condeſcended to apologize 
for the harſh epithets ſhe bad-uſed in her agony of min, 
as the termed 1t- flattered herſelf I would pardon 
them, and honcur her 4ouſe fo far as to make ſome ſtay 
in it. She ſaid, ſhe was juſt told that my fiſter had 
done her the favour of a viſit: ſhe hoped to be able to 
collect ſtrength enough to entertain her in a few days 


—though 
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though Lady Julia could not expect much amuſe- 
ment in the ſociety of one ſo loſt to pleaſure as ſhe was, 
and muſt ever be, thus ſeparated from Sir George 
but her gratitude was warmly excited towards Lady 
Julia for the charitable act ſhe had done, in comin 
to her at ſuch a time. I thanked her for her polite- 
neſs, and declared it would not be in our power to ac- 
cep: of her invitation, as we only waited ſor Lady 
Louiſa's being in a condition to travel, to attend her 
from Sommerville-Houſe to Lady Arne's. 

To Lady Arne's !' exclaimed ſhe: what! will 
Lady Arne be hardy enough to undertake the charge of 
her, after the caution my good-nature prompted me to 
give However, Lord Krae's is not the place her 
uncle appointed her to repent in! I will go this mi- 
nute, and deliver his laſt meſſage to Lady Louiſa— I 
will omit in no article-to mark out her duty to her—if 
ſhe fails in obeying, I am not amenable to Heaven— 
I muſt acquit my conſcience !? 


She was flying haſtily towards the door, when 1 


caught hold of her 


Stop, Madam!“ cried I: © you forget that you 
cannot immediately ſummon ſtrength to leave your 


apartment—a few days hence will ſcarcely afford it_ 


to you !? | 
Oh, what a rage ſhe was in I- She attempted to 


ſtrike me as I drew her towards her ſeat—never did I 


ſee one of the ſex appear ſo maſculine as ſhe did at the 
time. I waited patiently after I had replaced her, till 


ſhe had vented her indignation ; determined, if ſhe _ 
ſhould be attacked with another fit, not to ſtir till ſhe 


had gone thro' the whole proceſs, and I had in ſome 
meaſure brought her out of her tranſports. The mo- 
ment of tolerable compoſure at laſt arrived, and fhe 
aſced me how it happened, that 1 teſtified ſo little re- 
gard for my ſiſter's honour, as to let her be the com- 
panion of a creature loſt to every principle of virtue? 
—* If, my Lord, added the, * Lady Pemberton was 
informed of thoſe circumſtances I have mentioned to 
you,.the would not eſteem Lady Julia's aſſociating with 
a wretch like Louiſa, ſuch a matter of indifference— 

Vor. II. H But 
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But young men, like your Lordſhip, make light of 
theſe affairs !' Too much, dear Madam, has been 
already ſaid on this filly ſubject. My fifter's honour 
is the ſame with me as my own—it will receive no 
_ prejudice from the ſociety of Lady Louiſa, We will 
accept of the kind offer you make us of your houſe 
for a few days ; in that time our patient may be better, 
and we will trouble you no longer.“ 

She burſt into a terrible flood of tears, which was 
the only paſſage her ſpite could have, and I retired. 


& * * * * = * 


I have been conſulting with Lady Arne and Julia 


about informing Louiſa of her uncle's death—they 
agree with me 1n thinking it beſt not to poſtpone the 
diſagreeable intelligence till to-morrow, leſt Lady 
Sommerville ſhould anticipate us, whoſe rude diſcovery 
of ſuch a calamity would certainly be productive of 
bad conſequences. Was it to effect her deſtruction, I 
am perſuaded Lady Sommerville would be delighted. 
It is reſolved, that my ſiſter ſhall directly prepare her 
to expect the worſt, by ſaying that Sir George is very 
ill.— Julia is gone to Leut apartment for the pur - 
poſe -I ſincerely pity them both! | 

It is not poſſible to deſcribe how uneaſy Julia was 
when I related to her and Lady Arne all that paſſed 
between Lady Sommerville and me. I thought it 
right to conceal nothing from her. She wept exeeed- 
ingly, and, putting her arm through mine, exclaimed, 
My deareſt brother, what obligations you lay me un- 
der, for thus befriending a poor orphan who is ſo cru- 
elly aſperſed! Ah, my Lord, again you are all good- 
neſs, all tenderneſs to your Julia! And now let 
me aſſure your Ladyſhip, that I am convinced my fiſ- 
ter's engaging in ſcenes of the fort, however diſtreſſing, 
is beneficial to her in one xeſpect : they carry her re- 
flections from herſelf, and leave her not a moment to 


think of Oſmond. Time, the great deſtroyer of all 


attachments, and abſence, its twin-brother, will, I 
truſt, finiſh the great work, and wholly eradicate him 
from her breaſt. | | 
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It much puzzles me to conjecture from what cauſe 
Sir Charles Montague's behaviour has proceeded. The 
more 1 reflect on the motive which it is ſaid induced 
him to wave the connexion he was on the point of mak- 
ing, the more frivolous does it ſeem in my eyes. He 
always appeared too prudent to be drawn into deep 
play; and why his diſpoſition ſhould ſo ſuddenly 
change, and he forget his uſual diſcretion, more eſpe- 
cially on the eve of his nuptials, I cannot conceive ! 
If he was addicted to gaming, he indulged himſelf in 
it ſo ſecretly, as to leave no clue by which his moſt in- 
timate friends could gueſs at his paſſion. He has ever 
been thought a man of the ſtricteſt honour, Some 
reaſon unfathomable has cauſed this rupture—the ha- 
zard-table I believe is innocent of the charge laid againſt 
it, What muſt we conclude—that Louila is in Kult: 
No! it is impoſſible! Purity and virtue are impreſſed 
on her countenance—delicacy and modeſty are marked 
in every word—1n every turn. A devil in human ſhape, 
then, has worked it.— Lady Sommerville—ah ! might 
ſhe not have been too buſy !—The miſchief is done, 
and whether the evil perpetrator will ever ſtand con- 
feſſed, Heaven only knows !—Clermont cannot, I ſup- 

ſe, be paſſive. I wonder he comes not over—he has 
—— long expected. Upon the whole, the unhappy 
girl has been ill uſed by Sir Charles, and the matter 

uld be narrowly ſcrutinized. 

I ſhall attend my Lady Arne, Louiſa, and Julia, 
to an exceeding pretty ſeat my Lord has in the New 
Foreſt, where Je waits to receive her Ladyſhip and 
their new charge. Lady Arne is all politeneſs : ſhe 
treats Julia with the tenderneſs of a mother, and has 
beſought her in the moſt earneſt manner to ſpend ſome 
months with her and the afflicted Louiſa. As ſoon as 
I ſee them ſettled at Wallingbrook-Abbey, I will re- 
turn to Windſor, and, with your Ladyſhip's permiſſi- 
on, proceed with you, my wife, and Almeria, to 
Hertfordſhire, where buſineſs calls me at this mo- 
ment, l 

I hope Caroline goes on well. —I do not think ſhe 
has. heartily forgiven me for a few certain incidents 

5 Hz that 


% 
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that paſſed lately !—I beg you will be fo good as to 
plead with her for me. EL 


* 8  & * 1 
Friday Night, 


'The painful tale 1s told ! When Julia informed La. 
dy Louiſa that Sir George was much indiſpoſed, ſhe 
exclaimed, Why this prelude ?—Tell me—fpeak it 
at once—tell me that my uncle —my dear uncle no 
longer lives!—Your countenance— Julia, he is gone ! 
T have loſt my only protector my friend—my pa- 
rent!” My ſiſter endeavoured to compoſe her, and ex- 
horted her to reflect on the fortitude we are obliged 
to exert as chriſtians on ſuch trying occaſions. Her 
affliction was very poignant. I will not excite your 
melancholy by entering into particulars ; but the ſhock 
was too rough for her at ſuch a time, though it had 
approached her under the gentleſt form that could be 
green it. She had not received the intelligence two 

ours, when Lady Sommerville made her appearance? 
Julia and Lady Arne were adminiſtering conſolation 
to the wretched girl at the moment. It- was the firſt 
time ſhe had deigned to viſit Louiſa's apartment ſince 
her illneſs, and then ſhe came fraught with baneful 
purpoſes, Her e added to the unex- 
peed fight of her, affected Louiſa violently, and ſhe 
fainted. Happy was 1t that her ſenſes forſook her 
when they did, elſe Lady Sommerville's. addreſs mult, 
'I think, have deprived her of her reaſon for ever. 
80, Lady Louifa!? cried ſhe, you take fine ſtate 
upon you after having murdered your unfortunate un- 
cle l- Sir Charles * ue, Madam, has publiſhed 
your infamy ; and to the Toſs of your honour you cer- 
taialy muſt attribute his deſertion—T am left a miſera- 
ble widow through your means Have done with this 


hypocriſy, and liſten to what I am about to fay !' 
Julia whiſpered an attendant to find me, and deſire 
my immediate preſence ;_then, taking Lady Sommer- 
ville by the arm, ſhe led her to a remote part of the 
room, and there implored her with tears to ſpare her 
. unhappy 
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unhappy friend further * I entered before ſhe 
had an opportunity of replying, and without any ce- 
remony lifted the fury in my arms, and, in ſpite of 
ſtruggling, blows, a powerful quantity of virulence 
and abuſe, conveyed her to another apartment. I re- 
proached her with great harſhneſs for her crueity ; aud 
{wore, if ſhe offered to take the leaſt meaſure to annoy 
the peace of Lady Louiſa, during the ſhort remainder 
of her abode at Sommerville- Houſe, I would find an 
eaſy way of making her ſeverely repent it. She looked 
terrified, and I left her. I wiſh to God we could go 
from hence! Every moment is an age that we lay uu- 
der the roof of this female Dionyſius. 


* * * * * * — 


EW. SM 2393 


Saturday More me 


Contrary to our expectations, Louiſa has had tole- 
rable repoſe - The phyſician pronounces his patient in 
_ a fair way. As I am ſo ſollicitous to quit this place, 
he thinks ſhe might (with great caution) be removed 
on Monday morning, provided no change for the worſe 
happens in the intermediate ſpace. Lady Arne and 
my ſiſter have made it a point never to leave her apart- 
ment together, fearful of another invaſion from Lady 
Sommerville. It: 

Adieu, dear Madam! I will no longer keep you 
anxious about Julia. A few lines muſt accompany this 
letter to my wife. For the fake of expedition one of 
my ſervants ſhall be diſpatched with both. Embrace 
all-with you, for your Ladyſhip's 


- Moſt reſpectfully devoted, 
And affectionate 


PEMBERTOK. 


Hs To 
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To Lady Dowager PzMBERTON. 
Wincheſter. 


10 E have, dear Madam, by eaſy ſtages, removed 
Louiſa from Sommerville-Houſe to this place. She 
has borne travelling very well, and the variety of ſcenes 
ſerves to check her grief. With much difficulty we 
prevented a meeting . her and Lady Sommer- 
ville; they were both ſtrenuous for it, from very diſſe- 
rent motives. Actual force was uſed to detain the lat- 
ter from burſting into the preſence of the invalid; and 
| the often aſked whether we meant to make a priſoner 
of her in her. own houſe ?—a favourite expreſſion of the 
Lady's, . which ſhews, that, had fortune not been very, 
very blind, ſhe would not have been licenſed to uſe it 
with propriety. Louiſa, fn the tendereſt manner, be- 
ſought our permiſſion to take leave of her unhappy aunt, 
and to condole with her on their common loſs. How- 
ever ill · natured it might ſeem, it was held right to re- 
fuſe her. - | ; 

Julia is employed in offices of friendſhip. Her 
countenance wears a melancholy caſt: whether it takes 
its colour from the afflitions of Louiſa, or whether 
what ſhe terms her own are predominant, I cannot de- 
termine - certain it is, her chearfulneſs has entirely 
forſaken her. She is all gentleneſs all ſollicitude to 
2 but appears totally deprived of every thing that 

orders on happineſs. If the cauſe is as I ſuſpeR, I 
cannot but be provoked, that, through romantic ideas, 
- the renders herſelf completely miſerable. However, 
the perverſeneſs of girls diſpoſitions is ſuch, that to 
preſs 'one of them to think well of a man, whom in a 
moment of caprice ſhe has vowed never to marry—lct 
that man be ever ſo perfe&—only rivets her reſolution 
the faſter, and ſhe ſuppoſes ſhe proves an heroic virtue 
in combating the oppoſition her inclination meets with. 
We muſt therefore ſay nothing of Suffolk yet. When 

ulia finds that we have ceaſed to be urgent on the ſub- 
ject, ſhe may ſuppoſe he has given up the purſuit - her 


vanity 
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vanity will be hurt—ſhe will look back with regret on 
the allegiance ſhe might have made—Oſmond will be 
forgotten—and ſhe will gladly put herſelf in the way 
of diſcovering whether Suffolk's paſſion has cooled -— 
then he will play his part—and we ſhall rejoice in his 
ſucceſs. All this I hope a little time will effect! 
I received a letter yeſterday from the Duke. I am 
inexpreſſibly glad that he is again capable of writing, 

To-morrow we proceed on our journey, and expect 
to reach Wallingbrook- Abbey on Saturday evening. 
I cannot refuſe an invitation I have had from my Lord 
Arne, which was ſtrengthened by preſſing ones from 
my Lady, to ſpend at leaſt a few days with them. I 
mean to bid adieu to the amiable pair early on Wed- 
neſday, and hope to have the honour of kiſſing your 
hand on that night. If any alteration ſhould happen 
in Louiſa, your Ladyſhip will be troubled with an- 
other letter from, dear Madam, 5 


Vour ever obedient, 


And moſt affectionate 


PEMBERTON. 
—— — 
To Lady Jortia'HereerT, 
| I®: Windſor. 
N ELL, my beloved girl! at length am I at li- 


berty to write to you from the uninterrupted calm 
which prefides over your fituation. Your fears are 
no longer excited on our Louiſa's account—You are 
no longer perſecuted with the name of Suffolk, or his 
more odious addrefſes—You have eſcaped from Sey- 
mour from Belfielde—from all who laid ſiege to 
your heart unſucceſsfully. You are now at leiſure to 
fad fatisfation in a letter from me, and to let me ex- 
perience the joy of converſing with you, though at 

H 4 the 


- 


neſs—the foot-path to the Pavilion 
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the diſtance of many miles, — But, alas, Julia! my 


| fubjeQs muſt all run in the melancholy ſtrain. I have 


no ſpirits now that you are gone from me. The ro- 
mantic ſhades of Windſor —— thoſe ſhades we uſed to 


wander through with ſuch exquiſite delight, loſt their 


charms in every one's opinion when they loſt you. 
Our favourite haunts—the Hermitage — the Wilder- 
all, all wore a 
different aſpect from that moment; and, when we 
viewed the change, flew from them with afflicted pre- 
cipitation, diſcouraged from re-tracing them again. 
—— Reſtore the pleaſure you have robbed us of, my 
dear ſiſter, by coming ſpecdily to us. Bring with you 


+ Louiſa Sydney, and we will join you in ſtriving to 


render her once more cheerful, | 

In two days after my brother arrived here, he ſet 
off with my mother, his wife, and Almeria, for Hert- 
fordſhire, We are entirely deſerted by all but Lady 
Caroline Denley, and Emily, who have promiſed to 


remain with us till we go to London for the winter. 
I am reſolved not to quit Windſor, in ſpite of all the 


entreaties I received from the party that the Duke 
expects to entertain at his ſeat near Canterbury, the 
latter end of next month. My Lord refuſes to go 
without me. TI like none of the group, not I! I al- 
moſt deteſt the Peer who has the honour of being m 

uncle; and I am not a jot more cordial towards his 
daughter, who ſtyles herſelf my filter. — Good Hea- 
ven! how actuated by pique is human nature! Lady 
Sophia cannot forgive a perſon, whoſe name it is 
needleſs to mention, for once ſaying Vat ſhe was 


very inferior in point of beauty to Lady Julia Herbert. 
If ſhe had as /aith/ful ſpies in every company where a 


compariſon between the two happens to be itarted, ſhe 
would certainly hate and deſpiſe all the world in a 
ſhort time! But I did not imagine her diſpleaſure at 
ſuch a trifle could have been attended with malice in 
the extreme degree it has. The old Duke's averſion 
to that ſame unfortunate perſor, took its riſe from a very 


\ ſevere ſarcaſm his father threw on him in a warm de- 
bate in the Houſe of Lords many years ago—1t was 


too 
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too keen—nay, perhaps, too juſt, ever to be pardon- 
ed from the heart, though their ſentiments accorded 
ſo exactly with the Stanhopean ſyſtem, that they kept 
up the forms of civility, whilſt enmity towards each 
other cankered in their breaits. My 'good uncle has 
extended his reſentment to the ſon, trying as far as in 
him lies to“ viſit the fins of the father upon the third 
and fourth generation, &c.—In conformity with this 
tenet, he ſnatched the opportunity of exerciſing his 
wrath, and cut off, by baleful advice, which had too 
great weight, with Lady Pemberton, the happineſs of 
an already perſecuted amiable fon. But moſt devout- 
ly do I pray that his vindictive temper, his daughter's 
vanity, and my brother's pride, may be humbled by 
their being obliged to call that very perſon by the. 
names of nephew and brother ! So far does my 
malice go, and no further Yet God knows I am 
in fact only ſupplicating Providence to beſtow an ho- 
nour on them, that they are unworthy of! Keep up 

our ſpirits, dear Julia, and rely that all will be well. 

he bleſſed days you have experienced, muſt again 
take their turn, and the preſent gloom that predomi- 
nates ſoon give way to a bright ſun-ſhine. You want 
ſome of my courage. Did you poſleſs what wy. friends 
I ſuppoſe are pleaſed to think I could ſpare, you 
would now be in France, the wife and companion of 
your heart will ſupply the blank. 
I ſhould be engaged in a glorious ſcene of altercation, 
were any of our wiſe ones to ſee this letter ; but they 
are far enough away, and there is no fear of the poſt- 
boy's miſtaking Hertfordfhire for Hampſhire ! 

I have a piece of news to tell you, which is afflict- 
ing Col. Elliot no longer exiſts! An expreſs my 
Lord received this morning, mentions him amongſt 
the killed in the laſt battle our forces had with the 
Americans. I know not whether Almeria wil regret 
him—T think ſhe muſt at leaſt be ſenfibly ſhocked at 
hearing of his fate Vet ſhe has a happy method of 
reconciling misfortunes to her mind—— She will ſay, 
that, though he had never ſeen her, his deſtiny would 
have been the fame, ſince he could not refuſe to obey 
4 e | orders, 
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orders, and follow his regiment: to the continent. 
She will forget that his paſſion for her cauſed him to 
embrace the opportunity of ſignalizing himſelf with 
avidity, and moſt probably urged him on, in the ha- 


zardous enterpriſe which coſt him his life. Poor 
Elliot!—I am one of the many who fincerely lament 
your untimely fall — But to dwell on this theme can- 
not benefit him, and will only throw you and myſelf 
into the horrors. | 
You can but ill imagine how much on the rack of 
curioſity I am to learn the reaſon of Montague's ex- 
traordinary behaviour to Louiſa—the one that Lady 
Sommerville alleges, is abominable, and can gain no 
credit with any of us.—By the bye, Julia, I muſt men- 
——_— it which way you will) that I could not 
help laughing heartily at ſome of my brother's de- 
ſcriptions of that Lady—I ſhould have enjoyed many 
of her freaks wonderfully! But to return, — Louiſa, I 
think, cannot but form conjectures why he conducted 
himſelf ſo oddly. As appearances ſtand, he deſerves 
to be hanged——1 am forry he has forfeited my good 
opinion—he is a ſmart, agreeable creature, and was 
a great favourite of mine. I hope Louiſa will not 
a like a fool, and pine to death on the deſertion of 
a worthleſs animal! - Good God, what cheats the 
men are!—Was I not already tied to one of the de- 
ceitfu] wretches, I would revenge Louiſa's diſappoint- 
ment, by foxſwearing the whole ſex, and inculcate 
the poſition in every fair maiden's boſom that would 
liſten to me. Suppoſe, my dear Julia, you were to 
undertake the cauſe! Hide yourſelf from mankind ; 
never reflect on an individual} amongſt them but with 
contempt and averſion, Your coral lips will attract 
as numerous a ſect as ever ſurrounded a Whitfield, a 
Madan, or a Weſtley. No old women, who, havin 
tired the world and themſelves with profligacy, he, 
incapable. of continuing their vicious courſe, take it in 
their heads to become pious, can dare to intrude on 
your community No; beautiful, innocent damfſels 
will compoſe your flock, all emulous to learn your 


precepts, and copy your example. How see 
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will the wily arts of deſtructive man be ſubverted! 
How gloriouſly will you avenge on the whole race the 
miſery that one of it has given to Louiſal—A charm- 
ing opportunity, indeed, awaits you, of putting your 
friendſhip to the teſt. : DES | 
I know I diſpleaſe you by this levity, at the inſtant 
I exerciſe it with a defign to make you ſmile——but, 
for Heaven's ſake, let us have no more tears! I vow I 
never looked at you of late, but it worked the ſame 
effect on me, as an hour's abode in Trophonius's cave 
would have done. Crying, my dear girl, will tend 
to no other purpoſe than chat of ſpoiling your beauty; 
and I cannot imagine you have given up all reliſh for 
viewing a fine image in your glaſs. -—Be adviſed by 
me; and as you have found no advantage from in- 
ceſſant weeping, try now the efficacy of inceſſant 
laughing. I hated Lord Cheſterfield from the minute 
I diſcovered that he prohibited that charming evoluti- 
on of the features, and I have ſet it down in my idea 
that he had not a tooth in his head; or, if he had 
any, that they were ſo black, he thought it right to 
| conceal them—therefore tried to render it the cuſtom 
not to go beyond a ſmile, —* Well!“ you cry, and 
he ſucceeded—none but Bores laugh now.'—We will 
reverſe the horrid faſhion, Julia—none but Bores ſhall 
look grave.—Sure, we are of conſequence enough to 
inſtruct people how to wear their features, as well as 
is Lordſhip ! | 


* 8 * = 
* * 2 * # 


Weſtbrook is arrived, my deareſt fiſter. He left 
our friend in Paris with Mr. Montagne, from which 
po: uy intended to ſet off the next day for 8witzer- 
land. e Marquis, he ſays, is a picture of love and 
deſpondency; but his health is as good as a perſon's 
can be, who labours under diſtreſs of the acuteſt ſort. 
I encloſe a letter which Weſtbrook was bid to convey 
with great care to your hands. A lover will ſpeak his 
own paſſion beſt ; ſo I refer you to him. He was ur- 
| 2 gent 
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gent to come over to England with Sir James, and 
actually intended it, had he not received a letter from 
Lord Mortimer the day before they propoſed quitting 
Paris on their return, which ſtrongly recommended to 
him to remain abroad ſome months, till part of your 
family could be ſoftened towards him, by the meaſures 
that ſhould be taken for the purpoſe by the other part. 
With infinite reluctance he obeyed, as he will no doubt 
tell you; and made choice of one of the Cantons, as a 
place he could beſt lament ſo cruel a ſeparation in. 

Sir James met Mr. Norton at Calais: they came 
over in the ſame veſſel, and, through the perſuaſions 
of Weſtbrook, he honaured us ſo far as to accompany 
him to Windſor. - —Mr. Norton came to take poſſeſ- 


ion of an eſtate left him by a couſin of his, elſe he did 


not mean to leave Italy ſo ſoon. We knew very little 
of him, which was to our diſadvantage : few people 
improve more on acquaintance than he does. He is 
ſenſible and clever, and there is an ingenuity in his 
manner that I like extremely. I queſtioned him about 
Lord Clermont. He told me he is yet at Rome, and 
hinted, that a native of that capital detains him there 
ſo loug: However,“ added Mr. Norton, he aſſured 
me, that I ſhould ſee him in this kingdom in two 
months after my arrival.“ r . 
Embrace the amiable Louiſa for me, and fail not to 
preſent my thanks ro Lord and Lady Arne for their 
Eindneſs to you. Adieu, my deareſt Julia ! May 
you receive the joy that I wiſh you from the encloſed 
packet | prays, ä 0 5 


Your ever affectionate 
CAROLIN E MorTiMER. 


To Lady Moa rinER- . 
. we ingbuook-dbbey, 
| WW HAT a temptation have you thrown in my way! 


Ah, Caroline, my dear ſiſter, could you not w 


4 
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ſaved me this conflict! Could you not have ſaid, 
© Lord Oſmond has fent you a letter, but, knowing 
that your word is pledged not to read it, I ſpare you 
the torment of viewing the ſuperſciiption, and with- 

hold it ? I ſhould Ko thanked your friendſhip, 
though it might have appeared a cruel one. But ob, 
Lady Mortimer! you either forget, or affect to do ſo, 
the reſtrictions I voluntarily laid myſelf uader—Is it to 
try me ?—Alas! I require uo more trials, and ſhould 
expect them laſt from you. Encloſed the letter is 
returned to you I dare not break the ſcal. The 
mortification that is too cold a word— the miſery I 
endure on the occaſion is inexpreſſible. Keep it till 


thoſe better days you expect, and I deſpair of, come: 


then ſhall I look back with pleaſure on this piece of 
ſelf-demial, which my honour calls upon me to exert 
and think my happineſs without allay, in the reflection 


of having by no act contrary to integrity attained the 


end of all my wifhes. I forebode the evils that may 
follow from my not reading this dear letter—yes, 
Caroline, they crowd upon my imagination, and make 
me wretched. Oſmohd, my amiable Oſmond, will 
naturally ſuppoſe that I have given him up; that, ter- 
riſied by my mother's —my Prothbi% anger, I have 
ſponged him from my heart, and ſubſtituted in his 
room their minion Suffolk. He will deſpiſe my inſta- 
bility——ſfuch weakneſs muſt cure him——he will ſeek 
a more deſerving miſtreſs, and abandon his unfortunate 

Julia to the heart-breaking anguiſh of deploring his 
loſt affections ! This fate awaits me- yet I am reſolved 
not to evade it, by any breach of promiſe, more eſpe- 
cially one made to a parent. 


Receive my thanks for the account (however ſhort) . 


you gave me of him. I rejoice that he is well; and 


though I with him not to be quite eaſy at a diſtance 


from me, ſtill 1 ſhould be glad to know that his mind 
was more compoſed, and I no leſs dear to him than 
ever Now, I muſt ſhortly expect to learn that his ſpi- 
rits are once more gay ; but that I am abhorred by 
him as an example of infidelity—— How am I to ſup- 
port it !—Lady Mortimer, no words can do jultice to 
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my love — judge then of the conſequences This ſub- 
ject draws ſo many tears on my paper as will ſcarcely 
. a veſtige of what I write —it is impoſſible to 
change it muſt diſpatch the dangerous enticement 
which lies before me, and anſwer the other material 
paragraph of your letter to-morrow. —God bleſs my 
deareſt filter ! 


Julia HEABRRT. 
—— — — — 
To Lady Moxriu EA. 
W allingbrock-Abbey. 


| You gave me an opportunity, my dear ſiſter, of 
diffuſing a ray of joy on the clouded brow of Lowſa— 
ſhe is pleaſed at hearing of Mr. Norton's return to 
England ſooner than ſhe expected. 

r will ſatisfy your curioſity relative to Sir Charles 
Montague as far as I am able ; though when I tell you 
all that- Louiſa and I know, you will find it as per- 
plexing an affair as we do“. I encloſe you the letter 
ſhe received” from Sir Charles Montague, at her own 
requeſt : return it the next time that you write. I am 
in great hopes, that, when ſhe recovers the effects of 
the ſhock that this cruel buſineſs has given, ſhe will 
accuſtom her mind to reflect on the author of it with 
contempt. She reaſons very ſenſibly upon it, and ſays, 
if Sir Charles broke off the match from any capricious 
motive, the loſs of him ought not to be regretted :—if 
from liſtening to the tales that Mr. Melmoth (whom 
ſhe ſuſpects) might have fabricated for the purpoſe of 
interrupting their union, he is unworthy of a figh for 
placing a confidence in him, and not ſuffering her to 
vindicate herſelf by laying his charge before SG 
any rate he has behaved — z and ſhe thinks 


* Lady Julia here gives her ſiſter an account of the manner in 
"which Lady Louiſa was taken ill, &c. much in the ſame way that 
Lady Arne gave it to Lord Pemberton. | EE: 
; | | it. 
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it her duty, in every ſenſe, to endeavour to hold him 
with indifference. She is ignorant, you may ſuppoſe, 


of Lady Sommerville's barbarous afperfions—they may 
make a trifling prejudice on vulgar ſouls againſt her; 
but, I am ſure, they can have no effect on any of my 
family, who all know her worth. However, to con- 
vince you of the fAſehood of what ſhe ſaid concerning 
Mr. Melmoth, I ſend you, by the ſpecial hand that 
conveys this to you, the key of my ecritoir, which I 
left at Windſor. In it you will find all Louiſa's let- 
ters. One of them, dated ſoon after your marriage, 
mentions her having diſcarded him, and in it is encloſ- 
ed a letter from Mr. Melmoth, which accompanied 
back all thoſe ſhe had written to him. Her epiſtles 


will plainly demonſtrate the rectitude and purity of her 


ſentiments—— ſentiments incompatible with ſo licenti- 
ous a conduct as the wicked Lady Sommerville 
repreſented. 


nenn 


ſcribe how concerned I am at his ſad cataſtrophe 
My God ! not ten months ago, we faw him enjoying 
the great career of the beau monde, little thinking how 
foon he would be ſnatched from the gay ſcene—And 
now where is he? What you fay of Almeria is juſt ; 
but it is better ſhe ſhould think in that manner for her 
own ſake. | 47 | 
Lord and Lady Arne are indeed all kindneſs—they 
uſe every method to ſoothe the ſorrows of Louiſa— the 
tell her their happineſs is wrapped in hers—that ſhe ws 
now their child, and the only command they expect 
her to obey is to be cheerful. I am often reproached 
by them for feeding her melancholy, by being ſo 
myſelf —— Ah Lad 
for it ? Fe 
This morning Lady Arne told us that we lead too 
ſolitary lives; and, if we had no objection, ſhe would 
carry us to her houſe at Southampton, where we ſhould 
ſee company, and have an opportunity of partaking in 
the amuſements of the place. Beſides, added ſhe, I 
want people to envy me the charge of two ſuch girls P 
F K immediately it was death to 2 


y Mortimer, have I not cauſe 


hurry into ſociety and revels! 


- antidote to mirth ! Do not imagine t 
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think of jt—Yet ] have no idea of making others ſub- 


2 to my inclinations, when J can avoid it by giv- 
ing up to theirs—But, my amiable Caroline! what 
| become of me, if through complaiſance I muſt 

I cannot do it. 

Should I find myſelf ſo diſagreeably circumſtanced, I 

will ſeek refuge with you. and my dear brother. When 

Louiſa takes pleaſure in aſſemblies, concerts, &c. &c. 

ſhe can require my preſence no longer—it will be an 

Tos I am inſenſible 
to your tenderneſs in withing me with you—-was I to 
follow my inclination, I ſhould ſoon be in your arms; 
but my motive in this viſit, was to endeavour to reſtore 

Louiſa's boſom to its once tranquil ſtate, To leave 

her juſt now, would render the taſk I have undertaken 

imperfect; and for her to leave Lady Arne, mult ſeem 
ungrateful—however, I truſt, I ſhall ſoon be at liberty 
to return. | 

It is impoſſible to mention the ſatisfaction I ſhould 
have in ſeeing my excellent friend Sir James.— Say 
nothing of it to him—his good-nature will prompt him, 
if you do, to come down directly, and it may be 
thought, that he comes with diſpatches from him who 
is dearer to me than life. 

You muſt allow me to chide you for the freedom 


you uſed, in your letter, with many perſons whom you 


ought to regard in a fairer light. 

Embrace Lady Caroline and Emily for me: aſſure 
them of the grateful ſenſe I entertain of their. good- 
neſs, and convince Weſtbrook that I regard him warm- 
ly. Heaven preſerve my dear ſiſter !- Say all that is 
tender to my Lord, for his and 

Your truly affectionate 
Juri Hzaszar. 


# 
” " * _ * = 


To Lady Jura HERBERT. 
5 Windſor. 


Tn. Have received both your letten-—iai is unkind of you, 
Julia, to accuſe me of throwing painful trials in your 
way, 
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way, when you mult know that my affection my 
tenderneſs for you, would ſcreen you from a moment's 
uneaſineſs, could I compaſs it by any method in the 
world. Your notions of honour are much to be ad- 
mired ; yet I believe there are few inſtances in life of 
ſuch ſtrict adherence to it, as you have exemplified on 
this late occaſion, Far be it from me to encourage 
you to invade the limits you have marked No, my 
dear girl, you are right. I pity you—T pity Oſmond 
—and hope heaven will reward the ſacritice you make 
to duty, by turning all to your mutual advantage. 

I gave your firſt letter to my Lord—he peruſed it 
twice with great attention, and put it into his pocket, 
I aiked him for it | | 
11 I muſt keep it, Caroline,“ cried he: it may be 

of conſequence !* | | 
I entreated to know how!“ | 118 
Be ſatisfied,“ replied he, that I mean it ſhould 
anſwer a particular point. For your ſake—for Julia's, 
enquire no further.“ f | 

Like a good wife I obeyed, convinced that what» 
2 he intended to do with it, would turn out 
well. 

I thank you for the pleaſure you afforded me in 
reading Louiſa's packets—I required no ſuch proof of 
her innocence.— I took the liberty of ſhewing them to 
Lord Mortimer, who often ſpeaks of her, and ſays, 
he is perſuaded that Sir Charles Montage has been im- 
ofed on by the contrivance of ſome deceitful wretch. 
I am delighted to think that ſhe will exert a proper 
| ſpirit, and deſpiſe fo falſe a creature. We know not 
how we fhall behave. under particular afflictions till we 
are immerged in them. She ſays, in one of her letters, 
* Life without Sir Charles would be a torment, and 
could not long. be endured.” Since his defertion ſhe 
has changed her idea, and very juſtly declares * be 
ought not to be regretted.” A ſenſible woman will 
always act thus. When we diſcover our miſtake, and 
find a man diſpoſſeſſed of the good qualities which we 
blindly loved him for having—in the name of wonder 
what continues our attachment? We can no longer W- 
x cribe 
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cribe it to his merit certainly ! and any other motive is 
too low to occupy a refined breaſt. | 

Mr. Norton left us yeſterday under a promiſe of re- 
turning - 6197 Ht eu 4 He expected to have heard, 
on enquiring for Lady Louiſa, that ſhe was married, 
and expreſſed much wonder at our anſwers to his queſ- 


tions, which were only ſuch as common fame authoriz- 


ed us to give. He aſked where Sir Charles was? My 


Lord replied, he believed in Wales. Mr. Norton 


looked very grave the remainder of the time we were 
together, and was remarkably ſilent. From what I 
have ſince diſcovered in a packet of Louiſa's, I ac- 


. count for the alteration in him. Upon my word, Julia, 


1 think, after all, the beſt thing ſhe can do, is to mar- 

Mr. Norton— Unleſs he turns out a moſt egregious 
cheat (which, after Montague's gallant behaviour, I 
would not ſwear againſt), the chances are a hundred 
to one that he would make her very happy—1 have no 
doubt but he meditates propoſing to her. 


Weſtbrook went three days ago-to join his regiment 
at + He has ed fo well as to en- 


gage Emily's promiſe to marry him in fix weeks, or 


two months at fartheſt, Their nuptials will be cele- 
brated here. Miſs Edgcumb and her aunt ſtill keep 
their kind reſolution of ſtaying with me till I go up to 
London, which we agreed laſt night ſhould not be till 
the ſeventh of January. My Lord chuſes to keep his 
Chriſtmas in the country—I am glad that I ſhall not 

be obliged to carry him to town ſooner ; and there 
will be Full time enough to make preparations for Emi- 
ly's introduction at court as Lady Weſtbrook, previous 
to the birth-day—God help your . poor, Caroline ! 
Directly on my arrival in the gay metropolis, 


| I ſhall be immured like a priſoner, for ſome weeks. 
Sir James will be at Windſor as often as his duty 


from — can admit of it — this happens to be a 
buſy time with him. I look with impatience for your 
return ; and, for her own fake as well as mine, wiſh 
- Loviſa may very ſhortly be able to ſpare you—I am 
ſure it would be more agreeable to you to be here. 
Not one of the party but knows how you are ſituated, 
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and each would go through a great deal to effect your 
happineſs and Lord Oſmond's. a 
I mutt tell you it is actually aſſerted, that the Duke 
of Weſtmorland has made his addreſſes in form to 
Lady Henrietta Marchmont—Lord Davenport was 
charmed at it, and laid his commands for the firſt time 
of her life on his daughter to accept him as a lover. 
Her Ladyſhip did not much like ſuch a one, and re- 
monſtrated—It was to no purpoſe—the father would 
have his way, and the union will ſoon take place, 
All my hope is, that ſhe will break her huſband's heart 
in a month after—ſhe has ſpirit enough to do it thank 
heaven! When you reflect on what paſſed between the 
old monſter and Gir Charles (which in anſwer to ſome 
queſtion you aſked the day before you left us, my Lord 
related to you,) can you blame me for praying that 
every thing bad may befall him? If you can, I hold 
ſuch apathy, as you no doubt plume yourſelf upon, in 
contempt, and prize my warm active ſpirit, which is 
ever ready to execrate an enemy, and to * wear in my 
heart's core,—aye, in my heart of heart, a generous 
friend. The Marchmonts and his Grace are ſtill at 
Brighthelmſtone. $2 , 
= that I am on the connubial topic, I muſt not 
fail to inform you, that Miſs Pelham became the wife 
of Colonel Melvin laſt week; ſhe is an amiable young 
woman, and deſerves to be happy.— I tremble for the 
conduct of Charlotte Pelham, now that ſhe is left to 
herſelf-—The mother is ſo filly, fo vain, and ſo indo- 
lent !—She can regard nothing but her perſon—and 
the unfortunate girl, with ſtrong paſſions, has not a 
grain of diſcretion to ſave her from the dire effects o 
yielding to them. | 
FCC 
Friday Ni gbr. 
Mr. Norton is here, and in cloſe eonference with my 
Lord. I take it, ſome important buſineſs relative to 
| Loviſa is tranſacting between them. We have diſcover- 
ed, by the letter J have already alluded to, the ſtrict 
| b coufidence 


* 
* 


— 
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confidence ſhe ever placed in him, and J ſuppoſe my 
Lord judges it right to lay before him the ſcandalous 
lies that have been propagated by Lady Sommerville. 
He is Louiſa's ſincere friend as well as lover —he will 
take proper ſteps on the occaſion, which his intimacy 
with Lord Clermont warrants My Lord enters— 1 


hope he will enable me to tell you the tenor of their 
_ diſcourſe ! 


Woo * 85 *% 


Heavens! Julia, what a requeſt has he made !—- 
Good God, I know not what to do! He entreats 
me to give him all Louiſa's letters for Mr. Norton's 
peruſal—He ſays that they may be the means of reſto- 
ring her to happineſs—that you can have no objection, 
when you make that conſideration, He urges many 
arguments that appear forcible—but that may be from 
my thinking him incapable of doing wrong !—I have 
begged ten minutes to- ponder on the matter I know 
not yet what to determine, and the time is nearly 
elapſed Mortimer l- my dear huſband 
how perplexed a ſituation have you rendered mine! 


„ / * „„ — 
Julia, I-am afraid to inform you that he has got 
them !—You will chide—you will think me ungenerous 
your ſecrets as well as Louiſa's, you will ſay, are 
betrayed !1-—— Ah, my dear ſiſter, not ſo! No 
creature will ſce them but he who is a real friend to 
both. If I have erred, reflect on the motive which 
biaſſed me, and pardon me. The flutter my ſpirits 
are thrown into by this unexpected demand, quite diſ- 
eompoſes me will retire to bed. 


Saturday | 
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Saturday Morning. 


Lord Mortimer, my dear ſiſter, has acquainted me 
with a circum{tance I never had ſuſpicion of before. 
He conſents to my imparting it to you, on condition 
that you do not reveal a ſyllable of the affair to Louiſa, 
till he gives you leave. 

- * FRE Ga a packet in his poſſeſſion for Lord Oſmond 
from Sir Charles Montague, with a letter to himſelf 
commiſſioning him to read the former. That packet 
diſcovers to us the perſidy which was practiſed againſt 
your friend. Montague was ſo eaſily duped by a filly 
woman, that I think he deſerves to be puniſhed, —and 

yet more for having no confidence in Louiſa Sydney. 
The packet, with my Lord's letter from Sir Charles *, 
ſhall be ſent to you by one of our ſervants, who ſhall 
alſo be the bearer of this. | x 3 

You will be ſurpriſed at my Lord's detaining the 
packet ſo lon 8 from the Marquis—<T was—and aſked 
him the cauſe? He replied in theſe words: 

* You ſee it was left at my option to with-hold it as 
long as I thought proper— Lord Oſmond was in no 
condition for the firſt few weeks after his departure, to 
have his ſorrows aggravated—1, therefore, in a letter to 
him, warned him not to be aſtoniſhed at Montague's ſi- 
lence, as he was occupied in attending Lord Beau- 
mont from place to place, Who had lately had a ſevere - 
illneſs, and continual travelling was preſcribed by his 
phylicians as the only remedy to keep off another-at- 
tack, which would in all probability be fatal —This 
reaſon, and Sir George Sommerville's. death, I added, 
obliged him to poſtpone his marriage; and that he had 
commiſſioned me, in his ſtead, to become his Lordſhip's 
correſpondent, as I could give bim better information 
reſpecting Julia. I told him that Louiſa had been in- 
diſpoſed, and that Julia had been with her àt Lady 
Arne's, to whoſe houſe ſhe had been carried on her 
uncle's deceaſe. | | 


See Sir Charles Montague's letter to Lord Oſmond, in this 
Volume, page 32, and his letter to Lad Mortimer, page Lil. 


Soon 
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Soon after my writing in this manner, Pemberton 
returned from Hampſhire, and, by his account of what 
| Paſſed at Sommerville-Houſe, I plainly diſcovered the 

whole miſchievous plot, and then kept Sir Charles's 
packet with a motive of ſhewing it to Lord Clermont, 
who was every day expected to arrive in this kingdom. 
I could not properly ſtir in the affair, having no con- 
nection, and very little acquaintance with Lady 
Louiſa. To have written Montague all that Pember- 
ton related to me of Lady Sommerville's calumny might 
not have anſwered—he was liable, I found, to be miſ- 
led in a caſe where he was ſo nice—Lady Sommerville 
would, on his application to her, be artful enough to 
make things worſe—and, if he addreſſed Louiſa on the 
ſubject, it was natural to ſuppoſe ſhe would bid him ne- 
ver ſee her more. I therefore remained quiet, hoping 
Clermont would manage matters in ſuch a way, as to 
puniſh Lady Sommerville, and to facilitate his ſiſter's 
and Montague's happineſs. | 

I was at length wearied with waiting I reſolved to 
| ſend Oſmond his packet, and the particulars I had ga- 
thered of the ſtory; apprehending at the ſame time, 
that he would gladly catch at the plea of ſerving his 
friend to come over to England. I was about to exe- 
cute this intention, when you moſt fortunately gave me 
the peruſal of Louiſa's letters. I dropped my purpoſe, 


and impatiently looked for Mr. Norton's return to Wind- 


ſor, who, I found, was as proper a perſon to engage 
in the buſineſs, as any I could have wiſhed for.” | 
Mr. Norton and my Lord ſpent great part of laſt. 

night in conſulting on the moſt probable means to reco- 
ver Sir Charles from his error. Mortimer communica- 
ted to him every light he could give. He laid before 
him Montague's letters—Louiſa Sydney's to you—and 
Mr. Melmoth's farewel one to her. He repeated to 
him the converſations my brother had held with Lady 
Sommerville; and ventured to hint a ſuſpicion of her 
being attached herſelf to Sir Charles. Mr. Norton 
told my Lord, that it was his reſolution to ſet off in the 
morning for Sommerville- Houſe, and collect all the 
circumſtances he could from the Lady of that manſion 

| 5K concerning 
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concerning the intrigue that ſhe declares exiſted be- 
tween Melmoth and Louiſa, From thence he will go 
to Melmoth's, and defire in Lord Clermont's name, to 
have ſatisfaction for the inſolence that Lady Sommer- 
ville accuſes him of being guilty of towards his ſiſter. 
If he denies the imputation, he will confront him with 
Lady Sommerville, and ſettle the matter, he truſts, 
happily ; if he dares to coincide in her infamous tale, 
he muſt either give incontrovertible proofs of the truth 
of it, or anſwer for the blemiſh caſt on Louiſa's honour 
with his life. From this plan you will readily fuppoſe 
that Mr. Norton means to put himſelf in the way of 
much danger, and of courſe that it is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary our Fiend ſhould. not have a diſtant ſuſpicion of 
what paſſes, till the whole affair is finiſhed. —Mr. Nor- 
ton left Windſor early this morning, and has carried 
with him your letters; but, at my Lord's deſire, he 
vill make no uſe of them, till he can be informed whe- 
ther he has your leave to do ſo. 
| Julia waits for his diſpatches—you muſt not detain 
him long, my dear Julia, as your anſwer is material in 
the grand buſineſs that the excellent Mr. Norton is en- 
gaged in, and as I am impatient to know that you are 
not an with me for the meaſure I have taken. 
Farewel, my amiable girl. Believe me always 


. affectionately, 


CaroLine MogTiMEr. 


To Lady MorTiMER. 1 


8 W allingbrok- Abbey. 
I AM miſerable, my. dear ſiſter, at your ſuffering 


the leaſt diſquiet in acting for me as you would for 


yourſelf —If the letters are to be of advantage to Lou- 
Ha, ſurely I cannot have a wiſh but to employ them 
for the purpoſe! Reſt ſatisfied, then, in knowing, 
that, had I been on the ſpot, I ſhould have given them 


up 
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up immediately. As to my ſecrets being diſcovered 
I care not I am indifferent who is acquainted with 
my attachment to Lord Oſmond—and that is the only 
ſecret you can allude to Had I important ones that 
concerned myſelf alone, and ſuch as would pain me to 
reveal 1 hope I ſhould not heſitate to ſacrifice them, 
to relieve an unfortunate character from the obloquy 
caſt on it. i 11217 | $1.7 
Your ſervant will leave Wallingbrook-Abbey by to- 
morrow's dawn. — I have had no opportunity of read- 
ing Sir Charles's packet—T received it in the preſence 
of Louiſa, and am glad that chance directed me not to 
open it till I had peruſed your letter—the fight of 


Montague's writing would have affected her — I will 


de vote the preſent moments to it. 
— 6 * - * * * _ 
* *% 4 * * * * * 


_  Unmerciful Lady Sommervillel— Ah, my God, is 


it in nature for à woman to own ſuch principles! 1 


compaſſionate Sir Charles extremely his faults pro- 

. ceeded from too great diffidence of himſelf, and over- 
much delicacy in —_— the fight of a miſtreſs 

whom he thought he was | 

tertain a doubt of his affections for Louiſa—and from 

hence I avow myſelf. his advocate—a ſtrenuous one he 

ſhall find me, when occaſion ripens for it. 

But, my dear Lady Mortimer, I am terrified about 
Mr. Norton!—If a rencontre enſues, and his life be- 
comes the victim of perpetrated iniquity, how dreadful 
will it be. Heaven aſſiſt me! I tremble at the word 
rencontre Ah, may I never hear of another! 

Farewel, my much-loved friend, - my deareſt ſiſter! 


Each day adds new luſtre to Lord Mortimer's charac- 
ter — he is eontirinally engaged in ſome ſcheme to, be- 


nefit his fellow. creatures How happy are ou! 


That you may be long ſo in each other, is the ardent 


- 
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To Lord MorTimEn. 


Petersfield. 


You are no doubt, my Lord, very impatient to 


receive a letter from me I am equally ſo, to con- 
vince your Lordſhip, that I have not been inactive in 
the meaſures I had the honour of conſulting you up- 
on before I left Windſor. Your friendſhip, my Lord, 
for Lady Louiſa Sydney, which you ſay ſhe has a 
right to from her oppreſſed ſtate mine alſo for her 
which proceeds from many other motives, makes her 
cauſe an intereſting one to both—and to re-eſtabliſh 
her good name is our mutual wiſh, | 
On my entering Sommerville- Houſe, I was ſhewn 


into an apartment that was full of company. 1215 


Sommerville received me very graciouſly, and preſſe 
me to- paſs the evening there, complied, and wait- 
ed with eagerneſs till ſhe was alone. As ſoon as that 
happened, I affected a ſurpriſe at Louiſa's abſence. 
This brought: on the recapitulation I ſought for 


and ſhe by no means ſpared her dear, lamented Sir k 


George's niece. + I dwelled on the part of her hiſtory 
relating to Melmoth. 54 wits + £4 
For Heaven's ſake,” cried I, is it poſſible that 
T could have been fo exceedingly miſtaken in this 
irl's morals!———From any lips but yours, Lady 
it would coſt me ſome pains to acquire 
faith enough to credit what T have heard—But prithee 
give me an inftance of her diffoluteneſs!* Ot 
* Pſhaw?* replied ſhe, © were I to mention the 
many that I have it in my power to recite, you would 
be heartily tired of the diſguſting ſubject— In one 
word, ſhe is abandoned !%- wes of cd 
© And was it Mr. Melmoth who ſeduced her?“ de- 
manded.I.. 8 b oo 
It is difficult to fay which party was ſeduced,” 
anſwered ſhe :—* however, I am charitable enough to 
hope, that ſhe might be innocent now, but for the 
artifices he uſed to corrupt 1 nnen 
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In this way ſhe continued to ſpeak the remainder 
of the time we were together. On my getting up to 
depart, ſhe apologized for not offering me a bed in her 
houſe; but flattered herjelf I would excuſe it—the world 
apas  cenforious, and it behoved her (who was a wery 

Foung woman) to ach with even more diſcretion than fe- 
males of virtue uſually praiſe. L thanked her, and 
replied, that, forclecing her. delicate ſcruples, I had 
ordered an apartment at this inn ſor the night, She 
ine on my breal fal failing with hey the next morn- 
I affented, and took wy; leaye. 
5 1 attended her tian. ſhe 2 her on ace 


ae Tings you 2 — me, has you were — 74 


ect we have da to, — a diſcovery as 
i would cure the it bee . ever inha· 
dited + a mortal boſom ?” 
„am glad to hear you ſpeak. 10 cenGbly,” urn - 
ed ha; re and nam I. ill reveal an inſtance of her 
ignominy,” | 
One morning I left my bedicarlior than common, 


and, going through a: pallage | contiguous. ta Lady 

Louiſa's apartment, I faw a man coming out of it, 
whom I directly Knew to be Mt. Melmoth. He re- 

| tia back on fecing me, thinking he had efeaped: my f 
notice, I was: a god deal fluttered, and hattily re- p 
turned to my dreſſiug-room. My woman was alarm- af 
ed at the paleneſs of my eouttenance, and enquired fil 
the cauſe of it—l thoughtle :\{s}y told her. Oh, 
my Lady,“ ſhe exclaimed, ' there is nothing x co 
dinary i in that——you. may ſee him every morning, at ed 
the fame. | Wop, fea, Lady Louiſa's:/bed:chamber, if he, 
your Lady ip will get. „ it! de- kin 
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fired her to go in, and ſearch every corner of Lady 
Louiſa's apartments to ſay ſhe ſaw him enter them, 
and would not leave the place without beholding him. 
J charged her, when Mr. Melmoth appeared, to tell 
him that ſhe was ſhocked at ſuch ſcandalous pro- 
ceedings, and determined, if ever he came near the 
houſe again, to make me acquainted with the whole. 
Walker obeyed my orders very faithfully. Mr. Mel- 
moth lay concealed, ſhe ſuſpeQed, in an unfrequent- 
ed cloſet. Lady Louiſa and her vile French woman 
were clamorous at her intruſion—they would not con- 
ſent to her approaching the cloſet but luckily ſhe 
proved too ſtrong for both, and, ruſhing by them, 
forced it open, juſt as Mr. Melmoth was endeavour- 
ing to make his way out through a window. Per- 
ceiving that he was known, he thought it needleſs to 
riſk his life by ſo precipitate a retreat, and imagined 
a bribe might anſwer his purpoſe much better He 
offered Walker twenty guineas, which ſhe refuſed ; 
but told Louiſa and Clairon, (who were metamor- 
phoſed from furies into Niobes,) that ſhe ſhould be 
more tender of their reputations than they were them- 
ſelves, in preventing Mr. Melmoth from being caught 
again in ſuch a place — and that her tes > on the 
paſt ſhamefu] ſcene might be depended. on, provided 
they held no further communication with him. Many 
ratifications were prefſed upon her by all parties— 
She would accept of none——and, after ſeeing Mr. 
Melmoth out of the houfe, ſhe returned to tell me the 

ſucceſs of her embaſly. 
I had many conflifts whether or not I ſhould in- 
form Sir George of what had happened; but the ap- 
prehenſion of loſing him, from the effect ſuch a horrid 
aflair muſt produce on his weak frame, kept me 
ſilent. | . 
Lady Louiſa, on being reſtricted from any inter- 
courſe, with Mr. Melmoth, grew wonderfully deject- 
ed -I found that ſhe uſed means to recal him; but 
he, judging the enterprize would be of danger to 
him, and, H peliee, glad to the ſoul of an excuſe to 
dorſake her, diſregarded her appointment She al- 
L I 2 moſt 
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| moſt pined to death Lady Arne carried her te 
Southampton — She ſaw Sir Charles Montague ſhe 
inveigled him by her apparent modeſty to make love 
to her'—I interrupted her. 

= And to allow him favours alſo !—oh abomina- 
ble! 1 ; 

I cannot fay for a fact, Mr. Norton, that ſhe has 
been his miſtreſs—I had no teſtimony of it but 
there was time and opportunity for it enough.” 
Your Lordſhip will take notice how difficult it is 
for a falſe narrator to preſerve confiftency—the night 
before, Lady Sommerville had, in heb 
our converſation, abſolutely pronounced Louiſa guilty 
with Montague—Perhaps, after I was gone, ſhe re- 
collected the intimacy that had fubGiſted between Sir 
Charles and me, and ſuppoſed the matter would be 
talked over by us both when we met. However, this 
reflection did not occur to me then. 

* You told me laſt night, Madam, — 

What I now repeat, Sir, that I actually do ima- 
gine that ſhe was as compliant to Sir Charles's wiſhes, 
as ſhe was to Mr. Melmoth's, though I have not as 
good authority for it. The reaſon that Sir Charles 
gave wy huſband for avoiding the marriage broke his 

eart. Fe | | 

© Pray let me know it, Madam! 

Indeed, I am not exactly acquainted with it. 
Sir George was too ill to think of ſhewing me the 
letter, or aſking my opinion— which he never failed 
doing before, on the moſt trifling occaſion. Poor 
Sir . —— e was very partial to me — he had a better 
notion of my judgment than it deſerved !” 

1 am afraid, my Lord, that I ſhall ſuffer in your 
Lordſhip's idea, from the confeſſion I am going to 
make but, notwithſtanding the proofs I ſaw and 
heard of Lady Sommerville's treacherouſneſs, I had 1o 
much fallibility about me, as to be leſs fixed in my 
belief of Louiſa's innocence:—The mention ſhe made 
of Melmoth's having been detected in her apartments, 
wore, from her method of telling it, a plauſible ap- 
| Pearanee her manner ſeemed artleſs ——and what 
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ſtaggered me more than all, was, her knowing that 
Mr. Melmoth lived at no great diſtance from Sommer- 
ville- Houſe — that I was familiar with him, and had it 
at my option to interrogate him concerning the af- 
fair. — She acknowledged. to Lord Pemberton that ſhe 
had burnt Sir Charles's letter——to me, that ſhe had 
never ſeen it — how was that to be reconciled 
Why, my weak imagination ſettled it thus that ſhe 
might not have choſen to give an inſtance to his Lord- 
ſhip of Louiſa's criminality with Melmoth, left he 
ſhould have arraigned her for concealing the matter 
from Sir George; and ſhe therefore held it more eli- 
gible to reſt the charge againſt her honour on Mon- 
tague's lJetter——ſhe owned to me the truth, as to a 
perſon who was of little conſequence, and whoſe good 
opinion it was not material for her to conciliate— I 
thought her undiſguiſed in ſaying ſhe had no other 
round than ſuppoſition for Louiſa's having been in- 
amous with Sir Charles, which originated from a 
conviction of her having loſt her virtue to Mr, Mel- 
moth -I trembled at the poſſibility that our conjec- 
tures of Lady Sommerville were miſtaken ones—and 
that an honelt motive might have ſtimulated her writing 
to Montague, to prevent his marrying nothing better 
than a proſtitute, 
There are moments, my Lord, when the mind is 
liable to imbecillity—mine was in that ſtate juſt then 
 —— what I have written entered it at the time, and 
overwhelms me now with confuſion, for having given 
admiſſion to ideas ſo diſparaging to a woman who is 
* as chaſte as unſann'd ſnow,” 
Does Mrs. Walker live with you ſtill, Madam? 
Ves, ſhe does—She is a woman of ſuch principle 
— —ſ{uch benevolence and, in fhort, ſo excellent a 
creature, that I would not part with her for worlds.“ 
When I left Sommerville- Houſe, I was really in a 
* ares fituation——If Louiſa, thought I, is thus 
loſt, why give myſelf further trouble about her? She 
deſerves to feel every puniſhment in life! But yet, 
why could I not have heard this relation laſt night? 
1 begged one proof of Lady Louiſa's profligateneſs— 
| 1 Lady 
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| Lady Sommerville anſwered me in general, that fhe 
bad it in her power to give ſeveral. —— This morning 
ſhe waited not to be again aſked ſhe unfolded to 
me a horrible anecdote that ſhewed her in a damn'd 
light. Might not ſhe and Mrs, Walker have contrived 
1 the ſtory between them? No doubt of it! I will go 
through the matter, and either clear injured innocence, 
or expoſe an artful girl habituated to vice. 
z I went to Mr. Melmoth's houſe ——T found him 
1 alone. Never did I behold ſuch a change in a human 
appearance!——He looked the ſpectre of the man 1 
q! once knew by his name——his countenance wore a 
| pallid hue—— a difficulty of reſpiration moleſted him; 
— a frequent hectie cough prevented his converſing with 
eaſe. 
| * You ſee in me, Norton, cried he, after our ſalu- 
= tations were over, the curſed effects of a libertine 
| life. I am making a rapid progreſs out of a world, 
| whoſe pleaſures I valued far too highly; and I have 
this reflection for my chaſtiſement, that, was I to 
begin the career of life again, with the knowledge I 
now have, I would prefer the ſtate of a handicraftſ- 
man to that of any other which might throw me into 
the vicious way I have trod. I purſued the phantom 
Pleaſure—in every ſhape ſhe aſſumed I purſued——but 
never overtook her!? | 

I expreſſed my concern at finding him ſo much in- 
diſpoſed; and told him, there was, perhaps, leiſure 
enough for him to commence a new road, which would 
aſſuredly bring him to happineſs. | 

In another world you muſt mean, Norton,“ re- 
plied he: my thread is Juſt ſpun out—I have neither 
time nor ſpirits to make further trials here.” 
I I am ſorry, Melmoth,” cried I, for the buſineſs 
I am obliged to enter upon—which I fincerely wiſh 
may not lay me under the neceſſity of cutting that 
thread in a few hours—or add to your preſent horror 
by charging your conſcience with my death!“ 2 

He looked amazed—-—+* What do you mean, Mr. 


Norton?“ | | 
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© That Lady Louiſa Sydney's character has been 
baſely aſperſed. Lady Sommerville gives out that you 
ſeduced her- ſhe propagates things of her that I am 
convinced are falſe.— | 

Aye, falſer than hell! if they tend to what you 
have already ſaid.——You have no doubts of my cou- 
rage, Mr. Norton—in your preſence it has been tried 
—yet let me aſſute you, that, in this cauſe, no fight» 
ing ſhall enſue—Loviſa Sydney—the cruel Louiſa! 1 
have always found a paragon of virtue; and, was all 
the univerſe combined in l her chaſtity, I 
would ſtill believe it inviolate.— But give me the par- 
ticulars alleged againſt her ingenuouſly.” 

I did fo. He attended with, great coolneſs te 
me, and, when I had finiſhed, replied, , - _ __... 

© You have been the reciprocal friend of Lady 
Louiſa and me——at leaſt I ever thought ſo!—— Yon 
may remember how vehemently I regretted the loſs of 
her——She was right in reſerving herſelf for a better 
man. —— Diſſipated, rakiſh, as I have been, I cannct 
tax my conſcience with a ſingle act of diſhonour to- 
wards any one; and ſhould ſcarcely begin by uſing 
the ſlighteſt means to prevent her union with the man 
of her choice much further from my principles 
would it be to caſt a blemiſh on her reputations 
Lady Sommerville would not have been. fo daring in 
her allegation, did ſhe not think that, 1 was gone 
abroad, and that you would have no opportunity of 
clearing the matter. I took leave of her and the 
reſt of my neighbours laſt week, with an intent to 
quit England, When I arrived at Dover, I was 
taken extremely ill, and, had I embarked, muſt-have 
expired before I could reach Calais. I remained at 
Dover a few days, and then, findin myſulf better, 
and thinking that the little time I had to live, would 
be ſpent more comfortably at my own dwelling, than 
in travelling under innumerable*diſadvantages through 
a foreign country, I changed my en 2 and fet 
out on my return home, which I reached Jait night, 

ady Sommerville, Sir, has been ever envigus 

Louiſa——ſhe deteſte her for being much handſomer, 
ORR. % 
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mary accompliſhed, and better deſcended than her- 
elf. — 3 18 

She loves Sir Charles, I dare ſay,” exclaimed I; 

and is weak enough to imagine ſhe may ſupplant 
Lady Louiſa.” 4 
Nothing ſo probable,” returned Melmoth ; © and 
2 letter I will ſhew you, muſt rivet : your conjecture. 
T received it from Lady Sommerville, ſoon after Lady 
Louiſa's arrival from Southampton.” 

He went out, and immediately came back with the 
following lines in his hand, which he preſented to me. 


7 Gion Mitnorn, Ef. 


Is it poſſible that you can quietly yield Louiſa Syd- 
xey to Sir Charles Montague ? fx you can, I muſt 
think you never loved her,—— For ſhame, Melmoth |! 
——Refle& what tranſports you felt when you expe&- 
ed to call her yours reflect what tranſports await him, 
who, without your interference, will ſhortly become 
her envied bridegroom. Was I you, my paſſion ſhould 
urge me to do ſomething to interrupt his felicity. You 
are but Jately diſcarded, and it is out of the queſtion 
to ſuppoſe another miſtreſs already poſſeſſes your heart, 
—Fiphting is not the method I would take——no, 
that can never anſwer your purpoſe.—Give me encou- 
ragement, 'by ſaying you will follow my advice, and 
J will ſtrike out a glorious plan that ſhall enſure her 

ours. I think you deſerving of her, and wiſh you 
n Farewel! 


M. SoMMERVILLE, 


I begged to know what was his anſwer to this cu- 
rious ſcroll ? '*, 8 
None, he replied ; I held her in too contempti- 
ble a light to make any; and her ſuſpecting me to be 
a villain, ſhould have been properly chaſtiſed, but for 
her ſex, which ſcreened her from my reſentment.” 
I am glad, my dear Melmoth}* cried I, that you 
did not deſtroy this letter—it may be of eſſential ſer- 


vice to Louiſa, whom I am ſure you are ſo, generous as 


© to defire to ſee happy with Montague? | 
% £5 . 8 Emaciated 
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| © Emaciated——difpirited as I am, anſwered he, 
h. © barbarous as ſhe has been, Mr. Norton! ſtill love 
2 her I therefore cannot defire to behold her happineſs 
with another—to hear of it I do But come, 
my heart is on. the aj hay repair the injuries ſhe has 
received What is to be done?“ 

Accompany me to Sommerville-Houſe, and there 
confront the diabolical author of thoſe injuries.” 

q * With all my ſoul—your chaiſe waits—let us loſe no 
| _  .. 

We got into it, and drove to Sommerville- Houſe... 
Lady Sommerville, I believe, did not expect me——- 
however, ſhe ran out with great pleaſure to meet me 
in the hall —but what pen can adequately deſcribe the 
change her countenance underwent at ſeeing Melmoth 
follow me! She trembled, and was ready to faint— 
ſhe turned from us to go into a parlour—we purſued 
her ſteps unbidden, and, ſeating ourſelves near her, 
obſerved the tranſition of her — After a while, 
ſhe became more compoſed, and thought it her dernier 
reſſort to brave us by effrontery. 

Well, Mr. 'Melmoth,* ſaid ſhe, *© I will confeſs 
that I was a good deal ſhocked at ſeeing you ſo unex- 
pectedly — I am afraid you have been much worſe ſince 
you left Hampſhire. —You are ſurpriſingly altered within 
a few days. My ſpirits are weak—and no wonderafter 
going through ſuch afflition!—The leaſt alarm throws 
me into a pitiable condition,” | 

For the love of Heaven, Madam, exclaimed he, 
© Jet us have none of this curſed hypocriſy !—Your 
terror of being detected in malicious falſehood has re- 
duced you to this condition - not concern for my 
health.“ ö EE 

* You aſtoniſh me, Sir, by your brutality! What 
terror can I poſſibly have ?—what falſehood do you 
ſpeak of? | 8 

Are you not afraid that your perfidy will be unra- 
velled ?!——Louiſa Sydney l- at that name you muſt 
ſhudder.“ 
© I ſcorn your words, Sir! Never preſume to en- 
ter this houſe again !'—and ſhe haſtened towards the 

| I 3 — 1 
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door. He prevented her retiring, and led her back to 
her place. 

Not ſo, my excellent Lady Sommerville !—Come, 
repeat to me what you have done to Mr. Norton re- 
peat that Lady Louiſa is deſtitute of virtue that I 
ſeduced her! | 8 | 

I never ſaid you ſeduced her the charge is falſe— 
ſhe ſeduced you—T have neither inclination nor leiſure 
to trouble myſelf with either her or your affairs 
Unhand me, Sir!“ 

But why not indulge me with a repetition of the 
marvellous incidents that have entertained ſo many 
from your lips — Still filent !—nay, this rage ſuffices 
nothing. — Well then, Norton, I call on you, fince 
Lady 1 is dumb on the ſudden, to tell every 
fyllable ſhe has uttered againſt the honour of Lady 
Louiſa Sydney— By heaven and earth, Madam, you 
mall not ſtir!” and throwing his arm round her waiſt, 
he held her on her feat—he fixed his eyes with ſtern- 
neſs on her face, and continued to do fo during the 
whole narration that I gave, exactly in the way ſhe 
had delivered it to me. V hen J ended, he exclaimed, 

Now, Lady Sommerville, I conjure you, by the 
preſence of that God to whom you muſt render a ftri& 
account at the laſt dreadful day, to declare whether 
there is a word of truth in all this ? 

It is all truth!“ replied the. 

Hal- perjury you add to your other crimes, Ma- 
dam, do you? — Have a care!—-Our legiſlature has 
provided a ſevere puniſhment for that ſort of wicked- 
neſs it may ſhock your delicacy even to hear it nam- 
ed, and will cauſe you to repent more than once of 
your evil conduct, ſince the apprehenſion of hereafter 
has no effet on you—depend 1 will put the law in 
force.? 7 . | | 
© T admire your aſſurance, Sir, in talking ſo religi- 
ouſly, who have ever turned ybur back upon that God 
vou folembly adjure me by!— have always obſerved 
his commandments—you never have Who is moſt 
likely to be accuſed of perjury—1, in declaring your 
| TELL criminality 
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eriminality with Louiſa Sydney—or you, in denying 
it with a thouſand oaths ? 
© Under a maſk of ſanctity, Madam, you conceal 
vices, that libertine as I have been (remember I am no 
longer one), I would not have committed to gain my 
heart's deareſt treaſure—Read your own writing, ant! 
letit make you bluſh with ſhame, with remorſe.'—She 
attempted to tear it; but I reſcued it from her fury 
© Well, faid ſhe, acid what is there in that writing 
to ſpeak againſt me: I endeavoured to deftroy it, that 
innocent words might not be perverted to a miſchievous 
ſenſe—T thought better of you than you deſerved — 
had you choſen it I would have argued with Lady 
Louiſa.— 
No more incongruity, Lady gommerville, cried I: 
does your writing in ſuch a ſtyle to Melmoth correſ- 
-pond with what you told me? If you believed him 
tired of her favours, how could you have expected 
that he would make her his wife? 
I ſuppoſed him a man of hononr.” 
Had you known of his intimacy with your nrece, 
would your letter have been worded in theſe terms! 
* Certainly ! becauſe it was my plan to ſeem igno- 
rant to him, of what I was but too well i formed 
Then allow me to aſk, if Lady Louiſa was ſo mi- 
ſerable at his deſertion, why argue with her? Sure, af. 
ter what had paſſed, ſhe would have more than met 
him half way!“ 
___ * Lady Louiſa, Sir, an ſo well pleaſed with 
her new lover, that I imagined it would not be her 
choice to part with him for her former one judged 
it proper to hinder the conſequences. that 1 {205 Bi 
from Sir Charles's aſſiduity, and thought I acted the 
chriſtian's part, in attempting to get her married to 
the man with whom the had held a criminal commeree; 
and, to ſay the truth, Sir Charles Montague _ merized _ 
a better fate, than to marry Mr. Melmoth's caſt- off 
miſtreſs To have you both, Gentlemen, determined 
againſt all I ſay, is hard!—You are reſolved to make 
_ out Louiſa innocent you wiſh it, Mr. Norton 
bay Melmoth (from what motive he could beſt tel) 
| On 
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thinks it ſafeſt to do ſo—but he knows in his ſoul that 


ſhe 18 guilty I am very ill-treated—yet 1 may 
find a protector to.avenge ſuch inſults ! 

She burſt into tears —her grief ſoftened me again 
my doubts returned I began to fancy I diſcovered 
confuſion in Melmoth's face I walked backwards and 

forwards in great agitation — Melmoth followed me. 
- » a that this vile woman's artifice 
ſucceeds ; but, as I hope to be forgiven in my laſt mo- 
ments J am innocent of her — ot 
Then, Mr. Melmoth,“ exclaimed ſhe, © you wi 
die as you have lived, under the wrath of God !— 
To convince you, Mr. Norton, once for all, that you 
have not been deceived, Walker ſhall appear—her evi- 
dence will ſatisfy you. 

Pleaſure fparkled in her eyes from the inſtant that. 


the ſuſpected me of giving credit to what ſhe affirmed, 


— ſhe tripped to the bell with an aſſured air, and ring- 
ing it three diſtin& times, in as many ſeconds Mrs. 
Walker entered. 

II I want you, my good Walker,* ſaid the Lady, 
© to atteſt the truth of what I have been telling Mr. 
Norton concerning Lady Louiſa Sydney—You know 


her to be an infamous creature.“ | 


© You are rather haſty, Madam—you anticipate Mrs. 


Walker,” cried Melmoth, and inſtruct her in what 
ſhe ſhould ſay—T fear ſhe is already too well prepared! 
—Mr. Norton, to you it belongs to queſtion this 
woman.“ TONE 

« I muſt beg of you, Mrs. Walker,“ ſaid I,,* to let 
me know all that you are acquainted with reſpecting 
Lady Louiſa Sydney—have the rectitude of a chriſti- 
an before your eyes, and then ſpeak fairly.” 
Aye, Walker,“ exclaimed Lady Sommerville ; 
© ſpeak openly all you have to allege againſt her, and 

be apprehenſive of nothing!“ 
Tour Ladyſhip may depend,” returned the woman, 
s that no threats—no low-minded fear of conſequences 
to myſelf, accruing from what I utter, ſhall ſtimulate 
me to hide any thing of ker that it is in my power to 
- diſcloſe,” - | 
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That is right, my worthy creature ! — My protection 
you ſhall always have, let theſe gentlemen do what 
they will.” | 

+ Is not this downright bribery ? demanded Mel- - 
moth ? Am I to be held diſhonourable, Mr. Norton, 
from the evidence of a mercenary wretch ? 

Mrs. Walker affected not to hear him. 

And now, my Lady,” cried ſhe, * I ſhall obey 
Mr. Norton : Were I, Sir, at the great tribunal, 
to which we mult all come, I could not have my heart 
more thoroughly laid open, than it ſhall be now to 

ih  - f 

1. If modeſty— if virtue daily practiſed, in the fulleſt 
extent of the word, deſerve the epithet of infamous — 
I certainly do not know a more infamous creature in 
the world than Lady Louiſa Sydney—if, they deſerve 
a contrary phraſe, it is aſſuredly hers! The moſt diſ- 
creet conduct, from the moment I firſt ſaw her, to the 
laſt of her reſidence in this houſe, guided all her acti- 
ons—ſhe never gave the ſlighteſt room for the breath 
of ſlander to approach her—unjuſt calumny there is no 
ſhield can protect us from !” 


Impertinent wretch l' vociferated her Lady: do 
you dare thus change your note after” 

After the coſtly preſents I have received not to 
alter it ?—Alas, Madam, yes !—I waited for a fa- 
vourable moment to unravel to. Sir Charles Montague 
the hiſtory that your Ladyſhip obliged me to bear a 
part iu I undertook to help your e leſt you 
ſnould employ a low, venal creature, who, influenced 
by the promiſes you made, might under your directi- 
on have effectually deſtroyed the character of one of 
the ſweeteſt Ladies breathing To explain it to Sir 
Charles Montague's, or Lady Louiſa's friends, will 
do as well. ls | 
My Lady, gentlemen, before Sir George's death, 
often hinted to me her diſlike to his niece. She ſaid, 
the good education my father (who was a clergyman) 
gave me, placed me above the ſtandard of fervants 
and as ſhe believed me faithful, I ſhould have her con- 
adence. She told me, that Sir Charles Montague was 


* 
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a man beloved by herſelf, and ſhe would leave no arts 
untried to break his attachment to Lady Louiſa, men- 
tioning, at the ſame time, that, was her huſband under 
ground, ſhe had no doubt of ſecuring him. About 
three months ago, ſhe wrote to Sir Charles. Upon 
the receipt of her letter, he withdrew his addreſſes 
from Lady Lowfa—the reaſon he aſeribed for it, will 
be ſeen in this letter from him to Sir George *, which 
my Lady, the very morning he died, took from his 
waiſtcoat pocket in my preſence. 

Walker,“ ſaid ſhe, we muſt deſtroy this paper —it 
will mar the ſcheme J have in view of blaſting Louiſa's 
. fame—read it—and afterwards do not fail 04. Tag it 

My firſt plot has been attended with double ſucceſs—1 
did not dare to hope it would have ſo happily rid me 
of this old fright, as well as Louiſa of her charming 
lover—I have encouragement enough ſurely to go on 
ſcheming, till I attain the ſummit I aim at!“ 

The acquihtion of this letter, gentlemen, delight- 
ed me exceedingly, as it would be the beſt means of 
defeating my Lady's cruel purpoſe relative to Lady 
Louiſa—a purpoſe ſhe adopted with this motive, that 

none of her friends might receive or take notice of her, 
and of courſe ſhe would not be in the way of Sir Charles, 
as explanations between them was what my Lady moſt 
dreaded. | | 

To encourage my good behaviour, as ſhe called it, 
ſhe gave me this bank-bill of a hundred pounds, and 
this promiſſory note of a theuſand, payable on Sir 
Charles's firſt viſit as a lover. I give them both up to 
you, Mr. Norton, either to return them to my Lady 

this minute, or to make any vſe. of them that yon 
"think may be of advantage to Lady Louiſa . 
The hundred pounds, Mrs. Walker,” cried I, we 
will reſtore to Lady Sommerville — the note I 
will keep for Montague's perufal, and then ſend it to 
the honourable perſon who drew it, to diſpoſe of as 
ſhe pleaſes—the letter I will preferve to ſhew Lady 
Arne, and Lord Pemberton: the former was told, it 
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was dictated in far different terms; the other, that her 
own pretty fingers had committed it to the flames,” 
Aye, Sir, ſo they were !— My Lady mentioned to 
me, that Lord Pemberton's fine penetrating eyes had 
very nearly made her betray herſelf.— Laſt night, 
whilſt I undrefſed her, ſhe fabricated the ſtory that 
was related of you this morning, Mr. Melmoth : it 
was frequently recited to me, that I might (in caſe T 
was called for) corroborate what ſhe ſaid, and add 
other things that ſhe inſtructed me to deliver. Her 
invention was not ready enongh Jaſt night for Mr. 
Norton's queſtion ; and, that you might have an 7z- 
ſtance of Lady Louiſa's licentiouſneſs before you left 
Hampſhire, Sir, you were invited to breakfaſt. Often 
did my Lady rejoice, that fortune had befriended her 
in removing Mr. Melmoth out of the kingdom ; and 
exulted at the little probability there was of your de- 
tecting the impoſition, 
I ſhall only add on this ſubject, that Lady Louiſa 
is idolized by every ſervant in the family—they all 
hold her ſo dear, as to undertake to ſerve her in any 
way however dangerous. I had no opportunity of 
ſpeaking apart to Lord Pemberton or the Ladies, as T 
was continually in attendance on my Lady= beſides, 
things were not ripe for a diſcloſure—I had not then 
the promiſſory note, which is the chief proof againft 
her Ladyſhip. 4 
And now, gentlemen, that I have exculpated the 
innocent, it is but juſtice to expoſe the guilty— My 
Lady is that very abandoned perſon you have heard 
her call her niece. During the Jaft fix months of Sir 
George's life, ſhe kept up a eriminal commerce with 
Mr. Weſtern, and has perhaps been enabled by a like 
behaviour of her own e faints —1 
am ſorry for the part I am obliged to perform !? | 
We carried her into the air, and with the help of 
volatiles and drops ſhe revived—Þut oh! what execra- 
tions did ſhe not pour upon Mrs. Walker! She accuſed 
her of falſehood in what ſhe dared to ſay of Mr. Wef- 
tern; defied mankind to taint her fair name, and ran 
on unmercifully, till Mrs. Walker begged us to * 
that 
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that ſhe ſpoke nothing but the fact, as Lady Louiſa's 


woman, Clairon, had it at her option to teſtify, I 
told Lady Sommerville, it was nothing to me how ſhe 


conducted herſclf—that we were ſatisfied of all we 


wanted to know. Melmoth iaterrupted me 
No, Norton! I will learn more of the affair—ſhe 
- deſerves the utmoſt diſgrace, and to be mortified in 
the higheſt degree — What does Clairon know of her, 
Mre. Walker?“ 4 | 
Stop, ' cried I, we already are acquainted with 
enough to ruin this Lady in the opinion of everyone — 
however, unleſs ſhe conſents this minute to give me an 
acknowledgment in writing that all ſhe has ſaid of Lady 
Louiſa, as well as what ſhe wrote to Sir Charles, is 
falſe, we will hear what Mrs. Walker is enabled to re- 
veal, and make it as publick as the air.“ | 
© I am rendered deſperate, and care not what I do,” 
exclaimed Lady Sommerville—* Yes, I will write what 


Fou pleaſe I am tormented to death! Get out of my 


fight, you mean——ingrateful hireling !' turning to 

rs. Walker, who waited not for a repetition of the 
command. It is hard, Mr. Norton, to be aſperſed 
unjuſtly !? 5. 

© You did not conſider that, Madam, ſaid Melmoth, 
4 when you ſo unfeelingly injured Louiſa! Have you 
for a truth, my Lady, always obſerved the commang- 
ments of God? Who now may be convicted of perju- 
ry - you or 1 — Poor Melmoth !—you are to die, 
as you have lived, under the wrath of God—1s it not 
ſo, - Madam ?—Sweet Louiſa! how have you been 
reviled !” 

Would to heaven you and Louiſa were both dead 
at my feet this inſtant !—My reputation is gone! 
Weſtern !—'tis falſe I aſſure you—let me 110 you 
not to believe it! 5 : 

Implements of writing were called for, and I made 
her give a ſolemn revocation with her own pen of all 
that had been ſpread to the diſhonour of Louiſa—it is 
ſufficiently ſatisfactory, I think, to open Montague's 
eyes, and convince him of his error. 1 
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We were as glad to take leave of Lady Sommerville 
as ſhe could have been to ſee us out of her houſe—Be-» 
fore we left it, we begged to ſpeak with Mrs. Walker 
—we thanked her for her generoſity to Lady Louiſa, 
and aſſured her ſhe ſhould loſe nothing by it; then, 
putting a trifle into her hand, — her to accept 
of it as an earneſt of our acknowledgment, which we 
would make in a proper manner as ſoon as the buſineſs 
we were engaged in was lettled, and we could find out 
a way of ſerving her to her wiſhes. | 

© You are to blame, gentlemen,” cried ſhe, in ſup- 
poſing my behaviour generous towards Lady Louiſa — 
I have done no more than my duty; and muſt beg of 
ous take back your preſent, On this occaſion it looks 
ike a gratification, and that I cannot think of receiv» 
* performing only the upright, juſt part.“ 

We urged her with warmth not to refuſe us; but ſhe 
Was reſolute, 

I am going immediately from this houſe,” ſaid ſhe; 
I am no longer ſafe in it l. If I can be of further 
uſe to you, gentlemen, I ſhall be found at my brother's, 
who is a mercer in Bond - ſtreet With him I ſhall re- 
main, till I can get into a Lady's ſervice ſuitable to 
my inclinations. The ſteward has promiſed to remir 
me the wages due from Lady Sommerville, whom it 
agrees neither with my ſecurity nor deſire to ſee 
again.“ 5 | 

She curtſied modeſtly, wiſhed us all happineſs, and 
retired. Melmoth and I got into the chaiſe, and 
went. back t6 his houſe, from whence he would not 
let me depart till this morning, | 

He is, in ſpite of his bad health, ſtill an entertaining 
companion— He avoided as much as poſſible to men- 
tion Lady Louiſa, or Sir Charles, after our return 
from Sommerville-Houſe.— The topic is unpleaſing; 
for he yet loves her, I am ſure. He told me, that his 
"Phyſicians recommend to him to drink the waters at 

arege, and to go over as ſoon as poſlible for that 
purpoſe. I was on my rout to. Bigorre,” cried he, 
«when I ſo luckily (I muſt ever think it, however 
painful the cauſe) was prevented from proceeding ry 
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You fee, Norton, I am already reduced to the laſt ſtate 
the Faculty are ignorant what further to do with me 
'——and wiſh to ſend me from them to die in a ſtrange 
country.“ | 

*You are deſpondency itſelf!“ replied I: * thoſe 
waters are very famous: purſue, Melmoth, their ad- 
vice without loſs of time, and if it can be of comfort 
to you'to have the ſociety of an old friend, depend that 
I will be with you ſoon after you are fixed in Bigorre. 
I would accompany you thither; but you know 5 1 
am circumſtanced, and with others buſineſs, and my 
own, it may be a month or fix weeks before I can 


leave England—too long a delay for you to make cer- 


talnly.— Yes, you ſhall try the waters of Barcge—1 
will recommend you to the friendſhip of a very relpect- 
able family that lives near Bagniers, whom you muſt 
like extremely If that plece anſwers not, let us then 
ſee what Naples can do.— Entertain no doubt of your 
recovery—the Almighty has thought fit to rouze your 
- reaſon by ſhewing you, in a near light, the awful 
image of death you have thrown off your bad habits 
—and with returning health will aſſume quite oppoſite 
ones— Away with fear ! — think only of getting health 
you and I ſhall yer experience a happy old age ! 
Oh, Norton ' cried he, claſping my hand, you 
' renovate the 2 of expiring nature ! And is it poſ- 
ſible that you will come over to a poor miſerable inva- 
lid !—But you always proved the only true friend I 
owned. — Had I been guided by you, I ſhould now be 
in perfect health, and bleſſed, perhaps, with Louiſa 
Sydney.—Of that no more—ſ{ome good has been pro- 
duced by my ſuffering—1 have had opportunity enough 
to look into myſelf, and to mend my heart—Norton, I 
have ſoftened it 1 am no longer that haughty maſter 
my ſervants uſed to find me I can bear contradiction 
without being ready to take the perſon by the throat 
who preſumed to oppole me Adverſity is the only 
ſchool on earth for your proud, turbulent diſpoſitions! 
 — But, dear Norton, I can ſcarcely think you in ear- 
neſt—What, leave England, which you are but juſt 
returned ro—leave your friends: 
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Upon my foul, I will go to you as ſoon as I have 
it in my power—England can have few charms for one 
fituated as I am.” ; 

The poor man was much pleaſed, and determined to 
ſet out in two days. This evening I ſhall begin my 
journey towards Wales may I be as ſucceſsful in that 
tour, as I have been in this! Your Lordſhip, I am 
ſure, will be ſatisfied at my not calling on you—T 
ſhould loſe time by it——and when we next meet, it will 
afford me double pleaſure to tell you that our friends 
are reſtored to felicity. 3 

I am much indebted to Lady Julia Herbert for her 
benevolent permiſſion to make the letters ſubſervient to 
any purpoſe I pleaſe—(ſvch were the words your Lord- 
ſhip uſed): they will tend to one eſſential point, — that 
of convincing Sir Charles he is moſt tenderly beloved 
by his fair Miltreſs— I will let your Lordſhip know as 
ſoon as poſſible the reſult of my viſit to him; and am 
with great reſpect, my Lord, 


Your Lordſhip*s-mofſt obedient 
And faithful ſervant, 


WiILLIAd NorTON, 


To Lady Jutta HERBERT. 
{ Enclofing the preceding letter.) 


Wife. 

I axTiC1PATE your joy, my deareſt Julia at diſco» 
vering that Louiſa is cleared from the abominable ca- 
Jumny of Lady Sommerville— that the vile! creature's 
guilt is detected and that ſhe now ſtands with all 
juſt ice in the debafed light ſhe placed your innocent 
friends! — But I forget whom 1 am writing to! 
No,“ you cry; I cannot rejoice at the latter part of 
your intelligence I am rather ſorry for it.“ Well, 
my dear, be ſorry ; but allow me to be very 3 
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leaſt that her wickedneſs is expoſed—Oh, that Mel- 
moth had perſiſted in his enquiry after thoſe circum- 
ſtances againſt her that Walker and Clairon could 
prove !—TI would ſhew her no mercy—Do, Julia, as 
you regard my happineſs, queſtion Clairon about them, 
and let not a ſyllable eſcape your pen when you write 
to me What a fine column in the Morning-Poſt will 
they take up! Mr. B— will be made gloriouſly hap- 
Py in ſuch an opportunity of obliging the public—and 
that he may be happy in the extreme, take care to 
charge her in the recital to leave out no ſcandalous— 
nay, indelicate trait. Should Clairon think the ac- 
count too bad for you to hear—or me to read, let her 
write it herſelf, and addreſs it to him where his paper 
directs.— So that Lady Sommerville is held up to man- 
kind in the colour ſhe deſerves, I yield the point of 
being made acquainted with the incidents of her 
ſhame. 1 

My opinion is, that Louiſa had beſt remain in her 
preſent ſtate of ignorance till we get Mr. Norton's 
next Jetter, which ſhall be diſpatched to you as ſoon 
as 2 _ read it. 8 ; | N 

urely, my dear julia, the happy way your frien 

is in, of is wh ill fortune erel, make 
you chearful! Let this example urge you to hope as 

eat a change in yours | 


Adieu! I write in haſte, and can only ſay that 
1 am : 


Your aſſectionate 


CAROLIXE MorTIMER. 


* > 


To Lady MoxrixkR. 


Wallingbrook- Abbey. 


1 AM indeed, my dear ſiſter, rejoiced at the iſſue 

of Mr. Norton's friendly journey into Hampſhire! 

May the one he is now undertaking be (as he ſays) 2 
tende 


\ 
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tended with equal ſucceſs! Depend that I ſhall be as 
filent as the grave, concerning what you fo kindly and 
expeditiouſly impart, till I receive your commands to 


ſpeak - but I think you had beſt not to Keep Louiſa too 


long in the dark, leſt a ſudden and unexpected, fight 
of Sir Charles ſhould hurry her ſpirits more than you 
would like It is not improbable but he may come to 


her as ſoon as he knows what Mr. Norton has to un- 


fold. . 

Pardon me, Lady Mortimer, for refuſing your re- 
queſt—I will put no queſtions to Clairon—Lady Som- 
merville is truly mortified—and, however culpable, it 
does not in my opinion, juſtify thoſe in whoſe power 
ſhe is for bearing too hard upon her —Mercy is a god- 
ly attribute—and Mr. Norton behaved with generofity 
—with delicacy, in ſeeking to know no more of her ſe- 
crets than were ſufficient in the meritorious cauſe he 
engaged in, of —_— oppreſſed virtue. —Beſides, 
may not the judicious forbearance of exalted minds, 
lead her to draw a compariſon between them and her 
own ?— What a contraſt will ſhe find! Might not re- 
morſe follow—and then amendment ? For pity's ſake, 
my dear ſiſter, let her reſt and think no more of 
her ! - 

My Lord Arne has had a ſight fit of the gout 
which detains us here ; but, as he is on the recovery, 


we expect ſoon to remove to Southampton. He and 


his Lady have begged of me to complete a partie quar- 
rce to Bath in November, a viſit to which place my- 
Lord judges neceſſary for his diforder—Without con- 
ſulting Lady Pemberton, I have excuſed myſelf —TI 


will now wait the reſult of Mr. Norton's explanation, 


and when Sir Charles and Louiſa are reconciled (if 


that ever happens) go back to Windſor. 


I am ſurprized at the daily change that appears in 
her—I may ſafely pronounce, that, ſhould Montague 
never return, her former health and chearfulneſs will. 
She never mentions him—and endeavours by a thou- 


| ſand ways to diſſipate her thoughts. The harpſichord 


is a great enemy of his ſſie draws me into play 
—— and from the conſtant practice I have, you will 
ſiud 


* 
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find me improved, I fancy, when you hear me: Lord 
and Lady Arne are fond of muſic almoſt to a fault 
it is the principal pleaſure Louiſa has—-- -I have liked 
it better than ever, ſince I diſcovered how great a 
proficient in it Lord Oſinond is—fince his flattering 
encouragement induced me to purſue that charmin 
ſcience—every thing then combines to make me ooh 
moſt of my time at ſome inſtrument. 
I with to God, Caroline, the Duke of Weſtmor- 
land had been employed as I was laſt night. ſpent 


— 


two hours in gaining inſtruction from that admirable 


work of a writer, whoſe name mult in all ages do ho- 
nour to this country—The ſubject of my attention 
was the third volume of Jobnſon's Rambler: in it I 
met with a paper marked No. 148, which (if any 
thing in nature could) muſt have affected the tyran- 
nical father. | 
Adieu, my amiable ſiſter—I have ſo little to enter- 


tain you with, that to write long letters would be a 
{ad tax on your lively genius— Commend me properly 


to your coterie, and think me . * 
Jour affectionate 
Jura HZRIERT. 
— — — — 


/ 
To Lord Mon TIMER. 


* 


* 


Saturday Morning. 


1 Got to Carnarvon, my Lord, on Sunday night, 
after a very long and fatiguing journey. I wrote a 
note to Sir Charles Montague, telling-him of my arrival 
in this country, and that I intended myfelf the plea- 
ſure of waiting on him the next day; and, leaving 
orders with the people of the inu to ſend it early in 
the morning to Elwellya Caſtle, I went to bed. 
When I awoke, my fellow delivered me an anſwer 
couched in the following words: 5 
ee What 
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What can have brought my dear William into 
Carnarvonſſrire? Let the motive be what it may 
I rejoice at it, as it . me an opportunity of once 
more ſeeing you! But allow me to warn you, my 
good friend, to ſay nothing to me of Lady Louiſa 
Sydney—'The papers have informed me of Sir George 
Sommerville's dearth ———-1I dread hearing that ſhe is 
married] have forfeited all title to her favour, and 
auglit to be diſintereſted enough to wiſh her virtues 
were rewarded in the arms of ſome deſerving mau 
but I have not yet ſufficiently conquered this proud, 
aſpiring heart! I will be with you in a little while— 
abſer ve the caution I give, and believe me, 


Your faithful 


Crantes MonTacue.? 

I drefſed-in hafte, went into a parlour, and was 
juſt about to breakfaſt, when a phaeton and four drove 
to my window, turned into the yard, and I heard 
ſome voices ſay, Sir Charles Montague!“ I flew to 


| the door, and ſaw: the very man deſcending. from it. 


I need not repreſent to your Lordſhip the joy that 
muſt att end the meeting of two very particular friends, 
after ſeveral months ſeparation. i 

Sir Charles deſired to know my buſineſs in Wales ? 


I ſaid, to fee him—then enquired what 5½% net kept 
him remote from all his acquaintances, immured in 
the ald caftle of Elwellyn? wi 
our queſtion hurts me, Norton!“ [cried he, 
Do you not know that I have nothing of my for- 
dune left.“ f ö * 0 1 
What, Montague !— how can that be, and in poſ- 
ſeſion of Elwellyn?—Methinks an eftate of fix thous. 
fand a year is not to be accounted nothing ”— —He 
looked confufed. g 
II t is true, I have the uſe of the houſe to ſhelter 
my unhappy: head from the inelemency of the weather 
ee the eſtate is mortgaged for more than its 
y 3 146 43! . * N | 


4 4 


And. 


— 
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1 And how do you contrive to live, my dear Mon- 
| tague?—The ſight of your land, trees, and falls of 
1 water, cannot ſuſtain nature, I preſume.—— Perhaps 
| you have brought yourſelf to exiſt on the dews of the- 
| earth !—— It is lucky that you are ſuſceptive of ſuch | 
ailment !— but it is a monſtrous change, from feaſting 
on ortolans and quaffing claret and champaign.” 
[ * Pſhaw! what does it ſignify how I live!—You 
have not loſt your old cuſtom of preſſing me to death 
withadifagreeable ' interrogatories !— Say no more 
= J have ſaved two — a year out of the wreck, and 
if let that ſuffice.? a 
| Oh Lord, oh Lord! what an excellent economiſt 
you muſt be to make ſo ſmall a ſum go ſuch lengths! 
A new phaeton highly finiſhed—four Peautiful bays— 
two fellows well mounted, well apparelled, whoſe 
RR ſpeak opulence, content, and chearful- 
neſs.— | 
* You ave deviliſhly teaſing, Norton! Come, or- 
der your ſervants to convey your chaiſe and baggage 
to Elwellyn—now that I have you, you ſhall not leave 
me ſoon!” | | | 
I got into his carriage, and he drove me to the 

caſtle.— I have been here before, and well knew what 
| a romantic 9 770 he had made choice of to indulge WF : 
| his melancholy in. The habitation is built in a Go- 
"if thiec ſtyle, very awful, very magnificent There are 
it high hills that almoſt kiſs the clouds, which form an 
amphitheatre from the back view of the houſe 
'They are covered with trees, that have been held in 
2 veneration by Sir Charles's anceſtors; ſo much 
o, as to have thought it a kind of ſacrilege to ſend 


* 


an axe amongſt them. They look to have been the 
haunts of Druids, and the reſidence of Hamadryads. 
A large body of water ruſhes from a ſtupendous 
height,. which, from being frequently interrupted in 
its progreſs by a number of rocks, forms a caſcade | 
more noble than it is in the power of fancy to paint, 
and falls into a rapid, river, that ſerpentines for 
many miles through the eſtate From the front of the ¶ ta 
caſtle you command rich vallies, fine lakes, and Uiſ- 
tant 


e 
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tant buildings. The ſituation of Elwellyn muſt be 
exquiſite to a love - ſick imagination. In this ſoli- 


tude Sir Charles has poured out his ſoft complaints, 


and found his paſſion fed by the ſcenes around him. 


I I obeyed his injunction of not mentioning Lady 


Louiſa to him yet I omitted no opportunity of 
rallying him on the motive he alleged, for retiring to 
the romantic mountains of Carnarvonſhire——Some- 
times he would look vexed—at others, he could not 
refrain from laughing. But though he put the beſt 
face on to me, it was perceptible enough that his 
mind was ill at eaſe. I plainly ſaw that he often 
wiſhed I ſhould talk of Louiſa in ſpite of his prohi- 
bition--I was determined not to be the firſt to enter 
on the topic, to mortify him for his reſerve. Moy 

After ſupper laſt Wedneſday, and after taking two 
thirds of a bottle of Burgundy, he ventured to aſk 
where Lady Louiſa was? 

I have not ſeen, nor heard from her ſince my ar- 
rival, was my anſwer. i 5 

© Ah, Norton,” cried he, © your evaſion tells me 
all I am anxious to learn — She is married'!”  _ 

Not yet, I believe.“ 
Oh gracious Heaven! 
ſhortly? - N. ial 
„To ſay the truth, I am ignorant of it—But as 
you introduce the ſubject, I will tell you what is m 
views—You muſt know, Montague, that 1 have lo 
loved Lady Louiſa.— As I heard from your own lips 
of your attachment to her, I could not in honour re- 
veal my paſſion—You ſoon became an accepted lover 
I retired from England till I could bring myſelf to 
behold your mutual happineſs without emotion —— 


this the is to be 


with ſuch ſentiments alone, as friendſhip to both of 


you ought to poſſeſs. I now find that you have 

withdrawn your addreſſes—honour no longer interferes 

"a. we free, certainly, to endeavour to obtain her 
art!“ 2 N | 1 


Montague claſped his hands, bred them on the 
table, and reſted his head upon them. | | 
Vox. II. 611 artet 7-2: Now, 
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begged you not to name her to me.” 


194 MASQUERADES; on, 
Now, ' continued I, I ſhould not heſitate a mi- 
nute about the matter, but that T hear ſhe is infatu- 
tuated to a fellow, who, I ſuſpect, proves himſelf 
very unworthy of her.“ He ſtarted from his poſition. 
Oh Norton——dear Norton! that is the cauſe of 
my miſery I fondly thought myſelf beloved—— 
ſhe conſtrained her heart to pretend ſo—whilſt—' 
Did ſhe indeed ee a paſſion for you? It is 

ſtrange!— She is an artleſs girl, and I ſhould ſcarcely 
believe her capable of diſſe embling !— However, that 
her heart was fixed at the very time on the worthleſs 
object I ſpeak of, is undoubted Lady Julia Herbert 
has given me Che letters from Loviſa, that demon- 
ſtrate very fully to what an unfortunate a wy ſhe 
loved him.“ 
HFave you thoſe Wa 1 

1 brought them with me for tlie purpoſe of con- 
ſulting you upon them— to aſk your advice whether I 


had not beſt ſtep between the ungrateful wretch, 


who little knows her value, and the miſguided Louiſa 
Ef he marries her, what an ineſtimable jewel ſhall I | 
loſe !—Will you read the letters? f 

© No, no—ſeek not to revive the keen anguiſh I 


\ endure at diſcoveripg her falſchood!—She is yet too 


dear to me!—her image 1s ever before my eyes; it | 


embitters my hours—and my continual wiſh is, that 


I had never beheld her — —No, Norton, I dare not 


look on the proofs of ſo much perfidy—to peruſe her 


own" \characters, which were wont to make my heart 
leap: with joy now muſt diſtract me!” 

Well, I will not urge you Then I ſuppoſe, you 
judge it beſt for me to try to efface the impreſſion my 


undeſerving rival has made on her?? 


Tou apply to a very improper perſon, on ſuch an 
occaſion, to direct you how to act, Mr. Norton I 


* Nay! recollect Montague, who began the con- 
verſation—Candour is what I boaſt of— wiſhed firſt 
to tell you of my intentions. 
But how can you poilibly expect ſucceſs? You 
have ſufficient facts of her loving another; it is no 


5 longer a ſecret that Mr. Melmoth is her choice.” 


4 yes 
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* Aye, ſo I have heard. But that ſhall not prevent 


me from going to Lady Louiſa, and learning it from 


herſelf No other evidence ought I to credit in ſuch ' 
a caſe ——— Though every nk ſhe had on earth 
were to ſound in my ears that Melmoth——that you 
was beloved by her; nay, though I ſaw letters figned 
with her own name, which aſſerted it, I would doubt 
all, till her own voice confirmed. Relations may lie 
from ſelfiſh motives, and letters may be forged !? 

He ſeemed agitated. 

« Suppoling you were received as a favoured lover 
we will go 1 far as to ſuppoſe you were on the eve 
of marriage, and was told her inclinations were done 
violence to, that ſhe hated you, and idolized another, 
how would you then ac ? 

© You ſuppoſe, that I was told ſo by herſelf ?? 

© No, no that a-very intimate friend, one of 
reſpeQable character, wrote to you to this effect, out 
of friendſhip to each party.” 

* Why then I would carry the letter to Louiſa, 
and entreat to know, honeſtly, whether the contents 
were true?—It would be doubly incumbent on me, at 
ſuch a criſis, to behave in that manner—for, was the 
friend a falſe one, ſuch as we have many inſtances of 
——and I a credulous blockhead to take fright at 
what he, or ſhe wrote, how many wretched hours 
might I not occaſion the innocent girl, whoſe ſoul 
might in truth know no other felicity, than what ſhe 
received from me!” 

Norton, you ſpeak in a very harſh manner! I am 
not accuſtomed to the epithets. of credulous*'— 
How, my dear friend !—who thought of you? I 
was ſaying, what / ſhould be, in ſuch a caſe —but this 
topic diſcompoſes you, I will never enter on it more 
—we will ſeparate, the hour is late.“ | 

J got up with an air of calmneſs, and rung the bell 
he was ſadly diſturbed, but I knew how to ma- 


nage the heart, and left him to brood over wes, h 


had paſſed, 3 | 
ts es - 


196 MASQUERA DES; on, 
After I was undreſſed, he entered my room 1 
found an excuſe to detain my ſervant, to hinder a 
further diſcuſſion on the head. we had been upon. 
Norton, ' cried Montague, with rather a filly coun- 
tenance, I come to beg a ſight of the letters ] have 
not power to reſiſt them! a 
Fry, my dear Montague l- conſider what ill eon- 
fequences they muſt produce — at leaſi take a day or two 
to fortify your ſpirits: perhaps, by that time, you 
may be leſs eager to read them and poſſibly may not 
deſire it.. IL "IEA 443 
* Tavo day +—two centuries ! Na, no, no, dear 
Witham, entruſt them to my hands—I die with impa- 
Mence !? i 
The effects be on your own head! Was I to act 
the proper part, I do not know but that I ſhould re- 
fuſe them to you - however, if they coſt you the pangs 
I expect they will, your feelings, your reflections will 
not be enviable - take them, and good night !? 
He graſped the packet with trembling hands, bowed 
to me, and darted out of my room. 9 
1 leave your Lordſhip to imagine how different were 
the operations of thoſe letters, from what he apprehend- 
ed; and yet, I think, his mind muſt have endured a 
reat deal at the retroſpect of his paſt precipitate con- 
408. You will be aſtoniſhed, my Lord, to hear that 
I have had no converſation with him upon the ſubject 
+ Gnce; but 1 have ftudiouſly avoided it. In the firſt 
place, he deſerves to be puniſhed for the unhappineſs 
he has given an amiable girl: in the next, I leave him 
time to ponder on the folly of his behaviour, to ſee his 
error in a clear light. Should he ſtill doubt Louiſa's 
affection, I ſhall be provoked, it muſt be owned ; but, 
for her ſake, I will convince him of his abſurdity, by 
producing the other papers in my poſſefſion. I will 
uſe the power while it remains with me, to make him | 
ſuffer. Louiſa's readineſs to pardon him on the firſt 
conceſſion, cannot be queſtioned ; and a temporary ſuſ- 
penſe will give a higher reliſh to the joy he muſt expe- 
rience on their meeting. | | 
13448.  _- I aroſe 
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I aroſe early oa Thurſday morning, and took a long 

ramble. I did not retura till it was time to drefs for 
dinner. I came home with a mock indiſpoſition, which 
was to prevent my being good ſociety. Luckily to 
help my deſign, I found Lord Beaumont at the caitle, 
who had arrived an hour before me. He travelled all 
the way from Bagſhot, to ſee his nephew, and to en- 
quire into the truth of the ſtrange rumour ſo induſtri- 
ouſly propagated of Sir Charles's ruin, which, how- 
ever, never reached his ears till. about a fortmght ago. 
Montague had taken no notice of his Lordſhip, from 
the time that he gave up Lady Louiſa; and the poor 
old man, who was ignorant of his abode to the mo- 


ment he was informed of it by the ſame tongue that 


announced the deſtruction of his fortune, came very 
well fraught with chidings, I dare ſay my Lady 


Mortimer will ſoon. gueſs that this intelligencer extraor- 


dinary was no other than Jack Ainſley, the celebrated 
Marplot of the age ; but where, or how he diſcovered 
Sir Charles's retreat, I-cannot conjeture. Lord Beau- 
mont and Montague had made up matters before I ap- 
ee which was on a ſummons to dinner. Sir Char- 
es introduced me to my Lord—he is very agreeable— 
his affability with young men takes off that awe which 
his reverend figure at firſt inſpires; and, without loſing 
his reſpect, he engages them to be unconſtrained and hap- 
Py in his company. He tells anecdotes of old times with 
ſuch life, deſcribes his characters and ſcenes in ſo e&lo» - 
quent a manner, that, far from tiring, it is the greateſt 
amuſement in nature to liſten to him. One thing he 
ſtrictly obſerves, I find, which is never to tell the fame 
tory twice. Montague treats him with more reſpect 
and attention than the prime miniſter of Franee does 
his Monarch. Lord Beaumont's behaviour to Sir 
Charles, is juſt what it ought to be = never too familiar 
—yet always friendly and eaſy—he ſeldom ſpeaks but 
in a jeſling way, which is full of humour, and highly 
entertaining. 8 
Montaguc's features betrayed perplexity and uncer- 
tainty —he looked frequently at me, as if to reproach 
me for my deceit for my ſevere ſentiments of him — 
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198 MASQUERADES; on, 


and for avoiding him as I had done all the morning: 
however, at times he would ſeem enraptured laugh 
from his heart at ſomething Lord Beaumont or I 
might chance to ſay—and then his countenance would 
be again overſpread with conflicting doubts. 

Lord Beaumont is by no means an enemy to ſmall 
hours: he refuſed to break up ſooner than two o'clock. 
When we took leave, I failed not to complain of the 
indiſpoſition I had provided for my purpoſe. 

Norton, ' cried Montague aſide, will it incom- 
mode you, if I paſs half an hour in your apartment?“ 

* Yes, my good friend; I am ill diſpoſed to enter 
upon buſineſs !” TL 

He thought me unkind I am ſure ; but I was indif- 
ferent as to that. We ſeparated I ordered Gordon to 
be careful that I was not diſturbed, and not to enter 
my chamber before I rung. I did not quit it till I 
knew that Lord Beaumont and Sir Charles were toge- 
ther. Montague's behaviour to me fince has been very 
ſtiff—the title of Mr. was punQually made to precede 
my name when he pronounced it; but his manner 
cauſed no alteration in mine towards him. Some Gen- 
tlemen of Carnarvon came by invitation to dinner yeſ- 
terday ; they did not depart till late. Montague ap- 
peared to find very little ſatisfaction in the mirth that 
every one elſe participated of, He preſſed no further 
to ſpeak to me, and I affected not to ſee his chagrin or 
diſtance. 

This morning, at breakfaſt, my Lord hinted an in- 
tention of ſpending three weeks at Elwellyn, and aſk- 
ed Sir Charles if he had not engaged me to make 
ſome ſtay with him? Montague replied, his wiſh was 
never to part with me; andrejoiced that I had ſo 2 
an inducement as his Lordſhip's company not to aban- 
don Carnarvonſhire in a hurry - When he was gone, he 
hoped charity would urge me to remain with him. 
Oh, ' ſaid Lord Beaumont, I am determined that 
neither of you ſhall remain here without me. You 
muſt accompany me home, 2nd I will find ſome ſports 
to amuſe you. I meditate inviting a ſelect party of 
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agreeable pong fellows to meet you : you ſhall be at 


liberty to do jult what you pleaſe.” 

J lamented my misfortune in being obliged to quit 
Elwellyn in a few days ; but aſſured my Lord, that I 
would endeavour ſhortly to expreſs my acknowledg- 
ments at his own houſe, for the honour he did me. 

'* Obliged to quit Elwellyu in a few days, Mr. 
Norten? | 

I am fo unlucky, Sir Charles.” 
He caſt his eyes on the ground, and was filent. I 
ſoon retired under the excuſe of writing. 


* * * * * * * 


Saturday Night, 


After dinner, when the cloth was removed, the ſer- 


vants withdrawn, and the bottle puſhed about, Lord 


Beaumont deſired he might be conſidered by Sir 
Charles and myſelf as a young companion of ours, 
who was in all our ſecrets—who would join us in the 
diverſions of a fox-chace, a maſquerade, a riot—in 
ſhort, any vagary that wild, diſſipated heads could 
think of entering into. You look ſurprized, added 


he—* Well, do not be afraid, leſt age ſhould forget 


its conſequence in me, and J bring a ridicule on it.— 
But view me in the light I ſpeak of: throw aſide all 
reſerve, aud let me know, Charles, what occaſions 
this froideur in your manner towards Norton. I have 
heard you talk of him as the friend after Oſmond you 
moſt loved You are loth to tell me ! — Come, 
Norton, rough J have not as good a right to your 
conſidence as I have to this young man's, there is an 
ingenuity about you that convinces me you will not 
let me atk you the queſtion in vain.” EL 

* Indeed, my Lord,” cried I, I know not why it 
9 be, unleſs that Sir Charles regards me as a 
rival. | | | 

* A rival] exclaimed he; that is a terrific word 
—are you in truth one? 
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20 MASQUEKADES; on, 


I I will give up my ſecret at once to your Lordſhip 


l ardently love Lady Lonifa Sydney; but ſhe is 
attached to one totally inſenſible of her merit. 
Stop, cried Sir Charles, you go too far—infi- 
nitely too far! -I have diſcovered that it is not Mel. 
moth you allude to- it is I whom you call the inſen- 
ble, the unworthy, the eredulous blockhead—fpeak, 
is it not? | | 5 
In plain words, Sir Charles, I had you, and you 
Fat in my thoughts, when I uſed thoſe expreſ- 
ons.“ 728 7 Ae 
However grating to my ear, however repugnant 
to my feelings they were, I confeſs, from what I have 
ſeen in my Ba own writing, I merited them but 


too well,— Ah, Norton, how cruel have you been in 


ſo long refuſing to hear me make this acknowledg- 
ment !? £4 i697 of we, ? 
Bravo! exclaimed Lord Beaumont: this is the 


* 


can tell you, young men, than ſullen filence, or forced 
egmpliments of ceremony -and I ſhall be enabled to 
come at the origin of this intricate affair. You told me, 


on my arrival, Montague, that your fortune was not 


impaired, but that, diſguſted with the world, you 


had abandoned it—and alleged the reaſon ſo common 


in every mouth, to be freed from the ſociety of a fet 


of people you deſpiſed, whom you conceived juſtly 


enough of to be aſſured, that, under the influence of 


1 they would ceaſe to moleſt you. I urged to 
know what had diſguſted you? You entreated me to 
.excuſe your ſpeaking further on the ſubject. Now I 
will excuſe you no longer. Let me be acquainted 
with the cauſe of your burying yourſelf in this ſolita- 


ry dwelling ?” 


Sir Charles was confuſed ; but, after 4 little while, 


collected ſpirits ſufficient to go through the recital that 


he gave Lord Oſmond in the letter now in your Lord- 
ſhip's poſſeſſion. When he ended his narrative, I am 


convinced, my Lord,“ added he, that I have been 


much to blame in ſo haſtily giving implicit faith to 


Lady Sommerville's affirmation ; but Heaven is my 


witnels, 
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witneſs, that, to avoid tronbling Louiſa with the 
fight of a man, who I believed had occaſioned her too 
much uneaſineſs, was the only motive that actuated 
my conduct on the occaſion ; and to be perſuaded that 
J am as dear to her, as I once thought, would make 
me ſuperlatively happy.” | | 

Lord Beaumont condemned his rafh behaviour—he 
ſpoke very ſenfibly—very keenly. Montague had but 
little to ſay in his vindication. 

Will you not call me your guardian angel,“ cried 
I, if I give you inconteſtible proofs of her fide- 
lity ? 10 5 | 

: You have already done that, my dear William. 
I no longer doubt that ſhe did love me, when I in fo 
daſtardly a manner pratified Lady Sommervilte's ma- 
lice; but that ſhe does ſo ti, requires authority from 
Heaven to make me believe it—No, Lady Louiſa mutt 
deſpiſe, muſt execrate me!” PO PN ELON 

© I cannot think ſo,” returned I ; but I am igno- 
rant how you will bear to be informed of the dreadful 
circumſtances that followed your abandoning her. She 
had not that to lament alone; but the unexpected 
death of Sir George Sommerville, which happened ih 

a few days after hrs receiving the letter you wrote, de- 
| claring your inability to wed his niece. The poor old 
man, revived by the hope of ſeeing her yours, ſtrug- 
gled victoriouſſy 3 the grave for many months; 
but the prop which ſupported him taken away no 
wonder he Hould fall immediately. Vet there is ſome- 
thing ſtill worſe——ſhe has been vilely traduced.” 

. was fixed torpid to his feat — ſeveral mi- 
nutes elapſed before he could articulate I the occa- 
ſion of heruncle's death! Louiſa vilely tradabed!— 
Ah, my Lord, I never was completely wretched till 
this inſtant! Norton, approach me not Good men 
muſt be ſeized with horror at holding any intercourſe 
with fuch a villain.” 

Could you not make reparation, ample reparation 
for theſe misfortunes, my dear Montague, I would ne- 
ver have mentioned them to you. Be a man; be com- 
poſe; poſſeſs yourſelf. I have declared the bad; the 
* K 5 good, 
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good comes next to be related. Lady Sommerville is 
. puniſhed—Lady Louiſa cleared. Let us go through 
the whole affair this evening; and my worthy Lord 
will aſſiſt us with his counſel how to proceed next! 
Lord Beaumont was deeply affected at his nephew's 
ftuation—I withdrew for the papers I had to ſhew 
them On my return, I gave, * the beginnings a 
detail of Lady 3 whole plot; her conver- 
ſations with Lady Arne and Lord Pemberton; her 
inhuman treatment of her niece; my conſultation with 
our Lordſhip; my journey into Hampſhire, and the 
incidents that followed, — which, I told Sir Charles, 
plainly demonſtrated that Lady Sommerville was the | 
ſole origin of every calamity that had happened— that 
it was incumbent on him to ſet his 'mind at reſt, and 
look forward to the means of rewarding Louiſa for all 
ſhe had endured. Sir Charles ſaid, his blind jealouſy 
had made him as culpable as Lady Sommerville ; and 
that to renew his addreſſes was out of the queſtion. 
* It would be preſumption unparalleled, Norton!“ 
added he: you are the perſon to whom ſhe mull be 
given ; you have evinced your paſſion ; you have clear- 
ed her injured reputation; you have ſuffered no artful 
inſtigator to work upon your ſenſes; you have been an 
aſſiduous friend, an ardent lover; you alone are wor- 
thy of her—and I am loſt! | 
II ſwear to you, Montague, replied 1, that, was 
1 as deſerving of her as you ſay, and ſhe was to con- 
lent to become mine- tenderly as I love her, I would 
not marry her. My notions are delicate : I would not 
be content with the ſecond place in her heart ; and am 
ſatisfied, gratitude only could compel her to beſtow 
her hand on me. Think of me no more in this caſe : 
pardon my trial of your affection for her laſt Wedneſ- 
day; parden my keeping you in ſuſpenſe—I meant to 
"pun ſh you already repent of it—And now look on 
me, as one who ſympathizes in your diſtreſs; who will 
leave nothing undone. to/ accompliſh your union! 
Lord Beaumont ſnatched my hand, and thanked me 
for what he termed my generoſity to his dear Charles. 
And now, my boys,” cried he, what do you 4 
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of our ſetting out for Lord Arne's to-morrow We 
will tear up the earth with our haſte, and for once in 
our lives — neither drivers nor horſes— You fancy 
me dilatory ;—nay, if you will go off this minute, 
have with you !—LI am young again, and imagine it is 
my own miſtreſs that I am hurrying to, on the wings 
of the wind.“ | 

I begged his Lordſhip to moderate his impatient 


extacies a little. I hinted that it might be very ne- 


ceſſary that Lady Louiſa ſhould be firſt informed of 
the tranſactions which had paſſed at Sommerville- Houſe, 
as I was convinced that ſhe knew nothing. of them 


* Plhaw!* exclaimed Lord Beaumont; the fight 
of Montague will afford an agreeable ſurprize to her— 
I hate your dull delays!” | 
Sir Charles implored his uncle to be guided by me. 
Our good Norton, my Lord, has reaſon for this 
caution, no doubt !—My eager heart with rapture 


anticipates our meeting; and yet I cannot ſuppole ſhe 


deſires to ſee me—She never will be mine !? 

I propoſed diſpatching this letter to your Lordſhip 
by expreſs—it was readily aſſented to. I am ſure, La- 
dy Mortimer will loſe no time in preparing Lady Louiſa 
to expect a return of her penitent. 

We intend leaving Elwellyn Caſtle on Thurſday 
morning; and ſo far from tearing up the earth which 
lies between this and Wallingbrook-Abbey, and 4. 


Aroying drivers and horſes,, we (hall take the journey 


very leiſurely, left we ſhould arrive pre-maturely: 

I have nothing more to add, than my good wiſhes 
tor your Lordſhip, and my beſt reſpects to Lady Mor- 
timer, and her two amiable companions. | I have the 
honour to be, my Lord, an 


Vour Lordſhip's moſt faithful, 


1 


And obliged humble ſervant, 
| W. NorTON. 


To 
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75 Lady Joria Hennenr (encloſing the preceding 
; letter. 


Windſor. 


Reap Mr. Norton's letter from Elwellyn, my 

dear girl, and then in the beſt manner you are able 

acquaint Louiſa with all the miſchief that was practiſed 
again her, I preſume you are at Southampton; ſo 
there will not be as much danger, as Norton appre- 
hends, of a ſurprize. I begin to pity Montague, and 
wiſh his fighs may be ſoon at a period. I have a fool- 
Hh good-natured heart, that readily ſoftens when a 

perſon acknowledges a fault. Do, dear Julia, if the 
marriage 18 ſpeedily ſolemnized, preſs the happy pair, 
Lord Beaumont, your kind hoſt and hoſteſs, to pay us 
a vilit at Windſor. We expe& Norton here, before 
that event takes place; — but my Lord will write the 
Gentlemen—I the Ladies invitations, as ſoon as you 
inform us that you are bleſſedly en train. Lord and 
Lady Arne can as well go from hence to Bath. 

I ſuppoſe you hear regularly from my mother and 
her party, and know that they have been upwards of 
three weeks in Kent. * 

The Duke of Weſtmorland and his cara are in 
London, buſied in making up cloaths, equipages, &c. 
&c. &c. againſt the approaching j9y/u/ occaſion. 

And now bear it with patience, when I tell you 
that you have loſt a captive—— Lord Seymour was 
married on Monday to Miſs Walpole. 

© * Weſtbrook, who is with us, bids me aſſure you of 
bis love, that he longs to ſee you. The time draws 
very near for his becoming a grave, important married 
man. I truſt the ceremony will not have the ſame bad 
effect on his temper, that it produced on my brother's. 
(Indeed his choice is a preferable one !) ——How- 
ever, let me tell you; ſome few hints I gave Pember- 
ton on that head, ſeemed to make an impreſſion on 
bim; though I muſt do him the j»/7ice to ſay, that he 
received them with a very ill grace. You have m_ 
N » | Fealon 


ſacque for Lady 
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reaſon to regard Sir James; for I believe he would 


any lengths to render you happy. —Adieu, my dear 
Julia 2 


Ever yours, 


CakolNE MorTiMER. 
— ——— Pk. 
75 Lady Mon rin ER. 


Southampton, Monday Night. 


N E came here two days ago, my dear ſiſter, and 
have been already viſited by the moſt faſhionable inha- 
bitants of this city. Amongſt thoſe who immediately 

aid us that compliment were Col. Worthley and bis 
Fady: He was in the beginning of the laſt winter a 
lover of Louiſa's, but, on her reje&ing of him, he 
turned his thoughts on Miſs Stephenſon, who very 

ladly accepted the heart that Louiſa refuſed. He is 


imart, degage 3 ſhe is very pretty, and very lively. 


I received your diſpatches this afternoow——Louiſa 
was in her A room. employed in trimming a 
rne, with ſome of her own work. 
I was, reading to her Ladyſhip in the drawing-room 
when your ſervant arrived; ſo that I had a lucky op- 
portunity of diſcloſing to her the part Mr. Norton had 
performed at Sommerville-Houſe, and at Elwellyn— 
and what we were to expect from it. I need not ex- 
patiate on the pleaſure my tidings gave her. She went 
to acquaint my Lord of what ſhe had juſt heard; and 
I repaired to Louila's apartment. 4 | 
My poor friend was deeply affected at my recital, 
and much ſhocked at Lady Sommerville's conduct; but 
ſhe uttered no reproaches, and only lamented the de- 
N of her principles. She was penetrated at Mr. 
orton's goodneſs—at my Lord Mortimer's humanity, 
m being.chiefly inſtrumental to the benefit ſhe had re- 


ceived.  Shp mentioned Lady Arne's and my brother's 


1757 = | tenderneſs, 


Sw +4 a. 
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tenderneſs, in paying no regard to the report which 
was made to her diſhonour, with acknowledgment. 
She ſhed tears of ſorrow for Mr. Melmoth's ill health, 
and for her having judged fo raſhly —ſo unworthily of 
him, as to ſuſpect he had been the author of her miſe- 
As to Sir Charles, ſhe was filent. I entreated 
to know whether ſhe did not compaſſionate him ? She 
ſhook her head ofa . 
Read there, Louiſa,' cried I giving her Mr. Nor- 
ton's laſt letter to my Lord: decide whether your 
noble friend did not revenge you on him ſufficiently, 
If the leaſt advocate for the man you once ſo tenderly 
loved remains in your breaſt, ſtifle not its pleadings 
in every wandering of the ſenſes during this unlucky 
affair, how dreadfully has he ſuffered! For God's 
fake, let the examples of generoſity which that paper 
contains, operate on you! Inſtead of the diſdainful 
miſtreſs Sir Charles expects to behold, allow him to 
find his gentle, forgiving Louiſa! _ A” 
* Depend upon it, Julia, that I will be as generous 
as I can—I determined, on the receipt of Sir Charles 
Montague's laſt, inhuman letter, never to marry—I 
revoke the reſolution—1 will marry—Mr. Norton ſhall 
be the huſband of my election.“ | 
That would be ridiculous indeed !—but read what 
you have in your hand ; and learn, that, though you 
ſhould be abſurd enough to perſevere in ſuch an inten- 
tion, Mr. Norton has too much ſenſe, too refined a 
way of thinking, to receive a wife with ſentiments of 
- gratitude for him, inſtead of ſentiments of love. 
She peruſed the letter with infinite compoſure—ſhe 
folded it up deliberately, and gave it back to me with 
this apoſtrophe, Excellent Norton!“ 3 
© You are very unkind, dear Louiſa,* cried I, thus 
to keep me in ſuſpenſe by your reſerve !—Do you not 
pardon Montague? | | 
© Yes, Julia.“ 8 B 
And will you not reinſtate him in your affec- 
. 3 | 
I have had a very great ſtruggle to caſt him from 
them think what I have endured was a puniſhment 
innen L I deſerved 


— 


- 
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I deſerved from Heaven, for permitting my ſoul to 
doat with ſo much fondneſs on any created thing In 
that light I viewed my misfortune, in being deprived 
firſt of him, and then of my dear uncle No, never 
never will I again give him that place in my heart he 
once held. I have brought myſelf, I truſt, to reflect 
on him with indifference ; I hope 1 ſhould look on him 
without emotion. If I can prevent ſeeing him, I will 
do it; if I cannot, the diſagreeable circumſtance. muſt 
be ſubmitted to with patience.” 

All this is very fine, Louiſa l But I regard mat- 
ters now in a reverſe way. Perhaps Heaven was of- 
fended at the height of your love for Sir Charles 
(which by the bye 1 cannot believe): it tried your for- 
titude in bereaving you of him for a while—you ac- 
quitted yourſelf under that calamity as became a chriſ- 
tian; and it rewards your reſignation to its decrees, 
by giving him back to you. —Ahbz my God! conſider 
what affliction he endures.” ; : 

Conſider what affliction I endured, when planning 
| ſchemes of future happineſs— when, in momently ex- 
pectation of his coming who was the ſource of every 
bleſſing I fondly hoped —1 received a letter a crue], 
inſulting letter, to ſay, we ſhould never meet again. — 
I was told to look into my heart for the cauſe I did 
look into it—and found nothing there, but an ungo- 
vernable paſſion, that would not be inſtantly * 
by ſuch an outrage from the contemptible object of it 
— What torments equalled mine !—A helpleſs, weak, 
wretched girl - To give implicit credit to Lady 
Sommervilie—to forget, the moment ſhe ſpoke, all 
that I had done to prove my love ! Julia, he either 
was glad of the pretence to leave me—or 1s of ſo jea- 
Tous, ſo ſuſpicious a nature, as will render the woman 
miſerable whom he marries !—Mention him no more, 
I conjure you, but let us avoid him Give me a new 
N of friendſhip, dear Julia accompany me to 

indfor—we will elude this viſit !? | 
I obſerved ; and, on her again urging it, told her 
if ſhe wiſhed to void him, Windſor would not be the 
place, for that you and my Lord were warmly his de- 
N a | fenders, 
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fenders, and that there was no doubt but he would be 


glad to find her ſheltered there. She wept bitterly, 


and propoſed our going into Kent to my mother. I 


| faid, if ſhe was reſolved on it, I would certainly at- 
tend her; but that it muſt appear very odd, and as if 


ſhe was afraid to truſt herſelf with a ſight of Sir 


Charles. That ſettled the poiut directly: ſhe declar- 


ed, ſo far from it, that ſhe would ftay and convince 
him of her firmneſs. —I left Lord and Lady Arne 

leading for the unhappy Montague. — In ſpite of what 
Ihe ſays, I am perſuaded ſhe is as ardently attached to 
him as ever; and, however ftrange, I had a contrary 


opinion till this evening. Reſentment appears to her 
_ OÞ 8 PP 


imagination in the form of hatred; but it is no more 
than a cloud over her love, which the approach, the 
forrow, the rhetorick of Sir Charles, will remove. If 
fo totally indifferent, why care whether ſhe ſees him 
or not If ſhe {till loves, yet determined not to mar- 
ry him, why care what his thoughts may be of her 
flight? She would let him think as he pleaſed, be 
attentive alone to her own ſecurity, and effe& it by the 


only feaſible plan left her.—Hence I conclude that ſhe 
is neither indiferent—nor abſolutely bent on being 


n 
Mr. Norton's letter was diſpatched from Elwellyn 
eſterday week — the gentlemen were to ſet out laſt 


horfday—Well, many days will not elapſe before we 
fee them, and know the reſult I am fo anxious for. 


* * "ATT * o Meet 
| 151 Tueſday Evening. 
We are to pay a viſit this evening to Mrs. Worthley, 
and accompany her to the ball. Once more, my dear 
filter, much againſt my will do I enter into public 
The laſt time I danced—ah, good God !—Caroline, 
what ideas crowd upon my brain !— Think not I will 


profane my hand by giving it to any other partner than 
the one it was yielded to on that memorable night 


Ho inſipid, how defpicable now, are all diverſions 
to mei | eee 


* * 


any ſpot than that which contains me. At Windſor [ 
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Mi e a 2 Twelve o'Chck, 
I ] am more than ever convinced, that, in defiance of 
all Louiſa's boaſted tranquillity, ſhe adores Montague. 
I never ſaw her poſſeſs better ſpirits than ſhe has done 
all day: her features were brightened. her complexion 
vivid. She danced with Colonel Worthley. Once as 
ſhe paſſed us in a cotillon, Lord Arne whiſpered 
me, 6 | neden | 
* Her heart is not nuch oppreſſed the expectation 
of ſeeing Montague has taken a prodigious weight off 
it, Lady Julia !—Yes, yes; the thing will do!“ 
When do you ſuppoſe he will be here, my Lord?“ 
©1 look for him momently; If it had not been for 


that tedious dog Norton, wil would be over by this 


time—but he muſt wait, forſooth, till ſhe was apprize 
ed. * Curſed nonſenſe! I ſwear! to you, Lady Julia; I 
am at a loſs what to think of the young men of this 
age; they know not what it is to be in love; they 
had rather fail in viſiting their miſtreſſes, than in con- 
ſulting their glaſſes —Was there ever any thing fo in- 
ſenſible as Sir Charles, to aid Norton in begging his 
uncle to poſtpone their journey ?—Ah! in our days, 
Beaumont and I were very different lovers. Had you 
ſeen with what ardour I woo'd my dame !—there ſhe 
ſits—I made a riot every night under her window, to 
let her know that I paſſed all my time in thinking of 
her determined within myſelf, that ſhe ſhould not reſt 
till ſhe had made me happy But, faith, I was oblig- 
ed to drop that nocturnal recreation; for it was hinted 
that a couſin of mine, who hoped to get my fortune, 
meditated obtaining a ſtatute of Junacy againſt me 
Aye, aye, we were very oppolite lovers indeed“! 
Would to God, my dear Caroline, that Louiſa may 
not trifle away her happineſs romanticly, as my mother 
once told me on a diltrefling oecaſion! For my own 
fake, as well as hers, I wiſh her married to Sir Char- 


les, that I may leàve this place. One of my misfor- 


tunes of late is, always to think that I ſhall be ealier in 


muſt 
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mult in reality be ſo—T ſhall have every ſatisfaction in 
your ſociety, and your amiable companion's. Indeed, 
I have nothing to quarrel with here, but the continual 
diſturbance of a new viſiter— and that, in my opinion, 
is enough in all conſcience ! Fas” 


* * E * * 


e Wedneſday Evening. 

Louiſa's face wears the contrary marks of uneaſineſs 
and happineſs. One minute ſhe is in tears, and hopes 
Sir Charles has ſo juſt an idea of her, as to be aſſured 
of her contempt, and that he will ſpare himſelf the 
mortification of being told that he merits nothing more 
from her—The next ſhe ſmiles, and inadvertently re- 
joices that he has diſcovereg how unworthily he treated 
a heart which was ſo wholly his.— Ah, what incouſilt- 
ency - She goes oſten to the window; fancies her 
motive for doing ſo, is miſcon{trued; that I ſuſpe& 
her of looking dor Sir Charles viudicates herſelf, 
though I have not opened my lips—-I laugh; ſhe 
bluſhes, and is vexed. n 


V — „ 


h | Thurſday Night. 
After tea Lord Arne informed me, in a low. voice, 
that his friends from Elwellya were arrived at the 
George; that he bad juſt received a note from Mr. 
Norton to ſay, that they had been at Wallingbrook- 
Abbey, and, finding the family removed from thence, 
had followed to Southampton; that the trio only wait- 
ed permiſſion to pay their reſpects to him and Lady 
Arne. I am going,“ ſaid my Lord, to conduct | 
them hither. Dear Tl Julia, let a kind welcome 
from a certain favourite of yours await the poor wo- be- 
gone baronet !* I beckoned Louiſa to accompany me | 
to Lady Arne's dreiling-room (for there were ſtrangers | 
with us), and when we got there I told her What 1 
had juſt heard. I never ſaw her ſo agitated. Julia, 
eried ſhe, I cannot ſee him—indeed 1 cannot! I was 
| courageous 
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courageous till now—now I am the verieſt cow- 
ard !? ie 
Why, my dear Louiſa, there is no great exertion 
of courage requiſite on this occaſion. You are ex- 
tremely miſtaken in imagining that Sir Charles is not 
ſtill dear to you. Believe me, human nature has miſeries 
enough to encounter, without our endeavouring to find 
more 1n our own caprices—Tell him you forgive him, 
and are as willing as he can be to draw the veil of obli- 
vion on paſt errors.” | 
- * Never—never, Julia!“ | 

Well, Louiſa, you know beſt ; but I ſhould do fo 
in your caſe.” 5 ; 

« You was not ſo complacent to Mr. Lenox, Ju- 


. | 


My God, what a compariſon !— In the firſt place, 
Mr, Lenox committed an unpardonable crime in my 
vpinion—in the next, I never lowed him. And, after 
all what has Montague done? He has been too diffi- | 


- dent—been too delicate.“ 


© You have not felt as poignantly my ſufferings on 
his account, as 1 ſhould have felt yours on any intereſt-. 
ing ſubje& ; elſe you would think his behaviour ought 
not to be gloſſed over by ſuch phraſes,” - 

As I know your preſent conflicts, I can readily 
give no attention to this unkindneſs, You will judge 
otherwiſe of me when you are calm.“ 

She threw her arms round my neck, and wept moſt 
piteouſly—At the moment Mr, Norton entered ſhe 
got up, and flew towards him with precipitation— ſhe 
would have fallen at his feet, had he not preventing her. 
He ſaluted her with tenderneſs, and, after enquiring 
about her health, begged to be allowed to introduce 
to her the moſt repentant—the moit ardent of lo- 
vers. | 
I diſown every lover,” replied ſhe, but him who 
is cruel enough to reject me—he ſays I ſhall never be 
his wife—never will I be any others!“ 

Mr. Norton ſeemed confuſed, 

My dear Louiſa,” returned he, ; I have cne very 

particular requeſt to make you, Which, if you deny 
DULCE” me, 
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me, might make my life moſt wretched — ſay that yon 
will not ? | 

I already, my generous friend, owe yon more than 
life—the horrid ſtain you have taken off my cha- 
racter 8 ö 

© No more, no more, Louiſa! - you diſtreſs me 

What I have to ſupplicate is, that, in the prefence of 
Lady Julia, you will promiſe from this minute not to 
tempt my prudence by an offer of your hand—I doubt 


my ſtrength —I1f have not fortitude ſufficient to with- 


ſtand it I ſhall be miſerable—even with you miſerable! 
— Promiſe this; or I am gone immediately from your 
ſight, perhaps for ever!“ | 
She hid her face in my boſom. 1 

© You hear him, en — what inhumanity !—He has 
proved his affection for me in a manner that no language 
can expreſs—he has attached me to him by every tie 
my heart is now devoted to him alone—and in a 
eruel inſtant he blaſts all my hopes by bidding me not 
dare to aſpire to ſo much worth. 
Norton's eyes ſparkled—he was about to preſs her 
hand to his lips to pour forth his tranſports-- but ſud+ 
dedly checking himſelf in the third part of a ſecond, 
his whole form aſſumed another appearance. He 


dropped her hand : * Promiſe what I alk, Louiſa—or 


| farewel !* He got up —— 


Stay, cried ſhe : © ſince you are ſo barbarous as 
to deſire it ſince I am no longer dear to you—ſince 


without this promiſe I am never to ſee .you more— my 


protetor—my beſt friend the beloved 

Oh, Louiſa, this is too much!“ exclaimed he; 
for God's ſake ſpare me I] cannot be a man and 
Lady Juha, adicu - Reſtore your friend to reaſon 
when I am gone and tell her that this is nothing 


more than an illuſion of the fenſes-- I am not the be- 


loved of her ſoul—the reflection of a cool moment wall 
convince her that I am not.“ 


Do not go, Mr. Norton,” cried Louiſa; I im- 
plore you not to leave me, and I ſolemnly promiſe. to 


torment you no further —T have done, Sir—you ſhall 


hear nothing more of my attachment—it diſguſts you 
—— and I will comfort myſelf in the hope of your 
A finding 
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finding with another that felicity you confeſs I cannot 
give you! 


He was much affected I compaſſionated him ſin- 


cerely - I knew. the ſacrifice he made was to honour— 


to delicacy— He would not interfere with Montague's 


happineſs—— he weuld not be ſatisfied with a heart, 
he ſuſpected, given to him merely through punctilios 
of gratitude, - I ſhould have thought her in a hazard- 
ous ſituation with any other man I believe there is 
not another who could have withſtood the temptation 
— ſuch an offer would have been gladly accepted by 
any lover of Louiſa's but himſelf, Her imagination, 
canfuſed by the impulſes which actuated her, would 
never have been able to analyze the motive - to abftract 
ratitude from love Sbe would have married, as the 
— the object of her affections, and in a little 
time have found out the miſtakes of her precipitate 
heart. Whilſt Mr. Norton was endeavouring to con- 
vince her of this, Lord Arne entered, followed by 
Sir Charles Montague —his perſon ſtrongly teſtified the 
melancholy he was abſorbed in — He approached ſlow- 
ly, with his bands in his boſom, and his eyes bent on 
the ground, the ſofa we were feated on. Louiſa in a 
minute collected all her firmneſs, and with a compoſure 
infinitely diſtreſſing to him, returned a ceremonious 
curtſy, with a very ſtately air, to his humble bow. 
He bluſhed, was for the firſt time auk ward, and ſeem- 
ed unable to addreſs her. 5 
Come, my dear Montague,” faid Mr. Norton, 
© take my place, and become your own advocate with 
this cruel girl.” 
Norton, that chilling air my unworthineſs—the 
keen anguiſh I feel Lady Louiſa, your countenance 
commands me from your preſence it arraigns the 
friends I have about me, for ſuſfering me to taſte the 
bleſſing of again beholding you—You will not deign 
to ſpeak to-me—At your feet, let me befeech you to 
ſay, whether there is any ſevere puniſhment that can 
be inflicted on the credulous, — miſerable Montague, 
which might render him leſs hateful in your * — 
| Name 
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Name it, Madam—and then judge of my remorſe, by 
the avidity with which I will embrace it.” 

Indeed, Sir, I wiſh to puniſh no one Theſe 
rhapſodies are not pleaſing I beg to be releaſed from 


them.“ She attempted to retire. 


No, by my faith!” cried Lord Arne, you muſt 
not leave the room—you ſhall hear all that Sir Charles 
has to offer in his vindication— I intereſt myſelf too 
nearly in your happineſs not to wiſh him ſucceſs, 
Mr. Norton, this curſed gout has prevented my bein 
an agreeable dangler at a youn Lady's fide—T know 
the time when I would have officiated f in that depart- 


ment better than any ſpark of you all—but that's of 


no conſequence now! Attend Lady Julia into my 
wife, who deſires to ſpeak with her.—Give me your 
hand, Louiſa here, Montague, take it and if 
you' part with it till you receive a vow from her to 
make you another before the parſon—T ſhall think 
deſpicably of your oratorical powers.” 

Julia,“ exclaimed Louiſa, * ſince I am condemned 
to liſten to Sir Charles, I inſiſt on your ſtaying with 
me! 

Lady Arne wants me, you hear.“ 

© Aye, .aye, ſo ſhe does !* cried my Lord; and in 
haſtening out with us he gave his foot ſome unlucky 
hurt which made him vociferous for two minutes, and 


in that ſpace he uttered two hundred oaths. 


On entering the drawing-room, we found no one in 
it but my Lord Beaumont and Lady Arne. The old 
Lord is a moſt facetious, engaging creature. 

An hour had elapſed when Sir Charles joined us in a 
fituation that ſtruck me with horror. 

Oh, great God,“ he exclaimed, * this is too much! 
—Oh, my Lord, why did I come to Southampton? 
—'To renew all my agonies—to render myſelf a thou- 


ſand times more wretched—to love her if paſſible be- 


yond what I did before—and'to hear from her own 
mouth that ſhe never will be mine !—Let us leave this 
place I cannot bear it !? 
© So!? cried Lord Arne, '0 Lady Loviſa is inex- 
orable !? . ; 
Sir 
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Vir Charles had thrown himſelf into a chair, and 


was incapable of anſwering——Lord Beaumont look- 
ed perplexed and very uncaſy Lord Arne and I 
returned to Louiſa, whom we found in a violent flood 
of tears. e 
In the name of heaven, my dear child,” cried he, 
© what is all this for? Can there be any thing ſo abo- 
minably ridiculous !—Tell'me, in one word, are you 
reſolved not to marry Sir Charles'Montague ?” 
Ned, my Lord, Tm... $4 

© Very well—you will repent of it, aſſure yourſelf 
—he is on the verge of leaving Southampton—and 
when you hear of his death, you may look back with 
ſorrow on the conſtraint you put upon your inclinati- 
ons to make him ſuffer,” _ 

She attempted to vindicate her conduct. 
© © Oh,” ſaid my Lord, give yourſelf no trouble!“ 
You cannot convince me that you act properly 
You are ſatisfied that you do- it is ſufficient—T will 
teaſe you no more——you will hear nothing further 
from Sir Charles—he 1s perſuaded that what you and 
he term his offence, ought not to be pardoned—when 
he is in ſome meaſure recovered from the deplorable 
condition I left him in, Lord Beaumont and Mr. Nor- 
ton will remove him from you for ever.“ | ; 
She was terrified, and ſunk upon my ſhoulder. Lord 
Arne went out, but in a few minutes came back: 
Lady Louiſfa,' cried he, I am ſent againſt my 
will to entreat that you will allow Sir Charles Monta-- 

e to bid you once more farewel. I remonſtrated 
with him I frrove to convince him that it would only 
add torture to what he already felt: for my dear 
friend,” ſaid I, © are you ignorant, that, in this age, 
a young Lady's eharaQteriſtic is pertinaciouſneſs ?- 
What an impeachment of good ſenſe would follow a 
relaxation of her determination !—and take my word 
for it, that, though ſhe loves to diſtraction, yet the 
happineſs of "299 29 a. lover's heart is a triumph ſhe 
muſt give to her yauity—T will tell him to begone, 


mall I not ? 


© You 
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* You are very eruel, my Lord,” replied Louiſa 

c Julia, what 1s. to be . - 
Oh, ſee him by all means!” anſwered I; « but 

not to repeat what you haye already ſaid.” | 

Then I cannot fee him,” ſhe exclaimed. 

That is right, my dear girl! eried Lord Arne— 
don't retract for the honour of the ſex! I will deſire 
him not to think of it'—and away he hobbled. 


How provoking, Joe! fſaid ſhe—* he has no 


feeling no refinement Why could not Lady Arne 
have brought the meſſage? SA 

| = © Donot be uneaſy, Louiſa—1 will go out and ſay, 

that I have 3 on you to conſent to the wiſhes 

of Sir Charles. 

| © Godd heaven, his wiſhes !—I will not marry him 
—you know I reſolved not.“ 

True but I alfo know that raſh—ioprudent- reſo- 
lutions are better broken than kept However, I mean 
nothing of the ſort but to ſee him once more Unhap- 
py Montague !” 

Oh, Julia !? 

He will be gone, my dear, and you will have time 
enough to weep after he departs.” 

Before ſhe had opportunity to reply, Sir Charles 
entered with Lady Arne. He threw himſelf at 
Louiſa's feet— he claſped her hands, and bathed them 
with his tears. 

I I come, Madam,” ciied he, to bid you a long 
fare wel to implore you to think with compaſſion. on a 
man whoſe fault is adequately chaſtiſed by an eternal 
ſeparation from you—add not your hatred to ſuch a 
puniſhment” 

He was interrupted by the appearance of the two 
old Lords and Mr. Norton—Lord Beaumont dropped 
on his knees, and ſupplicated his nephews pardon. 


* © Louiſa,” ſaid Mr. Norton, I demand, as an in- 


ſtance of your friendſhip, that you forgive my amiable 


Montague —elſe I ſhall never forgive myſelf for what I b 


made him ſuffer at Elwellyn.” 

I conjure you,” cried I, -* by the love which has 
ſubliſted between us, to forget from this minute the 
caufe of your quarrel !? 


« I beg 
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© T beg you, ſaid Lady Arne, not to gratify La- 


dy Sommerville ſo far as to crown with ſucceſs her in- 


iquitous plot. She deſired to ſeparate you.” 


And I beſeech you, exclaimed Lord Arne, to 
perſevere in your heroics I fr the honour of the ſex, do 


not retrat! 


We looked with amazement at him. | 
Come, ſaid he, a ſecond time give me your hand: 
he put it into Montague's—* Now I command you, 


with the authority of a parent, to accept of Sir 


Charles for your huſband—there take her, and heaven 
make you happy! We have witneſſes enough to 
ſwear, that Lady Louiſa Sydney would never have 
married Montague, would never have yielded a point 
of female peroer ſenſes bur for the tyrannic compulſion 
of that old fool, who calls himſelf her father. This 
matter will be canvaſſed by a council of Ladies—you 
will be acquitted with honour. You are more indebt- 
ed than you are apprized of, to my arbitrary method 


of ſettling the affair !* 


Ah, my Lord !—Louiſa—my Louiſa muſt not be 
conſtrained— ſhe aſſents not !? 

* I doy Sir Charles, afſent—not from the motive 
Lord Arne ſuppoſes—but becauſe I find it impoſlible 
to refuſe ſuch powerful interceſſors -_ 

And to their influence alone do I owe ſuch a 
bleſſing ? | 

Not entirely!“ replied ſhe with a ſmile—* I per- 


ceive I cannot ſo eaſily part with you as I ſuppoſed.” 


Oh that Lady Sommerville could at this inſtant 
look in upon us !* cried Lord Arne. 7 H 
You will beſt judge of the immediate change which 
appeared in every countenance excepting Mr. Norton's, 
who, though he had been ſo active in facilitating this 
reconciliation, was not a whit leſs ſenſible of the prize 
he gave up to Montague. | ene 
Another thing I have determined on,” cried Lord 
Arne, is this—not to have any more delays !—Sir 
Charles, I will have my Louiſa married directly 
what ſay you, ſhall it be to- morrow- night? 
Vor, II. L | Sir 
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Sir Charles with tranſport returned an affirmative. 
Lord Beaumont rubbed his hands, and paid his bro- 
ther peer many compliments for the propoſal. Louiſa 
proteited againſt it. Lady Arne ſaid the ought to be 
allowed a few days, at leait, to look about her. 

There's for you now!“ exclaimed her Lord. My 
Lady, did J aſk you to ſay a word about the matter? 
Had I ſuffered you to have been the bearer juſt now as 
you defired, of Montague's meſſage ; he would have 
been half way to Elwellyn by this time !-—Well, ſince 
you—and your young Lady there— have ſuch objecti- 
ons—the ceremony ſhall be deferred till Tueſday night; 
but I ſwear to you, Louiſa, no longer time ſbai} be 
allowed you to play off your defpotic airs. To-mor- 
row we will go back to Wallingbrook-Abbey, where 
my friend Mr. Benſley ſhall on the day appointed faſ- 
ten the Gordian knot. | 

Louiſa declared ſhe was unwilling to convince Sir 
Charles, by ſo much haſte to confirm him hers, that 
the was afraid to truſt him further. He preſſed her in 
the; tendereſt manner not to delay his happineſs, 
* Every thing is prepared for our nuptials, my Louiſa: 
the writings are ready for ſigning; they will arrive 
from London before Tueſday. hat can excuſe a 
procaſtination ? | | 
_ . *.Lonifa,' cried Mr. Norton, * conſent with a good 

ace at once. I am obliged to be at Windſor by 
inner- time to-morrow, and ſhould be ſorry to depart 
without hearing a hort day fixed for your marriage. 

Let it be Funke | #11 

Lord Beaumont firenuouſly beſought her to comply. 

Come, my Ladys' cried Lord Arne, taking her 
affectionately by the hand, © what do you ſay? D 
you think well of Tueſday ? | 7 
„Oh, I am obliged to you truly,” replied Lady 
Arne, with affected diſpleaſure, for allowing me 10 
ar a word about the: matter.! Great condeſcenſion in 
vou really! However, I think- ery well it. 
Lewis ſlent; for though I wiſhed the nuptials ſoon 
to take place, yet I thought they precipitated her too 
much: but they carried the point, and next Tueſday 


will ſee her Montague's. 
I ſhall 
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I ſhall uſe the opportunity of Mr. Norton's going to 
Windſor to ſend this. He is to take an early break- 
faſt with us. There needs no great ſtudy to diſcover 
what hurries him away— he cannot ſtay and behold the 
preparations for Louiſa's marriage. I ſhould have 
told you that Sir Charles was very warm in his ac- 
knowledgments to this excellent friend, for the gene- 
rous ſervices he rendered him. He dwelt fo feeliogly 
on the fubject, as to diſtreſs him, and affect us. Once 
when Mr. Norton's back was turned, Lord Beaumont 
ſaid he could not have conceived it poſſible, on ſo ſhort 
an acquaintance, for him to have reſpeted—to have 
eſteemed any man to the degree he does Mr. Norton. 

I have ſpent two hours at my pen, and am unable 
to anſwer ſome paſſages in your laſt letter at preſent. 
Farewel, my dear Caroline. May every bleſſing at- 
tend you and my good Lord! Tell Sir James, I hope 
to ſee him ſoon—that pleaſure will be heightened in 
finding him the huſband of my amiable Emily. Fail 
not to embrace her—and to preſent to Lady Caroline 
Denley the affectionate reſpects of [9 (4 


Your ſincerely attached | 
Ju IIA HAB Bar. 


I return you Sir Charles's packet, as my Lord may 

no chuſe to ſend it to the Marquis; and give him 
at once to know the late diſtreſs of his friend, and 
the occurrences of the paſt night. 0 


— ä U——ͤ . .U— 


To Lady MoR TIN ER. 
5 | 
| W allingbrook- Abbey, Thur ſday Evening.) 
Lovisa no more owns the name of Sydney, but 
boaſts that of Montague. Laſt Tueſday night ſhe 


was married to a man, who I believe will leave no art 
untried to make * happy. She muſt think it an 


2 | obligation 
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obligation due to his merit - incumbent on her affecti- 
on, to render him equally ſo. Lord Arne rejoices 
mightily at their union. He propoſes twenty times a 
day to pay a viſit to Lady Sommerville. No entrea- 
ties we could make hindred him from writing her a 
letter laſt night, to demand her congratulations on an event 
that he auell knew ſhe has long earneſtly wiſhed ſhould hap- 


Pen. 
This day after dinner, he declared Sir Charles ſhould 


not make ſo ill a return for the bleſſing he had con- 


ferred on him, as to deprive his Lady and himſelf of 
the ſweeteſt companion they ever had. Lord Beau- 
mont did not ſeem well pleaſed, as he expected Sir 
Charles and his fair bride would go with him for a 
little while to Bagſhot. He told Lord Arne ſo, and 
begged he would not diſappoint him of the pleaſure 
he had hoped for, but to accompany them. Lady 
Arne,” added he, and my charming Julia, I am ſure, 
will gratify me in honouring my houſe with their 
abode ! | | 

© Free enough,” you will ſay, this ſtranger is be- 
come with you.“ I like it of all things—he has ſo 
friendly a method of uſing thoſe appellations, there is 
ſomething ſo noble in his manner at the time, and 
withal his reſpectable form inſpires me with ſo much 
veneration for him, that'T am delighted to imagine he 
thinks me worthy of his notice. 3 

* I am' ſorry, my Lord, cried I, that Iam lg: 
ed to quit this agreeable party; but I am expected by 
my ſiſter in a few days: nay more, I muſt preſume to 
interfere with your Lordſhip's ſcheme. Lady Morti- 
mer has commiſſioned me to entreat-the favour of every 
individual in this room to accompany me to Windſor. 
As ſoon as they know that Sir Charles and Lady 
Loviſa are united, you will receive invitations from 
herſelf and my Lord Mortimer.“ 5 

« T'll tell your Lordſhip how we had bet ſettle the 
matter, ſaid Lord Arne. This plaguy gout forces 
me to Bath in a few weeks--we will have the honour 
of attending Lady Mortimer's invitation, — ſpend three 
weeks at Windſor, from whence we will proceed to 


Bath for a couple. of months attend this joyous pair 
to 
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to London—ſee them preſented—I hate London, 
therefore cannot ſtay long in it—Old Darby and Joan 
will come to Southampton for the remainder of the 
cold ſeaſon, and meet Sir Charles, his wife, and Lady 
Julia, at your Lordſhip's favourite ſeat, early in the 
ſummer.? | 

Excellent cried Lord Beaumont. Lady Arne, 
Louiſa, and Sir Charles, declared their approbation 
of the propoſal—I thanked them in my brother's 
name and yours for the honour they intended you. 
* But our dear Julia, my Lord,* cried Lady Arne, 
will totally ſpoil our project for ſhe perſiſts in her 
reſolution of not going to Bath with us. 

© Indeed, my Fad, but ſhe ſhall break it though,” 
replied Lord Arne: I have no idea of young girls 
being poſitive I laid my commands upon one daugh- 
ter to marry the man of—her choice; and 1 will fee 
if my other daughter is leſs dutiful, when I command 
her not to rob me of her ſociety !? : 

© Would to heaven, exclaimed Lord Beaumont, 
* that I was a young handſome fellow !—1 would pe- 
tition hard for a repeal of that determination, Lady 


Julia — but as I am, what can I do more than deplore 


the harſh decree ! | 

Oh faith, I give a tolerable gueſs,” ſaid Lord 
Arne, all is not right within that lily boſom ! 
Where is the happy youth, Lady Julia? I fincerely 
wiſh he was preſent at this moment—nay, do not turn 
ſo pale! 

T was ſilly enough to be difcompoſed. Sir Charles 
immediately aſked Lord Arne a queſtion that quite 
turned the topic ;- and I recovered from my embarraſſ- 
ment.— Is it poſſible, dear Caroline, that my attach- 
ment ſhould not be well Known to Lord Arne? Has 
it not been the ſubje& of the very papers? On the 
night that I ſaw Lord Oſmond for the laſt time, what 
confuſion reigned throughout the houſe ! How many 
eyes were extended on me!] how many ears devoured 
the tale as it was buzzed amidſt the crowd The - 
duel——that ſhocking duel was made as public as the 
ſun !——Every one muſt have been ſollicitous to learn 

| : L 3 | the 
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the cauſe— every one muſt have heard that the Duke 
was jealous of my Oſmond.—-Ah, Lady Mortimer, 
how many people enjoyed the recital ! How was 
their curioſity gratiſied !-——Perhaps they laughed at 
it — whilit the miſerable parties themſelves were abſorb- 
ed in wretchedneſs unutterable ! I am ſure Lord Arne 
muſt be either ignorant of the affair, or have forgot- 
ten it; for though he has not thoſe nice notions of 
ſenſibility which poliſh-the ſoul, yet he would not, I 
am convinced, be indelicate. Lord Beaumont was fi- 
tent ; he looked at me with compaſſion. I caught his 
eyes; he inſtantly turned them from from me, and 
laid ſomething to Lady Arne. | 
After tea, Sir Charles begged I would allow him 
occaſionally to ſpeak to me of his admirable friend 
without conſtraint. I aſſured him, that his doing ſo 
would give me infinite pleaſure. 
I know,* cried he, I ſhall incur your cenſure, 
by confeſſing that he has not received a line from me 
ſince he left Windſor. Vou will think me unkind ; 
but the only ſubje& I could write on, was my unhap- 
py ſituation. I was ignorant what to ſay about you 
therefore, for his ſake, thought I had beſt reſtrain my 
pen, confident at the time that Mortimer would not 


neglet him. He has written to you lately, Lady 


uha? 
| , Two months ago, Sir Charles, a letter was ſent to 
me from Lord Oſmond, which I was bound in honour 
not to read. I returned it to my ſiſter. Since that 
time, I have not heard of him.“ 
Montague expreſſed amazement at my not peruſing 


it. I told him how I was circumſtanced—he lament- 


ed my fate, and Lord Oſmond's ſtill more. He en- 
quired where he was ? I ſaid, ia Switzerland, but was 
ignorant which of the Cantons be had made choice of. 
Mortimer certainly knows, Lady Julia!“ * I ſup- 
zoſe ſo, Sir!“ He declared he would write. immediate- 
y to the Marquis, and get it forwarded from Wind- 
ſor. He entreated me to make Oſmond ſo happy, as 
to add a poſteript to his letter; and uſed many argu- 
ments to convince me that I might do it a et avs 
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leaſt breach of my word; but none of them were for- 
eible enough to ſway me over to his mode of thinking. 
I aſſured Sir Charles I durſt not; but begged he would 
perſuade Lord Oſmond to believe me not leſs attached 
to him than I was when we parted, and that I muſt 
ceaſe to live ere my affection could abate. 


Ah, Lady Mortimer, how little effect can all this 


have when delivered by any pen but my own! My 


mother knows not the miſery ne inflicts on her child 
—my brother is too proud, too unforgiving !—But J 
will ſpare myſelf from the after-reproaches of my own 
heart, by ſparing him. 

I wiſh, my dear lifter, you could tell me of my loſing 
another captive, and that the Duke of Suffolk was 
the one! My ardent prayer is, that he might forget 
me, and elect amother in my ſtead. 

My dear filter, what do I not feel in the reffection, 
that it is on my account alone the Duke of Weſtmor- 
land caſts his ſon from the inheritance nature intended 
him! Could I find any method of preventing it, how 
gladly would I do it !—Perhaps, was I to write the 

uke a promiſe never to become Lord Oſmond's, it 
might anſwer ;—a dreadful condition — yet I am 
not worth purchaſing at ſo dear a rate, as by the loſs 
of ſuch a on as he forfeits for my ſake. If my 
mother does not relent, if my brother does not become 
more placable, I never ſhall be his; and ta give up 
his expectations from the Duke, without attaining the 
purpoſe for which he makes the ſacrifice, muſt render 
me, if poſſible, more wretcked.—— After all, my dear 
Caroline, it is folly to entertain an idea of their ſenti- 
ments ever changing! They may regret their cruelty 
when it is too late—when this anxious heart has ceaſed 
to beat, and this flattered form is mouldering in the 
grave | Conſider what I have propoſed to you, and 
we will conſuit on the meaſures beft to be adopted 
when J have the pleaſure of ſeeing you. 


Farewel, my deareſt ſiſter. 


Ever yours, - | 
Jutia HR ETRr. 
L 4 7. 
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To Lady MozTimEs. 


Woallingbrook- Abbey. 


Lavy Arne and Louiſa are writing to you—the 


Gentlemen to my Lord, to ſay how gladly they ac- 
cept your invitation, We ſhall leave this place on 
Tueſday. With what pleaſure, my deareft ſiſter, 
ſhall I embrace you, and my no leſs dear brother! 


The few months we have been ſeparated, appear to me 


a great while—But I fear I ſhall not be ſuffered to re- 
main as long at Windſor as you do. In a letter I re- 


ceived yeſterday from my mother, ſhe expreſſes an 


impatience to have me with her. I am apprehenſive 
that ſhe thinks me wanting in affection; x. ſhe ſup- 
poſes me much happier (ſhe ſays) with my preſent = 
ty, than I ſhould be with my family at Nevill. It is 


_ unkind to fancy fo! Lady Pemberton judges errone- 


ouſly of my heart in imagining that I can be happy any 
where. I have a notion that Suffolk is with them. 
If ſo, I certainly ſhall confeſs to her, that I am very 
unwilling to join her party. 

To-morrow, you tell me, will be Emily's bridal day 
Heaven ſhower bleflings on her and the amiable part- 
ner ſhe has choſen ! I will make my own congratulati- 
ons when we meet. Y 

Adieu, my dear Caroline! I am always 


' Your affeRionate 


JoLA HERBERT. 


To Sir CnARILES Mon rAd ux. 


Berne. 


Ir would be abſurd, my dear Montague, to attempt 


deſcribing the ſatisfaction I baye in knowing that you 


are happy. May you continue bleſſed with N as 
at 
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long as it is given the race of mortals to tread this 
pes, with conveniency; and may you both, in a 
comfortable old- age, drop e into a peaceful 
grave !—I am fure that laſt wiſh merits your mutual 


thanks; for, putting aſide infidelity and ingratitude, 


every miſery falls beneath that of ſurviving a beloved 


object. 
| I will not hurt you by expatiating on the ſubject of 


your letter that delineates much anguiſh *: I am very 
glaid it never reached me, but in company of another, 


that brought me ſo much happier tidings. You were 


lucky in obtaining Lady Louiſa's pardon—had it been 
otherwiſe, I ſhould have ſympathized in your ſorrow, 
but could not have blamed her—and now an end of 
the topic. But, what pafſed between you and my fa- 
ther was juſt in character. You ated a warm, a zea- 
lous part for your friend: he acted that of an unfeel- 
ing parent, who never was governed by a ſingle tie of 
nature. I ſincerely forgive him; and hope his heart 
may make him no reproaches in his laſt hours—or his 
torture muſt be inſupportable. 

Yes, Montague, it is but too true !—Lady Julia 
will not read my letters; much leſs can I expe& even a 
poſtſcript from her. However, Mortimer, the gene- 
rous Mortimer! has in a great meaſure obviated the 


| deſpair I ſhould be overwhelmed in on the occaſion, 


by ſending me a letter of hers to his wife, in which 
mine that Weſtbrook carried to England was return- 
ed. It convinces me that I am better loved by her 
than any man—Yet I am not contented—Did ſhe love 
me as I wiſh, nothing ſhould reſtri& her from making 
me thoſe aſſurances with her own pen—nothing would 
prevent her from becoming mine. — But I am exorbi- 
tant in my deſires, To you her conduct is right ſo 


it would appear to me, did I not idolize her with an 


enthuſiaſm that puts prudence -reaſon - every thing to 
flight wherever ſhe is concerned, * : 


Sir Charles's letter, p. $2, of this vol. His letters to Lord Mor. 
timer concerning his meetings with the Duke, p. 100; and 112. 
were ſent by my Lord to the Marquis, in the ſame cover in which 
be eacloled Sir Charles's letter to him from Wallingbrook- Abbey. 
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Mortimer, Weſtbrook, Frederick Montague, com- 
bine, and detain me here in ſpite of my * 
So far from Juliano fixed time for my return how 
can I bear it I- No, Charles, it is impoſſible to be 
longer abſent—Suffolk may do much miſchief—I will 
be near at leaſt to avenge my wrongs———-1 ſcarcely 
know what I write——-I am infinitely diſturbed at a 
letter I have this inſtant received from Mortimer 
What do you think, Montague? He ſays Lady Julia 
propoſes making my father a ſolemn promiſe never to 
give me her hand on condition he revocates his purpoſe 
of diſinheriting me Very diſintereſted of her ! as ſhe 
no doubt ſuppoſes—But it wears a different aſpect in 
my eyes—— it is confirmation ſtrong, that her paſſion 
is much on the wane, and that another month will 
eraſe me totally from her remembrance. After this 
noble proof of her exalted way of thinking, intended for 
my benefit, I can have no further right to claim the 
preference in her heart ſhe with ſuch apparent finceri- 
ty, fuch ſyren ſweetneſs, vowed I ſhould ever maintain 
No; ſhe adted for my advantage—and, ſheltered un- 
der that idea, will go without remorſe to the altar, 
and there ſwear eternal love and conſtancy to my 
damn'd riva— Suſſolk at length ſhall conquer——-- 
Why were women made, good Heaven, ſo light, ſo 
ielding to every man of fortune! And why, dear 
| xe Dh ſhould my happineſs be ſo entirely depen- 
dent on a female! I am almoſt forgotten by her; yet 
bave not the power to think of her with more indiſſe- 
rence than I felt, when her brother bore her in his 
arms from my eager ſight - curſed, curſed Pember- 
ton | 
I beg of you to obſerve Lady Julia narrowly. If 
you ſuſpect her of the aheration I do, acquaint me 
with it directly. Flatter me not; but declare the 
truth, however horrible its ſhape. Fifty times in an 
hour I reſolve to go to England with Frederick Monta- 
gue, who is ſuddenly called thitker. What ay | 
| | - 0 
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do here?—And yet to return—to be denied the ſight 
of Lady Julia—perhaps ſpurned at by her I cannot 
bear the thought? 

You will accuſe me of injuſtice: you will tell me 
that theſe ſuſpicions are inſulting to Lady Julia — 
Where is the man who loves to the degree that I do 
—whom ſuch a ſpace divides—who knows that his let - 
ters will not be-received—who knows what a powerful 
rival he has to dread, and what a promiſe his miſtreſs 
propoſes making to an inhuman father ?—Where is the 
man that can, thus ſituated, diſcard doubts and reſt ſe- 
cure? Montague, it is impoſſible that ſuch a one 
can be found throughout the univerſe !—The feelings 
that at preſent cccupy my breaſt, may be declaimed 
againit by phlegmatic ſouls incapable of loving with 
ardour, and ſuch I deſpiſe ; but men, not deſtitute of 
tenderneſs, would be ſenſible of the anxiety I endure 
—with me affirm, that fear, diffidence, and tollicitude, 
can never be abſtracted from a fervent paſſion. 

Be as expeditious as you can (conſiſtently with the 
charge I have given you) in your anſwer. 

If you think Lady Julia's heart is as much mine as 
my friends ſay, tell her I conjure her, by thoſe vows 
ſhe uttered at Windſor, to abandon her project to 
hold no communication with my father. — If ſhe pro- 
ceeds in her intention, never ſhall ſhe, or you, again 


behold 


The miſerable 
OsmonD. 
———— 
Te Lord Os no = 
Bath. 


F REDERICK came immediately to Windfor on his 
arrival in England, my dear Oſmond, with your letter 
—— I knew how unneceſlary your fears of Lady Juha 
were ; however, obeyed your command, and watched. 


each turn of her ſoul.-I ſwear to you, by every 3 


ſacred, 


, 
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facred, I believe her heart is wholly yours. In all her 


converſations with me, ſhe profeſſed the warmeſt at- 
tachment. Her eyes acknowledged ſatisfaction when 
you were our ſubjeQ ; and frequently have I ſeen them 
deluged in tears at a retroſpect of what you endured on 
her account. I told her of your impatience under ſo 
long an abſence. I urged her to allow me to recall 
you; and added, if ſhe would accompany us to this 
city, it would be very eaſy for you to meet often, 
without the knowledge of any but a few friends, de- 
voted to her and your intereſt, and your return might 
be kept ſecret. She ftarted at the mention ; and ſaid, 
ſhe .apprehended ſhe muſt be ſunk conſiderably in m 
opinion, elſe I would not name tc her a propoſal ſo 
highly derogatory. to honour and to duty. I durſt 
not preſs it further; and let me aſſure you, this firit 
of women proves herſelf more deſerving of you by an 
adherence to ſuch {tri& principles, than you do of her 
10 condemning her prudence, and arraigning her 
Ove. 

Mortimer (whom I thought it neceſſary to conſult, 
though in the height of your phrenzy you forgot that 
etiquette) was unwilling that 3 Julia ſhould know 
of his having informed you of her intention of writing 
to your father. He told me, that Lady Mortimer 
and himſelf had almoſt diſſuaded her from it: I there- 
fore ſuppreſſed your meſſage to her, and beg of you to 
conſider, .were ſhe to addreſs him in the ſtyle you 
dread, how little effe& it would produce—nothing can 
alter his purpoſe. Reſt ſatisfied then, dear Oſmond ; 
and let your ſweet innocent miſtreſs act as ſhe thinks 
proper. ' 

If you wiſh for a teſtimony of her affection, I wilt 

ive you a painful one—Her health is impaired from 
; the continual anxiety of her mind—the roſes are fading 


on her checks —ſhe grows thin——but never, never 


did I ſee ſo divine an invalid! There is ſomething in- 
expreſſibly touching in her appearance, that, added to 
her native beauty, which it is beyond the power of 
ſickneſs to deſtroy, renders it almoſt impoſſible to 
gaze on her, without fancying her an inhabitant of a 
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higher world, who has condeſcended to. paſs a little 
while on this groſs earth. | 

I really cannot perceive the objection to your com- 
ing over, or why you ſhould be confined to paſs your 


time ſo tediouſly in Switzerland. For many reaſons I 


would have you return; but let it be in. I will 
mill meet you at whatever ſea- port in this kingdom 
you chuſe to land. Our ſtay in this place ſhall depend 
on you. If you diſlike Bath, Louiſa, your old friend 
Lord Beaumont, and I, will accompany you to Bag- 
ſhot, where I believe you may remain private as long 
as you pleaſe. I know you will prefer being in 
London; but there, your arrival cannot, I am afraid, 
be kept ſecret—you will not ſtep out of the door with- 
out beholding ſome acquaintance ; and, ſhould the 
Pemberton's * it, they would be doubly ſollicitous 
with Lady Julia to become Suffolk's bride. | 

Lady Pemberton goes up to town, I hear, in a 
fortnight, for the winter; the Mortimer's will ſhortly 
follow with your Julia.— The hour is nigh for the 
amiable Caroline's commencing a mother. Heaven 
ſpare her to Her worthy huſband ! who ſeems more 
apprehenſive on the occaſion than ſhe does. 

Lady Julia will, on her arrival, be taken home to 
Port man- Square; ſo that you muſt not flatter your- 
ſelf with an idea of ſeeing her, at leaſt for ſome 
time. | 

We left Windſor a few _ ago, after ſpending a 
month there, in the pleaſanteſt way imaginable. 
Weſtbrook informed you of his happineſs the very 
morning on which he was united to Emily. I think 
he told me ſo.— He is a generons youth, and ſhe is 
thoroughly amiable. They are well matched, and, I 
am ſatisfied, will do honour to the nuptial ſtate. | 

You have already heard, my dear Oſmond, that the 
Duke of Weftmorland means once more to aſſume con- 
nubial fetters. His impatience for the ceremony to be 
over ſhews much gallantry on his fide : however, Hen- 


 rietta, with /o/? pleading tenderneſs, prevailed on Lord 


Davenport to poſtpone the marriage for two months, 
promiſing by the expiration of that time to conquer 
| r 
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her averſion to fo unequal an alliance. May they 
be mutual plagues to each other! and may the migh- 
ty powers of Doctors Commons ſhortly put aſunder 
the ridiculous pair that the Parſon will yoke toge- 
ther! 8 

Loſe no time in ſaying whether you will come over, 
and where 1 ſhall meet you ? 


I am, my deareſt Oſmond, 
Your moſt faithful 


| CrarLes MoxTAGvUuEs. 


—— dw eee —ñEw6—— 
To Lady Louisa MoxnTacGus 
Wisdſor. 


A Letter I received yeſterday from Almeria informs 
me of a circumitance which will ſurprize you. 

She conſented about ten days ago to take an airing 
with Lady Percival in her phaeton. They choſe to 
vilit Dover, and on entering the town ſomething 
frightened the horſes. Lady Percival had not power 
over them—they ſet off in a full gallop through the 
narrow abominable ſtreets of that place, and would 
certainly, at the next turning, have overſet the vehicle, 
and deprived them of life, dad not Providence inter · 
vened. a 

A Gentleman from the window of an inn ſaw the 
fituation they were in. He flew after the carriage, 
attended by a ſervant. They both ſeemed regardleſs 
of their ſafety; and, inſtead of ſuffering the appre- 
henſion of being trodden to pieces by the horſes, to 
operate on them, as it had done on many in the ſtreets, 
who were terrified only at their own danger, and fly- 
ing they ſcarcely knew whither to avoid it, ruſhed 
_ forwards on each ſide, ſeized the reins, and obliged 

the animals to ſlacken their ſpeed, till others, find: 
they ran little or no riſk, ventured to approach, — 
| entirely 
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entirely ſtopped them. Almeria fainted, and Lady 
Percival was almoſt wild with horror. He lifted my 
ſiſter out of the phaeton, whilit his ſervant did the ſame 
with Lady Percival. By that time their attendants 
came up, and helped to convey them to the inn the 
humane ſtranger had juſt quitted. When they reco— 
vered, they begged to know to whom they were ſo 
much obliged ? Gueſs their aſtoniſhment at hearing 
this anſwer : 

© I am called Clermont It is not an hour ſince I 
ſet my foot on Britiſh ground. I ſhall eſteem the mo- 
ment of my arrival the luckielt of my life, as it brought 
me time enough to aſſiſt two ſuch Ladies. I am go- 


ing immediately to London, where, if 1 can do you 


any ſervice, I ſhall be extremely happy in the execu- 
tion of it. | 

They feared. that his buſineſs might be deſtrvQive 
to their joint wiſh of introducing him at Nevill, to a 
namber of friends, who would be anxious to make him 
their acknowledgments for the obligation he had laid 
them under; but entreated, if he could ſpare them a 
little of his time, that he would favour them with his 
company to the Duke of Northington's. At the men- 
tion of his title he looked ſurprized, and ſajd} he pre- 
iumed he had the honour of ſpeaking to part of Lord 
Pemberton's family. Lady Percival and my ſiſter di- 
retly made themſelves known, and repeated their re- 
queſt, to which he politely aſſented. A chaiſe was 
ordered for the Ladies, and Lord Clermont, in ſpite 
of their remonſtrances to the contrary, aſcended the 
phaeton, and eſcorted them back to Nevill, where he 
ſtaid as long as my mother and her family did, and 
then made one in the party up to town. They arrived 
there two days ago, I rejoice with you, my dear 
Louiſa, on Lord Clermont's return; a circumſtance 
you have a great while been impatient for, and which, I 
am ſure, will make you very happy. Almeria deſcribes 
him to be very lively. She ſays he reſembles you 
ſtrongly. You will ſoon fee him at Bath. 

Another 


— 
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Another piece of news my ſiſter's letter contains, 
that makes me not a little glad. Mr. Lenox is mar- 
ried—An Italian Lady was captivated with him, and 
contrived to make him ſenſible of it. He diſcovered 
that ſhe was of ſome family, very rich, and well ac- 
compliſhed. She had been married young, from mer- 
cenary views, to a man fhe diſliked. At the end of 
four years he died, and ſhe found herſelf at liberty to 
chuſe an obje& more agreeable to her inclination than 
the one ſhe had been compelled to give her hand to, 
Mr. Lenox, ſhe thought, calculated to make her bap- 
PY, and him ſhe elected. Lord Clermont ſpent an 
evening with them juſt before he left Rome, and ſays 
they — very well pleaſed with each other. She 
is deſirous of viſiting England, and they are to come 
over next Spring. | 

My Lord Iser heard laſt week from Mr. 
Norton. He was on his way to Barege — May Hea- 
ven reward his benevolent heart by granting all its 
wiſhes! I am convinced it cannot form any, kot ſuch 
as do honour to human nature. 5 th 

To-morrow, my excellent friend, I leave Windſor 
perhaps for ever! Should any accident happen to my 
deareſt ſiſter, which of her family will bear to look at 
this ſweet place! I am ſure I ſhall not But the 
the ſubject affects me too nearly . 

My brother and Sophia are fixed in Grafton- ſtreet. 
Sir James Weſtbrook has taken a houſe in St. James's 
Place. When may we expect to ſee you in Cumber- 
land- ſtreet? J have been ſo accuſtomed of late to your 
ſociety, that I bear the loſs of it worſe than ever I did. 
We are all to dine in Portman-ſquare to-morrow, and 
at night I ſhall take leave of my preſent amiable com- 
panions, with no ſmall ſhare of regret. 


Dear Louiſa, with what diſagreeable refle&ions do 


I look forward to the manner in which the enſuing 


five or fix months will be ſpent !— Now begins the hur- 
ry and buſtle of modern high life—Laſt winter ah, 
my Lord Oſmond! — But how unavailing are 
regrets ! Every one will be as happy this ſeaſon 
as they were the laſt, excepting your Julia ! 2 
t 
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Omit net, dear Louiſa, my grateful remembrances 
to Lord and Lady Arne. Tell them I ſhould be a 
moſt unworthy creature, did I not love them tender- 


ly. Preſent my reſpects to Lord Beaumont; and 


aſſure Sir Charles, that he poſleſſes, in a high degree, 
the friendſhip of 


Your 
Jutia Hennrar, 
To Sir CHanLEs MoxTaove. 


Berne. 


LES, I will go over—What daggers have you 
planted in my heart !—My Julia's Fealth deelining, 
and I not near her I— Oh, Montague, ſhould I loſe 
her—ſhould death, the meagre fend rob me of all I 


bold dear on earth what— great heaven! what could 


equal ſuch a moment as that would be to me! 

I inſiſt on your not leaving Lady Louiſa— will go 
to Bath for a few days —you know I can depend on 
Souville and Charles — I will be more wary of diſcove- 
ry than if I had committed treaſon murder or ſacri- 
lege — More than my life —the life of my ſoul is at 
ſtake !—Fear not, then, that my imprudence may be 
acceſſary to Suffolk's happineſs—But to reſide out of 
London I cannot brook— will find ſome place to be 
concealed in, yet not debar myſelf from hearing of— 
and perhaps ſome times beholding my Julia. 


I care not whether or whom my father marries—all 


other conſiderations give way to the important one of 


my beloved's illneſs. | | 
I ſhall ſoon follow this. — Farewel, and think me 


Your ſincere friend, 


OsmonD. 


To 
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To Lady Jura Henrrar. 


Bath. 
Many thanks for your welcome tidings of my 


brother's arrival ! He certainly means to ſurprize me, 
or is molt intolerably lazy ;. for I have neither heard 
from, nor ſeen him. Tt adds to the joy his return gives 
me, that he was ſo lucky as to be ſerviceable to Al- 
meria and Lady Percival. | 

Julia, I well knew, that, if Lenox did not marry 
you, he would unite himſelf only to one with a great 
fortune. Thank heaven you eſcaped him! 

A gentleman came to Bath lat night whom Sir 
Charles has been ſome time acquainted with. His name 
is Sedley. He ſaw Lord Oſmond at Berne, and was 
commiſſioned by him to charge Sir Charles to plead 
with you to allow him to return, The only. motive he 
has for deſiring it, is to ſee you if that point cannot 
be obtained, he may as well remain in Switzerland. 
He is ſo completely wretched at the paiuful ſeparation 
he endures, that it is impoſſible he can ſupport it 
long ; and nothing but the fear of incurring your diſ- 

leaſure, hinders his immediate appearance in Eng- 
| led, to ſupplicate your compaſſion for what he ſuf. 
fers from the cruel inflexibility of your relations, and 
to perſuade you to become his, —— Do, dear Julia, 
relax a little of your feverity ; recal the unhappy exile, 
and conient to fee him I wait your ipecdy' auſwer ; 
for Mr. Sedley is all eagerneſs to tranſmit ihe extatic 
news of your granting this requeſt to his friend. 
Can Sedley be more anxious for Oſmond's felicity than 
Julia? Put the queſtion to. your heart, and by your 
reply I ſhall judge of its ſituation. | 8 4 

You mui permit me to mention the diſagreeable 
name of Charlotte Pelham, whom I found with her 
mother at this place when I came down. You will 
ſhudder at my telling you that ſhe has rendered herſelf 
an object of contempt by her familiarity with a mar- 
ried man. His wife is much pitied : ſhe is reckoned 

amiable 
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amiable and handſome ;' and they were remarkably 
happy, till this ill-fated girl came acroſs them. She 
was taken with Mr. 3 figure and addreſs, 
which are elegant enough. She ſoon forgot how far 
ſuperior were thoſe charms in Lord Oſmond ; and, by 
a thouſand wiles, known only to the unprincipled of 
our ſex, engaged his attention, and robbed poor Mrs, 
Belmont of a heart that had been hers for many years, 
They are now ſeparated. He has taken Charlotte home 
to his houſe, and, bidding deiiance to all ſhame, goes 
into public with her hanging on his arm whilſt ' ſhe 
demonſtrates more e in her carriage towards 
him, than would be warrantable before ſpectators, 
were ſhe actually connected to him in an hononrable - 
way. Mrs. Belmont is gone to her mother, who re- 
fides in Devonſhire. Mrs. Pelham has left Bath. Hap- 

ily for her, ſhe has very little feeling, elſe ſuch a 

roke would for ever ruin her peace, If any thing 
can awaken Mr, Belmont from the ſhocking error he 
is in, I ſhould think the public ſcorn he meets, muſt 
do it. No one e his acquaintance: even 
men, whoſe morals may, in fact, be on the ſame foot 
with his, by the example ſet them in others, are de- 
terred from admitting of his ſociety, This would be 
well, my dear Julia, were it to continue; but a very 
few months will caſt the ſhade of night over Mr. Bel- 
mont's crime—people will be tired of the diftance they 
now preſerve— his company will be Jeſs avoided and 
by degrees once more be ſought after. 

I am ſorry to find, by a letter from Lady Weſt- 
brook, that ſhe and Sir James mean, in a few weeks, 
to go into Kent, with Lady Caroline Denley, for a 
couple of months. Pray tell them it is very Reuß 
they ſhonld think of quitting London, when every 
creature elſe is locking to it, We thall go up in a 
fortnight. | | | 

Adieu, my deareſt Julia! Lord and Lady Arne 
aſſure you they regard you more than you can do them. 
Lord Beaumont profeſſes himſelf your warm admirer 
and Sir Charles embraces you with the cordiality of a 
ſincere friend, I am, ages 

Much yours, 
Louisa MoxTAGUE, 
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To Lad) Lovisa MonTacue. 


Por tman- Square, 


Mx. Sedley muſt be a very particular friend in- 
deed of Lord Oſmond and Sir Charles, my dear Louiſa, 
if the former could entruſt him with a meſſage of ſuch 
importance to the latter.-I cannot be offended at 
Lord Oſmond's return ; perhaps I wiſh for it as ar- 
dently as he does: but, if he only comes with an in- 
tention to ſee me, alas, it will be to no effect! I am 
reſolved, in oppoſition to inelination to the pleadings 
of love, not to conſent to it, without Lady Pember- 
ton's leave. I am ignorant how you will determine, 
after this avowal, on the ſituation of my heart. If 
you think meanly of my attachment to Lord Oſmond, 
you err extremely; and I truſt he will be more gene- 
rous than to impute the ſtrictneſs of my conduct, to 
a cauſe I hold injurious to his merit, and my nature. 
But, dear Louiſa, let not Sir Charles's zeal in his 
friend's gratification, blind your reaſon. Be on your 
guard ; and in ſuch a caſe retain an opinion of your 
own. Allow me to aſk, were you ſtill Louiſa Syd- 
0 0 would you incite me to ſee clandeftinely an ob- 
ject I have vowed never to behold without a parent's 
ſanction? I am ſure you would not. I will perſevere 
in my reſolution ;—and, in ſpite of what this wretch- 
ed heart endures, commiſſion you in turn to tell Mr. 
Sedley, that, though Lord Oſmond's felicity is eſti- 
mated by me far more than it can be by him, I dare 
not give life to it at the expenſe of duty and of ho- 


nour. Tell him, allo, that, by my ſteady adherence - 


to the promiſe I have made a mother, he will judge 
how inviolate J keep the one I made to his friend. 

You mult perceive what little room I have to hope 
that Lady Pemberton would grant me permiſſion to ſee 
Lord Oſmond, was I to aſk it, when I inform you, 
that ſhe has gone ſo far, as to command me to give up 
all thoughts of him on pain of her diſpleaſure 
There is no obeying impoſſibilities. Give up all 
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thoughts of marrying him 1 do; but to avoid refle&- 


ing on his virtues—on his amiable manners—on the 
tenderneſs he feels for your unhappy Julia, is not in 
my power. - No, my dear Louiſa, nothing can eraſe 
his image from my heart—nothing can ever make me 
love him leſs. Is it not ee that my mother, 


ſo kind in every other inſtance, ſnould be ſo cruel in 


this moſt eſſential one? On my arrival in town, ſhe 
ſtarted at the alteration in my look ſhe was ſenſibly 
afflicted at it, and the next day a train of medical pro- 
feſſors attended in Portman- Square, purſuant to her 
deſire. They felt my pulſe — examined my countenance 
—a fide of paper was ſcratched over - they promiſed 
to reſtore me ſhortly to health—received their fees, and 
departed. A baſketful of nauſeous medicines were 
arranged in my apartment; I ſwallowed them. One 


of the faculty, Doctor F—, went thro' the ſame” 


ceremony every ſucceeding day ; and the like number 
of bitter potions have paſſed my lips—yet I find my- 
ſelf as far from being recovered, as when the phyſici- 
ans firſt ſettled me on their lifts of patients. They 
recommend diſſipation — Diſipation Can my thoughts 
be diſſipated from my Oſmond ! I ſhould deſpiſe my- 
ſelf, if they could—but it would be as eaſy to divert 
the needle from its faithful direction, as to withdraw 
his loved form from my idea. F 


I had not been two days in town, before the Duke 


of Suffolk was uſhered into the room where I fat at 
work with my mother, Sophia, and Almeria. My 
dear Louiſa, how was I ſhocked at his appearance! I 
haſtily aroſe, and retired to my dreſſing- room. My 
mother followed me ſoon after, and chid me for doing 
ſo. She queſtioned me about the tears ſhe ſaw I had 
been ſhedding. I faid, I thought I was unkindly 
treated, in being obliged to ſee a man ſo hateful to my 
imagination. Lady Pemberton replied, that it would 
be hard indeed, my family ſhould be under a neceſſity 
of giving up a friend, becauſe it pleaſed my caprici- 
ous fancy to take a diſlike to him. TI was ſilent, well 
knowing that what I ſhould ſay, would make my mo- 
ther FE more angry. She left me, and I compoſed 


my ſpirits in the beſt manner I was able. 
, | About 
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About a week ago we were one evening at my bro- 
_ ther's. Several perſons were preſent. The Duke of 

Suffolk came in— I could not avoid him. He addreſſed 
me with-as much eaſe, as if he had never given me rea- 
fon for the leaſt diſturbance. I curtfied to him, but 
paid little attention to the compliments he uttered. 
He drew a chair near mine, and was preparing, I be- 


lieve, to reproach me for flying him as I had done, 


when Sir James Weitbrook, who was at cards, ex- 
claimed, * Lady Julia, you promiſed to hold my 
cards; will you take them now!“ I readily aſſented, 
as I knew Weſtbrook's good- natured motive. He lean- 
ed over my chair all the time I played, and, though 
Suffolk was at my ſide, did not afford him a moment 
to ſpeak to me. My brother could ſcarcely refrain from 
paſſion. He took Sir James up very ſhortly once or 


twice; but my conſiderate friend beſtowed no atten - 


tion to what he ſaid. | £5 

The next day the Duke dined with us. Iwas as reſerved 
as poſſible towards him, and, after the cloth was remo- 
ved, roſe from table, ordered my chair, and went to Lady 
Mortimer, with whom I fat till eleven o'clock. On 
my return home, I ſaw that my mother was much diſ- 
pleaſed with me. 

Three nights ſince we were at Lady Percival's afſem- 
bly. The rooms were full. As J paſſed a ſofa, on 
which two or three were ſeated, ſome one ſeized my 
hand, and kiſſed it. I haſtily withdrew it; and, caſt- 
ing my eyes on the object who had been. thus preſu- 
ming, diſcovered it to be no other than Suffolk. In a 
few minutes after, he followed me to another apart- 
ment. He ſeemed eager to embrace the opportunity 
that then offered to plead his paſſion. From the ſitua- 
tion I was unluckily placed in, I perceived no probabi- 
lity of eſcaping the odious topic, and made up my 
mind to anſwer him in a way that muſt have diſtreſſed 
him, had he an atom of humanity. Lord Budenall 
obſerved my embarraſſment; and, ſurmounting the ob- 
ſtacles that confined me priſoner to the Duke, came 


up to me. | 
Lady 
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© Lady Julia,” cried he, I know you hate ?/te-4- 
titer. You never allowed me any, when I had a right 
to put in my claim to your heart; and I am ſure you 
are no Jeſs reluctant to a private conference with the 
Duke of Suffolk, who mult be well informed that it is 


not noa to be diſpoſed of,” 


Lord Budenall,“ replied the Duke, in a very im- 


patient tone, * I cannot bear trifling at prefeat—nor 


do I comprehend your meaning.” 

Really, my Lord,” anſwered Budenall, I am ig- 
norant of the diſpoſition of your Grace's temper at this 
inſtant; nor is there a neceſſity for my {ſtudying it. My 
meaning is this: your Grace and J are alike unfortu- 


nate Lady Julia cannot beſtow her affections on either 
of us —ſhe is attached to a man every way worthy of 


her. Since I am not ſo happy as to gain her love, I 
will afpire to her friendſhip, Let us, my Lord, mu- 
tually endeavour to afford her all the peace we can. 
It 18 not in our power to give her to the object of her 
choice; but it is in our power to refrain from 
moleſting her by declarations that muſt diſpleaſe her.“ 

And do you ſuppoſe,” cried the Duke, that I 
will reſign my hopes in favour of a villain ? 

What an expreſſion!” exclaimed Budenall : whom 
can your Grace diſtinguiſh with that epithet ? 

The curſed, diſſembling Oſmond !” 

Lord Budenall offered me his hand— 

* Lady Julia,” ſaid he, *allow me to lead you from 
one, who dares to inſult you, by ſpeaking thus of the 
man heaven has allotted for your partner. I will ſup- 
ply his place in this inftance, and protect your delicate 
feelings from further outrage—And let me warn you, 
my Lord Duke, to be cautious in future before me, 
of joining ſuch vile words to a name I reſpe@ and eſ- 
teem. Oſmond is my friend; and to defend him I am 
always ready.“ | 5 

Suffolk ſnatched my hand from Lord Budenall, and 
ſwore he ſhould not carry me fròm him in ſuch tri- 
umph. He uttered ſomething of vengeance on Bu- 
denall. 

Have a care !' exclaimed the other very coolly:“ 
I may do the work more eſſectually than the pro 
| D * G1 
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did. I have not motives, which he had, to act merely 
on the defenſive.— But be leſs turbulent, my Lord. 
Are you for ever to be a ſource of miſery to Lady Ju- 
lia—always to make her the ſubject of public attention? 
—You can never compenſate for thus terrifying 
her!! | 840 

He led me back to the room I had quitted; and, 


placing himſelf near me, apologized for his warmth. 


I was really frightened— another rencontre I dreaded 
—and had much reaſon to apprehend would be the con- 
ſequence of this quarrel. The Duke of Suffolk ſpoke 
with a loud voice. I never ſaw mortal in ſuch a rage. 
How hideous did it render his features! Many gen- 
tlemen crowded about us, and heard the greateſt part 
of the converſation. I was almoſt petrified, and in- 
capable of opening my lips. 

Some time after the Duke entered the apartment 
where we were, which was not leſs full of company 
than the others. Several perſons followed, whoſe cu- 
rioſity no doubt made them wiſh for a ſimilar ſcene. 
He approached me— begged me to pardon his violence, 
which he was penitent for. I bowed to him, but an- 
ſwered not. He turned to Lord Budenall, and en- 
treated him to excuſe the offence he had given him. 
Budenall replied in a polite, thaugh rather diſtant 
manner—however, my fears of their meeting in a hoſ- 
tile way were quieted. My brother, I ſuppoſe, had 
adviſed his friend to this mode of conduct; for 
Suffolk's haughty ſpirit but ill brooks humilia- 
tion. 

As ſoon as we got into the coach to return home, 
Almeria condemned the Duke's raſh behaviour in 
warm terms. Lady Pemberton was at cards at the 
time, and could only hear a confuſed murmur of what 
had paſſed, which ran through the apartments very 
expeditiouſly. She deſired to have the particulars— 
Almeria gave them. My mother ſaid Lord Budenall 
was very much in fault—that he had no right to irritate 
Suffolk by-mentioning Lord Oſmond. —_ 

© Indeed, Madam, cried I. I had beſt remain al- 


ways at home—to do ſo agrees with my inclination. | 


When 
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When I am abroad, if Lord Oſmond chances to be 
talked of, I muſt endure ill treatment from the Duke 
however, it cannot fail drawing contempt on him- 
ſelf from many. It 1s true, he has held me up to the 
public in colours not much to my credit.' I fear, I 
am regarded as a vain, dangerous girl, who delights 
in fomenting quarrels, - and glories in nt 


bloodſhed.” 


Almeria declared ſuch cenſure would be ee 0 


that it could not be ſuppoſed I ſhould marry the Duke, 
to prevent his fighting with every man that ſpoke to 
me. 

One good attends theſe diſputes,” ſaid 1: they 
convince the world that he is obnoxious to me, elle 
there would be no neceſſity for his giving riſe to 
them.“ 

Lady Pemberton, in an angry tone, aſked Almeria, 
if ſhe had been brought over to Oſmond's party? 1 
am of no party, Madam,” replied ſhe; 4 I with my-fiſter 
happy; and will confeſs to your Ladyſhip, that Ls 
I have thought Suffolk wants delicacy to make her ſo 
— but I by no means conclude that a ſon of Weſtmor- 
land's can do it.“ 

My mother excuſed Suffolk, and ſaid ſhe would re- 
proach him for the diſturbance he had cauſed the firſt 
time they met. 

J beg you will not, Re 3 I: to 


what purpoſe? If my family thinks ſightly of ſuch in- 


ſolence, I aſſure you, I can bear it patiently—he will 
not long have it at his option to exerciſe it.” 

The carriage topped, and the diſcourſe ended. 

Yeſterday moruing, whilſt we were at breakfaſt, 
Suffolk and Lord Pemberton came in. When the 
things were removed, I was retiring to my cloſet— my 
brother followed and led me back. 

© Upon my ſou], Julia, you ſhall ſay.” 

Why, my Page 3 


* You muſt hear Suffolk ;* and he held my hacks to 


detain me. 
171 Do not oblige me to contradict you perempto- 
rer 
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That you muſt not do, Julia,“ cried Lady Pember- 
ton; for / inſiſt that you ſtay.” | 

J gurtſied to her, and reſumed my ſeat. They left 
me with the Duke, who placed himſelf near me. He 
attempted to take my hand—I with-held it from his 
touch in a manner that evinced my diſpleaſure, and 
put him out of countenance. However, 1 was con- 
demned to liſten to the repetition of a ſubject, which 
had but too often created much uneaſineſs in my 
breaſt. 8 | ; 

I told him that it was impoſſible for any man of 
ſenſibility to perſevere in addreſſing a woman, who 
had on every occaſion given him the ſtrongeſt teſtimo- 
ny of her diſapprobation. If his Grace really felt the 
diſintereſted love he profeſſed, he would act very dif- 
ferently—he would pay a little regard to my happineſs, 

and ceaſe to diſturb it by a continuance of aſſiduities 
that were highly diſguſtful. I ſaid, I ſhould be ſorry 
to treat him unpolitely; but, as I had more than once 
declared my inability to reward his paſſion, and he 
ſtill preſented me with the theme, I would tell him 
very plainly that my heart was actually devoted to an- 
other, and that it was my fixed determination never to 
marry any but my Lord Oſmond; a piece of informa- 
tion that I hoped his good ſenſe would conſider right- 
ly of, and free me from further importunity. He ſeem- 
ed ready to fly out. He got up with much emotion, 
walked haſtily to the window, and as haſtily returned 
to his ſeat—his countenance was pale with anger. 

It is in vain, my Lord, cried I, to alter my re- 
ſolution—your rage cannot make me give him up! 
whilſt I have life, he will never be leſs dear to me.“ 

My brother came in, and the Duke (as if he wiſhed 
to draw” on me his diſpleaſure) repeated what I had 
ſaid, * Then, Julia,“ exclaimed Lord Pemberton, you 
ſhall never marry !? | 1572 | 

© I am well apprized of that, my.Lord,* replied I: 
© but ſince I am debarred of the man I love, I beg I 
may not be tormented by the man I am averſe to. Ob- 
ſerve, my Lord Duke, you have my full anſwer. | Pre- 
ſume not to mention this topic to me again; but avoid 

me as ſtudiouſly as I will you.“ | E 12 
He 
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He reproached me for my cruelty—demanded if 1 


had no pity for his ſufferings ?—and appealed to my 


brother whether he had not demonftrated his attach- 
ment by the moſt convincing proofs ? 

© Your Grace mult allow me to ſay,” cried I, on 
that head, you had beſt be ſilent. The methods you 
uſed to demonſtrate it, are dreadful] to my imagination. 
You ſought the deſtruction of Lord Oſmond—you 


expoſed my character to the cenſure of illiberal peo- 


ple, by making me the occaſion of your duel—in all 
companies you render me the ſubject of diſſention, and 
the innocent diſturber of harmony—theſe are the only 
proofs you have given of your attachment, my Lord 
Hand they had better never be revived !— In your pre- 
ſence, that you. may be aſſured I am thoroughly in 
earneſt, I mult deſire my brother to trouble me no 
further reſpecting you, leſt I might be tempted to la- 
ment my too ſ{crupulous adherence to his will. The 
ſad reward I meet, may create ſome regrets in my 
breaſt, for having paid ſo high a regard to duty; and 
it is not improbable, but that I ſhall wiſh myſelf away 
from my family, ſheltered in the protection of him who 
prefers my happineſs to his own.“ 

* Your too ſcrupulous adherence to my will, Julia?“ 

Ves, my Lord—in not conſenting to meaſures 


which would have prevented my being ſo unkindly per- 


ſecuted.”? | | | 

My brother ſeemed thunderſtruck with what I had 
ſaid and, far from diſcovering any wrath, which I 
expected, appeared ſoftened by the tears I could not 
refrain from ſhedding, —I was going up to my apart- 
ment, when I met Lady Pemberton. She defired me 
to return; and, aſter hearing a very fair relation from 
Lord Pemberton of all that I had faid, laid her com- 
mands on me (as I have already told you) to baniſh 
Lord Oſmond from my thoughts. The Duke looked 
tranſported ; and hoped I would pardon him for ſwear- 


ing that he would not take my refuſal—but that the 


exulting Oſmond ſhould have his heart's blood ere he 
obtained me. My countenance, I believe, was ex- 
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preſſive of the contempt I held him in. I replied not, 
but left the room. 
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My brother is ſuddenly called into Hertfordſhire on 


-bufineſs that will detain him there a fortnight. - He 


leaves town to- morrow. In his abſence, 1 will en- 
deavour to prevail on my mother to put a period to 


Suffolk's addreſſes Lord Pemberton influences her 


too much. Surely, Louiſa, it will be but juſt to 


grant my deſire, ſince ſhe has nothing to reproach me 
with in my conduct towards Lord Oſmond! 
T cannot deſcribe my concern for the unhappy 


Charlotte Pelham's connections. I never thought her 


principles ſo bad. All the malice I bear her is to wiſh 
the may ſoon be ſenſible of her guilt, and make all 
the atonement in her power, by reſtoring to the un- 
fortunate woman ſhe has injured Mr. Belmont's affec- 
tions. | "1 1H 
This inſtant we are informed that my deareſt Caro- 
line is taken ill Lady Pemberton is hurrying to her 
J can write no more I can only implore the Almigh- 
ty, of his infinite mercy, to ſpare her to us- Oh, my 
admirable Caroline! | IG Me 1 
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After having put a negative on your requeſt, I al- 
moſt tremble Br the fate of my poor letter—however, 
the laſt paragraph ſhall prote& it from becoming the 
victim of your diſpleaſure, for I think you will peruſe 
it with joy——Lady Pemberton has juſt ſent to ac- 
quaint Almeria and me, that my fiſter is ſafe, aud 
the mother of a fine boy. - If 5 


I am, dear Louifa, 


'4 


Moſt aſſectionately yours, 
+, Juris HurBERT, 
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To Lad Donnas Pillentron: 


5 morning on which I left London, my dear 


Madam, Lord Clermont called upon me. I was ſur- 
prized at ſo early a viſit, and yet more at the embar- 


raſſed air he wore. After ſome little heſitation, he 


avowed a paſſion for Almeria ; and defired to know 
whether he had my approbation to propoſe to your 
Ladyſhip for her? I told him that he had, and hint- 
ed a ſuppoſition that he was aſſured of being well re- 
ceived by my ſiſter, previous to his taking ſuch a ſtep. 
He anſwered, that he had addreſſed her, and, though 


not abſolutely accepted as a lover, he flattered himſelf 


that under your ſanction he might have hopes of con- 
ciliating her affections. He ſpoke to me of a ſettle- 
ment which was noble; and added, that, when TI re- 
turned, his rental ſhould be laid open for my inſpecti- 


on. If I thought his fortune admitted of a more am- 


ple proviſion for Almeria than he had mentioned, he 


would moſt readily agree to make any. addition I 


pleaſed. 


1 replied that the ſettlement he offered was inſinite- 
ly beyond what her fortune entitled us to Ku 


he interrupted me — 


1 do not, my Lord, regard her fortune. 1 with 


to provide-for her as my 1 1255 


J admired his generoſity—his candour ; but begged : 


him to be perſuaded, we were not leſs liberal in our 


notions, and ſhould ſet great limits to his diſintereſted 


propoſal. 

I like him W e morals are good, ſo is his 
temper—He is ſenſible, lively, elegant, and well de 
ſcended. / I do not fee one objection to him but your 
Lady ſhip and Almeria can beſt determine, whether he 
is to be encouraged or not. of -Julia's 

Wouboled of to the man we both recommend to 
herl—lIt is in vain to hope for it —80 invincible an 
averſion as ſhe. has to him, never before prepoſſeſied the 
hea of woman !—1 really feel moſt ſenſibly her me- 
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lancholy fituation, be it owing to perverſeneſs, or 
whatever motive. The conſequence I fear will be pain- 
ful, and we ſhall ſoon have her loſs to deplore.—An 
amiable, charming girl, to be ſuddenly ſnatched from 
connections TRUE 4 and tenderly attached to her, and 
who have yet the power to ward off ſo fatal a calami- 
ty. calls for many ſerious reflections Had Weſtmor- 
land leſs pride— would he ſeek the alliance for his ſon, 
and receive Julia as a favour from our hands—why we 
might be prevailed upon to give her to Oſmond, ſince 
it is plain her happineſs depends entirely upon him.— 
Ten thouſand daggers are planted in my breaſt, when 
I look forward to the miſery we ſhall be overwhelmed 
in by her death; yet the diabolical Weſt morland is fo 
haughty— ſo overbearing—it is madneſs to entertain a 
notion of his doing what alone could make her wif 
to the man ſhe loves | | 

I ſpent the evening prior to my leaving town te- a- 
tete with Mortimer, and was infinitely delighted at 
hearing from him many inſtances of Julia's conduct, 
(whilit ſeparated from us, and wholly at her own diſ- 

oſal,) that excited my admiration of her probity— 
hos fortitude, and her ſenſe of duty. I will commu- 
nicate them to you when I have the honour of ſeeing 
you. Mortimer, Caroline, and Sir Charles Montague, 
you will deem wrong in many parts of my recital— yet, 
as their behaviour was the engine which now diſcovers 
Julia in the brilliant light ſhe ſtands, I muſt beſpeak 
your Ladyſhip's indulgence towards them. 

I told Suffolk he would do well to drop his ſuit for a 
while, as Julia is really in a condition which requires 
that her mind ſhould be kept compoſed ; and, if we 

| paſlively admitted of its being made otherwiſe, the 
imputation of - barbarity would very juſtly reſt with us. 
wg diſpleaſed with me and declared he was inca- 


evinces a cruel ſelfiſhneis ee, re "This ; 
nature. However, his ſituation demands many allow- 
ances; and I am perſuaded, could ſhe be prevailed on 


to marry him, he would render her felicity complete. 
We cannot ſufficiently regret her ever ſeeing Oſmond 


* Oe 


— {till 
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—ſtill he is a man, that, abſtracted from prejudice, no 
one can find a blemiſh in!—His deftiny is unhappy— 
the rigour with which he is treated by his vile father, 
merits compaſſion. I forgive the trouble he has occa- 
ſioned us, when I reflect how ſeverely he has ſuffered 


from it, in every point. 


I hope Caroline and her little one go on well ! Fare- - 
wel, my dear Madam. I ſhall be kept here a week or 


ten days longer than I expected, which by no means 
accords with my inclination. Embrace your coterie 


for your Ladyſhip's 
Mott reſpectfully affectionate 
And devoted ſervant, 


PEMBERTON. 


—— — 2 — — 
To Lady WesTBROOE, 


Por!man-Square, 


You indulged me greatly, my amiable friend, 
when you deſired me to write to you frequently. 
Your tenderneſs I have often experienced your ſym- 
pathy has as often ſoothed my ſpirits, when they have 
been ſadly agitated —and the intereſt you fo kindly 
take ia all that concerns me, excites every ſentiment of 
gratitude, and entitles you to my full confidence. I 


' momently lament your departure from London; but I 


admire the motive which carried you and Sir James 
from the gay ſcenes that it now exhibits. It muſt have 
been very melancholy for Lady Caroline to have paſſed 
two tedious months ia the country at this dreary ſea- 


ſon, deptived of her ſweet companion, Whoſe loſs ſhe 


could not have ſupplied. Pray tell her that I entreat 
ſhe may not ſuffer the diſagreeable buſineſs which call- 
ed her away, to detain her in Kent beyond the limit- 
ed time. | 

M 4 : You 
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Lou will no doubt remember, my dear Lady Weſt. 
brook, a wiſh I more than once expreſſed in your pre- 
ſence to Caroline, of making the Duke of Weſtmor- 
land a promiſe, that I thought would be to the advan- 
tage of Lord Ofmond. You both endeavoured to diſ- 
ſuade me from ſuch a promiſe : I ſaw it was in vain to 
contend the matter, and dropped it for the preſent. 
On- my arrival in London, I found my mother and 
Lord Pemberton as inflexibly determined as ever to 
have no alliance with the Marquis--- She forbad me to 
think more of him. I found the time approaching 
faſt for the Duke's ſolemnizing a marriage, that was 
to be deſtructive to my Oſmond's future hopes, —I 
found (by far the leaſt painful part) that I was haſten - 
ing to the grave. Again I conſulted Caroline, and 
begged, if the could allege any good reaſon, why 1 
ſhould not execute my ſcheme, to do it without heſita- 
tion. | She had none to offer that did not appear futile 
—ſtill by ſome method or other, ſhe detained me 
from adopting the necefary meaſures much longer than 
I liked. A few days ago I formed my refolution—I 
conſidered every point deliberately—and, after revolv- 
ing in my mind the ſteps proper to be taken, I went 
to my mother, and told her what I meditated doing. 


She was aſtoniſhed at the courage of ſuch a proceeding, 


but ſeemed at a loſs how to anſwer me. 

* Your Ladyſhip,' cried I, © cannot let your averſion 
arrive at ſo great a length, as to wiſh that Lord Oſ- 
mond ſhould be „e, unfortunate in each ſenſe that 


wiretchedneſs can approach him, on my account. By 
vowing to the Duke never to marry his ſon, the only 
colour of diſpleaſure he has againſt him, muſt be remo- 
ved - His Grace will perhaps break off his own match 


Lord Ofmond will be reſtored to his juſt expectations 


—your Ladyſhip and my brother will be ſatisfied that 


I have put it out bf my own power to become the wife 


of a man you both hold in ſo much abhorrence—and I 
ſhall be more at reſt in the reflection of not having in- 


jured him in every reſpect.“ My mother deſired I 


would let her ſee the letter before it was ſent, I well 


knew 
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knew the motive—ſhe was apprehenſive. I ſhould hurt 
the family pride by uſing too humiliating terns, L 
wrote as follows: 


To the Duke of WESTMORLAND. - 
My Lord, 


Ir is with every ſentiment of diſguſt that the world 
beholds your treatment of Lord Oſmond— It is with 
every emotion of grief I in particuſar am conſtrained to - 
view ſuch unparalleled inhumanity, ſince I have been, 
in a ehief meaſure, the innocent cauſe of its exertion-on. 
an amiable and noble heart. 
I IT love Lord Oſmond, my Lord - my friends diſap- 
prove of his alliance —Lord Oſmond returns perhaps 
too warmly the tenderneſs. I fee]. Vou have expreſſed 
your hatred to ſuch a connection - you have driven him 
from your fight, and withdrawn from him the bleſſings - 
of a father - you ſwear to. deprive him of his native in- 
heritance, and all becauſe he has dared to love! What 
aggravates the fault —he has preſumed to elect an ob- 
ject out of a family that your Grace (allow me to think 
from no juſt cauſe) has taken an averſion to — Love, 
my Lord, is voluntary. Had he married indeed with- 
out your conſent, you might have had a ſhade of reaſon 
for ſuch a conduct; but alas! you cannot even allege 
that offence, to excuſe a want of paternal feeling.. - 
Recal the Marquis to your arms, my Lord—reſtore 
him to the favour of your ſmiles - diſpoſſeſs him not of 
the opulent fortune his birth and his merit claim— 
Grant me a promiſe to this effe&, and your Grace ſhall 
receive from me in return a ſolemn abjuration of my 
hopes will vow never to wed him without the mu- 
tual approbation of his, and of my:-family—I will vow | 
to become a voluntary ſacrifice for his benefit. 
Believe me, my Lord, ſuch a mode of acting will re- 
inſtate you in the good opinion of mankind, will con- 
firm to you the duty and affection of Lord Oſmond— 
—will, above all, reconcile you to your own heart, 
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which ſurely is the firſt of motives— and will for ever 


* My Lord, 
Your Grace's 
Moſt obedient 
Humble ſervant, 


Jurtia HERBERT. 


When I had finiſhed my letter, I carried it to Lady 
Pemberton.. She peruſed it two or three times then 
ſaid, ſhe wiſhed I would make my mind eafy, and poſt- 
page ſending of it till my brother came to town, I 
mould not wait long, as ſhe expected him in two or 
three days. I could do nothing but acquieſce, though 
inwardly reluctant, that he was to be dictator on the 
occaſion ; judging of the probability there was from 
thence, of its not being ſent at all. Lord Pemberton 
did not arrive in London before laſt night, and this 
morning break faſted with us. My mother gave bim 
the letter. After reading it attentively, he aſked whe- 
ther I really meant to act up to the contents of it? T 
rephed, moſt undoubtedly I ſhould. 8 

Then,“ .cried my Lord, if it will give you the 
leaſt ſatisfaction that Weſtmorland ſhould receive it, 
let it be diſpatched to him immediately. Who knows, 
Madam,” addreſſing my mother, * what effect it may 
ET... - | | Se 

I was aftoniſhed—T knew not what my brother could 
fuppoſe. Lady Pemberton was filent. The ſervant 
who carried the letter to Groſvetior-Square, found his 
Grace at home; and, aſter -being detained half an 
hour, was told, It required no anſwer.” My brother 
bad waited the footman's return: he bore this piece of 


unpoliteneſs. with more mederation than I could 
have expected —he looked at me, I thought, with com- 
paſſion. has OT 1 th 
arr. | . 


Julia 


er 
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Julia may yet have an anſwer,” cried Lady Pera- 
berton 3 © he requires time to deliberate. 
cI don't beheve ſhe will, Madam,” replied m / 18 


ther. Weſtmorland is a contemptible we and 


you ſhould deſpiſe him, Julia, You have a ipecimnc 1 
of the hes, with which you would have been treat- 
ed, had you become his daughter. 

* I ſhould not have been in his power, my Lord; 
and I am well aſſured Oſmond is any of uüng any 
creature ill. 

Why faith I fancy ſo too encourage not a 
hope of him: it will avail nothing.“ Here the ſubject 
reſted. 

Lady Mortimer is once more at liberty to go abroad : 
however, ſhe uſes that privilege with moderation. My 
mother this night receives maſks, previous to their ap- 
pearance at Almack's. No entreaties could prevail on 
Caroline to come to us. Her Lord is as, domeſtic 
as ſhe is. They are equally delighted with! their 
ſon, and ſeem the happieſt people in t . world. | 

I will keep my letter open two or three days, hoping 
in that time the Duke of Weſtmorland will anſwer my 
requeſt, and I may be able to en $44 you' of the ſuc- 
ceſs of my project. 145 

9869322  *, {40/28 


1644 214 


Thurſday Morning. 

Between ten and eleven laſt night, our apartments 
were thronged I was converſing with Sir Charles Mon- 
tague, when one in a hermit's dreſs approached me, 
and in a feigned voice, which I could not once catch 
off its guard, chid me for ſuffering my heart to be ſo 
much attached to the alluring pleaſures of the town. 
I heard him a long time without interrupting him: he 
painted the frivolity of ſuch amuſements, and bad me 
ſtrive to wean myſelf from them. 


© © Your opinion of me is erroneous, my er father,” | 


exclaimed I: * ſuch pleaſures as e alleriogs 1 
deſpiſe.” | en ni A 
He ſhook his head treu $647 


«Can 
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Can you be really fincere?—Some happy fellow 
then engages you to meet him in the round of diſſipa- 
tion which you tread with unwearied ſteps !? 

51 appealed to Sir Charles; but, on turning my head, 
perceived he had left my fide. I cleared myſelf of 
the accuſation.— I ſaid, that, when my mother inſiſted 
on my attendance in public, I certainly had no option 
— But,* added I, * ſuppoſing I was at my own 
diſpoſal, to refrain from joining her and my ſiſters in 
the common diverſions of the place, muſt appear very 


particular, and the height of affectation in me. What 


would you have me do? It is from ſuch as dedicate 
themſelves to holy contemplation — who view diſpaſſion- 
ately the calamities and lucky incidents of buſy life, we 
children of the world may hope to learn the doctrine 
of wiſdom. / Inſtruct me in this point how to act.“ 

Devote your thoughts to love, fair daughter,“ re- 
plied he: fly from this metropolis —fly to the arms of 
an ardent lover, who gives up all for your ſake—who 
receives no”: N 

our courſe is pernicious l' returned I: ycu aſ- 
ſume that habit to be leſs ſuſpected, and to ſeduce more 
eaſily: It is not the office of a Hermit to adviſe chil- 
dren to ſwerve from duty.“ Ne. | 

I was about to leave him—he caught my hand—he 


 trembled whilſt he held it — 


© Pardon me, ſaid he: © your notions are too rigid. 
The intereſt I take in my friend's misfortunes, accounts 
for the advice I give. Did he participate of your a- 


muſements, I'could not object to your enjoying the gay 


ſcends of London; but I fear in his abſence they only 
dazzle your ſenſes, and leave him but little room in 
your thoughts. Beſides, ſome. flutrering, brilliant 


coxcomb, with nothing to recommend him but what 


he'derives from the 1 of a handſome figure, 
and a high title, might make is way good to that gen- 
tle breaſt!? Fancy 
ou muſt be an utter ſtranger to me by judging 
thus of my ſentiments 5” therefore I forgive you. 
But when you return to your hermitage, learn to di- 
veſt yourſelf of prejudice, and believe that it is not in- 
. compatible 


4 
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compatible with the nature of a woman, to look be- 
yond the charms of perſon and precedence in her choice 
of a lover.” | 
A ſhepherd came up to us, whom I knew to be 
Suffolk. _ | | 

Father, cried he, you have not forſworn every 

tification I perceive—you ſtill delight in viewing a 
beautiful object. I beg of your charity to inform this 
fair maid, how abominable a crime it is to be cruel — 
convince her of the charge ſhe lies under to Heaven, 
for the pangs ſhe gives its creatures—a charge ſhe 
muſt one day anſwer and then ſhe will ſorely 
rom for having been guilty of my death in particu- 
ar. | 

Ah, my daughter,” exclaimed the Anchorite, be- 
ware of cruelty | This fine form, theſe lovely features, 
muſt all undergo a change unheeded by you in this 
blooming age. Beauty was not given you for the 
purpoſe of breaking hearts!“ 

The mean ſhare I have, father, was given me for 
the purpoſe of rewarding one tender, faithful heart, 
and no more—was it not? | _—o 

\* Indiſputably !? | 

Well, the perſon who poſſeſſes that heart, and mine 
alſo, is far very far from Portman-ſquare juſt now! Cha- 
rity could e ee be a commendable virtue, did it 
oblige me to adminiſter to another's happineſs with the 
os, ee of my own. Prevail therefore on this 
maſk to accompany you back to your ſolitude—there 
inſtruct him on the refinements that ever attend a ſin- 
cere paſhon — and then he will bluſh at ſounding. in 
my eays a ſubje& he has long known I am not at liber- 
ty to liſten to, and which is repugnant to my incli- 
nations.“ : 329 

He was about to anſwer, when Fidele ran into the 
room, and, almoſt bounding into the Hermit's arms, 
teſtified ſuch joy and tranſport as I am unable to de- 
ſcribe. I was ſurpriſed at it; and {till more at hearing 
the maſk exclaim, Poor Fidele !' However, it cor- 
roborated my conjecture, that the fictitious recluſe was 
no other than Mr. Montague, who recogniſed the A. 
| tic 
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tle greyhound. Do you know, I was half jea- 
lous of the animal's beſtowing carefſes on, any but his 


Lord and myſelf? I took him from the maſk—I kiſſed 


his head, and inveigled him not to be ſo eager to re- 


turn to the ſtranger but he regained him from my 
arms — he preſſed Pidele to his boſom he was ex- 
ur in his fondneſs of him —— * 

How happy is this creature !' he exclaimed. 

© Happy indeed !* echoed Suffolk: I often wiſh to 
be Fidele.“ 

Would you not conſent to part wich him, Madam,” 
demanded the Hermit, to one who will idolize him 
on your account?“ 

J trembled at the queſtion 5 

No, Sir,” replied I; I would not part with him 
for worlds ! No conſideration could tempt me 
to it.? 

The maſk ſautched my hand, and eagerly preſſed it 
—] was ſo apprehenſive of loſing Fidele, that the firſt 
moment which offered I took him from: the Hermit, 
and carried him to my cloſet, where I committed him 
to the ſtrict care of Mournies. , 

Soon after I returned, I aſked Sir Charles (whom I 
ſaw ſpeak for ſome minutes with the maſk) to inform me 
of his name. 

It is not in my power,” anſwered he—* but I be- 
lieve it is Sedley.” 

© How ſhould Mr. Sedley know Fidele?“ cried I— 
and I mentioned the circumſtance I have juſt related. 
© Oh, he was acquainted with your little favourite,” 
replied he, before you ſaw him; and Fidele is not 
Ine enough to aim at the appearance of lofing his me- 
m 7 

Tx a ſhort time the company diſperſed, and 1 ſaw 
no more of the hermit. 

TO morrow- night Lady Louiſa Montague gives a 
maſked ball. Neither the Mortimer's, my brother, 
nor his wife, mean to be at it. Lord Pemberton is 
revented by a cold, and Sophia will not go without 
iw. I did hope for the Duke of Suffolk's abſence 
alto but Louiſa tells me he in a jocular manner hinted 
h 0 
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to her his deſpair of receiving an invitation; and beg- 


ved to know, whether he ſhould much offend her, if 
without one he preſumed to intrude himſelf amongſt her 

eſts? She was obliged, through politeneſs, to ſend 
kim a card the next day. 1 


+ * in , S546 
> E — * 


IT Saturday. 
I will recite diſtinctly the occurrences of laſt night, 


and leave you to determine whether I have cauſe or 


not to be perplexed. | 

Almeria and I, habited as girls of Patmos, attend- 
ed Lady Pemberton to Cumberland-ſtreet. We had 
ſcarcely entered the firſt apartment, when two maſks 
ſeized a hand of each. One was a harlequin, whom 
my ſiſter, no doubt, knew to be Lord Clermont ; the 
other was a ſcolding old woman, that was very vocife- 
rous in accuſing me of coquetry. LI had neither ſpirits 


nor inclination to anſwer, and, taking my mother's 
arm, broke from the diſguſting figure— However, I - 


found it impoſſible to get free—the old woman follow- 
ed, and addreſſed me in a manner that diverted Lady 
Pemberton, who aſked me why I appeared as miſerable 
at ſuch a feſtive ſcene, as if 1 was following a corpſe ? 
She told me the hamorous maſk was Mr. Biſhop, and 
begged me to join my ſiſter, whilſt ſhe endeavoured to 
find out the Duke of Northington, to whom ſhe had 
a mefſage from my brother. I obeyed ; and diſcover- 
ed Almeria ſtanding with her partner amongſt the dan» 
cers in the great room. The diſagreeable old woman 
purſued me thither ; and was growing wonderful] 

troubleſome, when a magician mterfered, and bade 
Mr. Ain/ley direct his wit at an object who might ad- 
mire it more than I ſeemed to do. He returned an 


anſwer bordering on infolence, and attempted to throw 


his arm round my waiſt. The magician caught him 


by the ſhoulder, and, giving him a ſudden whirl, cau- 


fed him to ſtagger many yards from the place where I 
ſtood. Mr. Ainſley (for he I ſuppoſe it was) 3 
cadet : _ tately 
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tately retreated from the ſhouts: of laughter that re- 
ſounded through the apartment. We ſaw no more of 
the hideous figure. L thanked the 8 58 his 
good - natured and timely relief. 

J pereeived, by the power of my art, cried. hat 
© what Paſſed in your ſoul, and in your tormentor's. 
You was diſtreſſed at the impertinent nonſenſe ſhe ut- 
tered : ſhe was forming a ſcheme of bringing you into 
the faſhionable paper of the morning, in a manner not 

reatly to your ſatisfaction. There is no exertion of 
Neil required to ſilence ſuch old women. I ſhould be 
happy to employ my talents in a far higher cauſe. I 
will convene all the loves the ſoft. defires—and extatic 
tranſports around you I will thaw that boſom, as 
cold and as ſpotlefs as the new. fallen ſnow—I will ob- 
lige it to melt at the earneſt ſollicitations oy the mol 
ardent lover that ever breathed a ſigh! —— 

Are you not the Duke of Suffolk?“ 

If that name is hateful to you—no.” 

© I know you too well, my. Lord; and am ingenuous 

h to confeſs, chat you are the laſt man in the 
— I would receive the ſlighteſt ſervice from how- 
ever I thank you once more for ridding: me of Mr. 


Ainſley.? 


5 was haſtening froks 8 Repped alter me—— 


By heaven I am not Suffolk !' 


oh Wel, may be ſo ! but, as long as I retain the leaſt 
_ ioion that you are, your converſation muſt be ſhun+ 


ed by me. 

Stay, ſweet Julia ! ! ſuppoſe — ſuppoſe this 
maſk'dropped—and you diſcovered the features of Of. 
mond—ſay—would you pardon his temerity 2? 

He ſeemed agitated he preſſed my hand to his bo- 
ſom—T ſtarted —how can I tell you the various ſenſa- 
tions that poſſeſſed my heart in the courſe of one mo- 
ment! Ar length I recollected that this was an artifice 
Lan inhuman artifice of the Duke's, to deceive me into 

a belief that he was Oſmond to find on what foot we 
were and to be treated very differently by me under 
that character, than he would be 1 in his own. I with- 
_ my hand haſtily. 12 | 
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Was I miſtaken before, this laſt indelicate, illuſo- 
ry interrogation, would be ſufficient to prove you no 
other than the Duke of Suffolk. Away, my Lord ! 
and be careful, till you bring your ſentiments to be 
ſomething ſimilar to Lord Oſmond's, not to diſgrace 
his name by borrowing it.“ 

] quitted him immediately, and had the ſatisfacti- 
on, in a quarter of an hour, to ſee him retire from the 
apartments. I fat a good while in converſation with 
Lady Percival, my mother, and Lord Budenall, when 
a gentleman, in the dreſs of Murphy's Hamet, aſked 
me to dance a minuet. I refuſed. Lady Pemberton 
deſired him to-perfevere in his entreaty till I conſented. 
There was no more to be faid. I aroſe, and he led me 
to the room appropriated to minuets. As we entered, 
Sir Charles Montague met me. | 

* Whom have you got there ? whiſpered he. 

Indeed, I do not know,” anſwered I. 

a Lou are not engaged to him for the night 1 
ope.? 

Folie in the negative. 

That is well let no ſollicitation induce you to 
give your hand to any partner, but the one Ihave pro- 
vided for you.? | | 

It was time to begin before I could aſk whom he 
had reſerved for me? As ſoon as the minuet ended, 
he approached me, followed by as elegant a figure as 
my eyes ever bcheld, in the habit of Jachimo. Sir 
Charles introduced him to me with this ſentence : 

Honour by your notice Lord Oſmond's and my 
very particular friend—in diftinguiſhing Mr. Sedley 
you will oblige us both !? | 

Never, Lady Weſtbrook, did 1 ſee ſo ſtrong a re- 
ſemblance as his perſon bore to the Marquis's— his 
manner—his addreſs, were ſtrongly repreſented in this 
ſtranger's his voice indeed differed—but I thought it 
affected and the thickneſs with which he ſpoke ma- 
naged by a trifling ſtratagem. I felt fick. I com- 
plained of the heat of the room took off my maſk 
and was forced to ſit down. Sir Charles and Mr. 
Sedley (for ſo I am to call him, they tell me) were all 


attention. 


ing 
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attention. The latter threw open a ſaſh near me—he 
„r ſome volatiles, and held them to my noſe. 
His benevolence was very amiable, and rendered him 
yet more like my Lord. In a few minutes I was as 
well as ever. Mr. Sedley retired a few paces—1I could 
not avoid whiſpering Sir Charles. a 
Sure it is Oſmond's ſelf!ꝰ 
He laughed 
Entertain that notion, and you will paſs ſome 
hours agrecably. To help the illuſion, he ſhall not 


unmaſk; for, were you to ſee his face, you would 


ſcarely compare him to Oſmond—it is as rough and 
uncouth as his figure 18 elegant.” 

J wonder he did not withdraw his maſk, Sir Charles, 
when you preſented him to me!“ 

Oh, the fellow has vanity! I will lay any wager 
that he conceals his features from you as long as he 
can—but I muſt flatter him, by mentioning the re- 
ſemblance you diſcover.” | 

Sir Charles waited not my reply— he joined Mr. 
Sedley, and appeared highly diverted whilſt he com- 
municated ſomething to him. They both came up to 
me, and Mr. Sedley entreated I would not deny him 
the honour of being my partner. I pleaded want of 


health, and declared my intention was to avoid danc- 


(Tf you do,” ſaid Montague, your ſituation muſt 


be moſt unpleaſant—Suffolk will be continually at 


your elbow.” 

Oh, no!* exclaimed I, he is gone — I ſhall ſee no 
more of him this night, I truſt !? | 

Sir Charles was called aſide. Mr. Sedley aſked, if 


I really meant not to dance? I anſwered that I could 


not poſſibly, for the reaſon I had alledged. He faid 
it was ſo important a one, that he would not for the 
world preſs me to alter my reſolution. He ſeated him- 


ſelf near me, and ſeemed defirons' of entering into con- 
verſation; but it was not to be effected from the con- 
- tinual interruption that we had. A Lady in the dreſs 
of a Paiſanne approached Mr. Sedley— 
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Good God, cried ſhe, * 1s it actually true that you 
are returned! How long has your Lordſhip been in 
England ? | | 

He aſſured her that ſhe miſtook him. 

© No,” replied ſhe ; that I certainly do not—it is 
impoſſible to miſtake Lord Oſmond.? T | 

© Lord Oſmond is in Switzerland,” ſaid he; but we 
have often been addreſſed for each other! 

Lord Oſmond never did exitt, if you are not he!” 
ſhe anſwered :—* perhaps you have a motive for wiſhing 
to be concealed— Well I am enough your friend and 
Lady Julia's, to keep the ſecret! Do not be afraid 
of finding in me a ſecond Charlotte Pelham.“ 

She turned from us. I was amazingly embarraſſed, 
and began a ſecond time to think it was indeed: the 
Marquis. I aroſe inſtantly to go in ſearch of Louiſa : 
I had not advanced ten yards before my hand was ſeiz- 
ed by Sir Charles Montague. 

© What have you done with Sedley, Lady Julia?“ 

With Sedley!“ repeated I: * can I be ſo eaſily 
impoſed upon, do you think?“ . 

Why what do you ſuppoſe ?“ 
That you have deceived me, Sir Charles.“ 
He bluſhed, and haſtily drew afide. I was afraid 1 


had offended him: however, I proceeded, and after 


much trouble found Louiſa, I conjured her to tell me 
whether my ſuſpicions were not well grounded? She 
allumed an air of aſtoniſhment, and then laughed at 
me. I informed her that I was not ſingular in my 
conjeCture, and related what had paſſed between the 
friend of Sir Charles and the Paiſanne. | 

© I do not deny, my dear,* cried ſhe, © that there is 


a ſimilitude in Mr. Sedley's perſon to Lord Oſmond's, | 
but ſurely not ſo Sal a one as you ſay !—I will let 


you into a ſecret, Julia—Mr. Sedley is an legitimate 
ſon of Weſtmorland's; ſo there is nothing extraordina+ 
ry in the likeneſs you perceive. —But pray diſcard theſe 
tonbts ; they are abſurd beyond meaſure; and if they 
I bluſhed at my Wen , have loſt your ſenſes !* _- 

already given her and Sir Charles rõdmt NG Tod 
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As I returned to the principal apartment, — met Mr. 
Sedley and the Paiſanne together. She ran up to me, 
took hold of my arm, and led me afide— - 
Pardon me, Lady Julia,“ ſaid ſhe, for diſtreſſing 
you as I did involuntarily. I really thought yon Jachi- 
mo was Lord Oſmond: however, I am convinced of 
my error—T made him unmaſſe and I am perſuaded 
there is not another man in hs world wort can ſhe 
ſuch a face!!! | | 
What is it ſo frightful 5 2460 1 | 
II you with not to be ſhocked, rs gratifying 
your curiolity.” 

She hurried. away, and Mr. Sedley ned me. 
The Paiſanne is at length ſatished of her miſtake, 
Sir, cried I. . 11 415 

Oh yes, replied — cat the te of peholdirg a 
a very; ugly countenance. The nel Faiſaune 10 
Lady Maria Harley, I find. ; 

A-perſon in the dreſs of a Haduke drew nean 

* 1 would give a thouſand guineas,” exclaimed he 
to Mr. Sedley, * to be better acquainted. with you. I 
like your ſpirit. I heard you anſwer the Turk who 
ſuppoſed. you to be Lord Oſmond, in a manner 
that does you honour. Prithee, my good Jachimo, 
let me fee Whether in the tawny comprckion vou re- 
ſemble your countrymen!' 

Mr. Sedley ſeemed to take no notice of this i 
addreſs, but continued to ſpeak to me of the Paiſanne. 
The maſk would not be diſregarded—he laid his 0 
upon Mr. Sedley's ſhoulder. EEO 

If you wiſh to attain happineſs with, this young 
creature, . who ſurpaſſes, Shakeſpear's Imogen in beau- 
ty, I will inform you of a ſecure method to gain her, 
provided Lknow whom 1 ſhall oblige. She is nol deaf 
to perſfuafion'—— / 

Do you hint, Sir,“ ane gedley, 0 that you have 
experienced her flexibility? F 

* By no means—charwing as, ſhe is, Long gave 

myſelf the trouble to aſſail her. But viem A hH]u⁰ ted 
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me can, not only give happineſs to, but receive it 
from a lerer Come, Ws allow me to ſee your 
nee! #54 

I Will certainly ſhew it to you,? replied Sedley, 
if you make it neceſſary.— Stand off, Sir! and of- 
fend this Lady and me no further with your diſcourſe.“ 
Upon my ſoul,” exclaimed the Haduke, I be- 
lieve you are Lord Oſmond.? -. 

' © Suppoſe I am, Sir—Did you, or any man ever 
diſcover Oſmond back ward in chaſtiſing impertinence ? 
— Have a care! I _ be found very fie him in that 
reſpect.“ 

The maſk turned away muttering· I told Mr. Sed- 
ley he was too haſty—- | p ve 

„Not at all,“ anſwgred he. Lifaw him and Suf- 
folk in cloſe conference—the Duke aſked me one or 
two unreaſonable queſtions and, diffatisfiedat not be - 
ing able to find out Who K am, diſpatched this puppy 
on that errand. | 

I thought the Duke was gone.“ 6 

He has changed his =p I: fu 8 now 
appears as a Turk, and is r 
obſerve the embarraſſment pictured on his countenance: 
—he fancies I am the Marquis“. | 

Some minutes after Mr. Montague joined bs. kl. 
Sedley, cried he, if Jack Ainfley had a fpark 
of courage, he would acknowledge that you have af - 
fronted him. He is in a deſperate rage, and I over- 
heard him making a complaint to the Duke of your 


ill- breeding. His Grace bid bim reſent i. No, he 


anſwered; ſuch a fellow was only worthy of contempt 


—beſides” your language was merely enen not 


inſolent.“ ' a FL? 


They both laughed heartily - my mother beckoned 7 
to me: I went up to her. „ Hu, 


Who is that gentleman, Julia ?? 

An abſolute ange to me, Madam—his name 
is Sedley.“ 

She ſeemed contented, dnd; no Mikes, ſer * Duke's 
mind at eaſe; for he never once approached ine, or 
Mr. Sedley, who left my fide very ſeldom. He (poke 
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much of his friend—deſcribed bis paſſion with an en- 
ergy that I imagined 3 from the lips of £$ 
my dear Lord. I told him _ he was n 
himſelf a lover. \ 
I 'am indeed!“ replied ey 1 — felt all the 
agonies of ſuſpenſe—of ſeparation—and ſometimes the 
tranſport of being admitted to the preſence of her | 
adore. Ah, Lady Julia, did you love in the hun- t 
dredth degree $f Oſmond and I do, you would ſuf. 0 
I 
t 
t 


fer him to unite every affectionate title to you in that 
of huſband ! Inſtead of feafl ing his eyes on an inani- 
mate piece of painting inſtead of claſping it to his 
heart, and committing a thouſand extravagances - you : 
would allow him to beſtow thoſe careſſes on an object 
dearer to him than it is in the poſſibility of Words 
to tell. | q 
If Lord Ofmiond,” cried I,' © conſidered the affair fi | 
properly, he could not think that I betrayed a want l 
of attachment to him, in refuſing to deviate from the 
duty I owe my mother. The daughter who loſes ſight WM * 
| of the moral obligations a parent exacts, may juſtly be 
; ſuſpected of paying no regard to the vows ſhe makes 
her huſband —— But I do not rightly underſtand vou: 
what piece of painting do you mean! 
He took my hand: | | 
L Sweet arguer! your gentle manner of determining 
claim I make to 
J thought him too bree my ve reer 

repeated my queſtion. He anſwered haſtily, 

The picture I wear next my k heart.“ 

| How!“ .exclaimed I; ax. 0» Oſmond has nothing 
1 to bar ws with that! Sure he is not become your: rival !? 
13 He heſitated. 
| l beg pardon—did you not _ what bit of paint- 
| ing 1 wore? | 

l Good heaven, Sir, no! 1 am ignorant of your 
1 hawks any miniature; nor ſhould I be ſo curious.” 
=— - he Marquis, Madam, is happy enough to poſ- 
\ 405 your picture — can you be ſorry for it? It is the 
1 gre eateſt conſolation a lover can have i in the abſence of 
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I believe, Sir, you muſt be miſtaken— I never 
gave him'—— . 

No ien were not ſo kind; but your amiable ſiſter 
was. Tell me, do you regret it ? 

Indeed I do not I am pleaſed he has any-thing to 
remind him of his Julia, You may imagine, Mr, Sed- 
ley, that I am blameable in owning my affection for 
the Marquis ſo unreſervedly; but his merit juſtifies my 
choice—and I would make it known, that to no other 
man will I ever give my hand, convinced at the ſame 
time that I ſhall never have it in my power to preſent it 
to him.” 

Mr. Sedley was agitated - he left me abruptly—but 
in a few minutes returned— | 

The intereſt I take in Oſmond's happineſs, Lady 
Julia, cried he, muſt account to you for the feelings 
cannot help reſtifying—yet ſurely you are too obſti- 
nate — ſome Bauriee might be ſacrificed to ſo faithful, 
ſo ſincere a lover. Heaven demands not of us to be- 


I I muſt not hear you on this head: your ſophiſtry 
may add to my wretchedneſs, but cannot change my 
reſolution.”? | 1 

Sir Charles Montague, Lord Beaumont, and Lord 
Budenall, interrupted us; and I had very little con- 
verſation further with Mr. Sedley, who {lil} hovered 
near me. I aſked Sir Charles if he was angry with 
me? He ſmiled | | 

Not in the leat—you muſt be ſure by this time, 
that you injured me in the thought you expreſſed,*— 
We had no formal ſupper, but ſide- boards furniſhed 
with every delicacy that could be fancied. Mr. Sed- 
ley begged to hold my gloves whilſt I taſted ſome fruit. 
Soon after I . them: he pretended to look 
for them made me many apologies for his careleſſneſs; 


and hoped I was provided with another pair. I aſ- 


ſured him I was not. How unlucky !* cried he, 
© they have certainly been ſtolen from me.“ He af- 
fected to be extremely ſollicitous to. find them ; bur 
without ſucceſs. When the moment arrived for our 
departure, he took my hand. We were following 

| Lady 
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Lady Pemberton and Lord Budenall out of the apart- 
ments, when Mr. Montague ſtopped us. He had a 
meſſage to Mr. Sedley from Lady Louiſa; and whilſt 
he delivered it, Lord Clermont and Almeria paſſed by 
Vin ſhort, before Mr. Montague could receive an an- 
ſwer, I was left ſeveral yards behind my mother and 
ſiſter. As we deſcended the ſtair-caſe, Mr. Sedley 
preſſed my hand to his boſom—he ſighed, and at- 
tempted under the curtain of his maſk to kiſs it. I 
ſnatched it from him—and evinced my diſpleaſure. 
That availed nothing; in ſpite of my reſiſtance, he 
again ſeized it, and carried it to his lips. 
Vou do not know me, Sir,“ cried I. * Theſe li- 
berties—you _ your friend—you forget? 
Ah, my [Juha—my ever-deareſt Julia!“ exclaim- 
ed he, in the natural voice of Oſmond; Dear Emily, 
what a ſituation was I in !—Time admitted no more— 
in an inftant I found myſelf in the coach I ſaw him 
diſappear—TI knew not what to imagine. | 
Upon my word, Julia,“ ſaid Almeria, as we drove 
; off, you have the luck of attraQting all the elegante! 
Why this ſtranger is enchanting !—I wiſh he had 
beſtowed the attention on me, that he paid to you 
= you were inſenſible to it; I ſhould have been delight- 
= ed—Oh' Lord, I am in love with Mr. Sedley !” 
| | I was too much diſtreſſed to anſwer her rallery. 
| He is amazingly like Lord Oſmond,” cried Lady 
Pemberton; don't you think he is, Julia?“ 
80 much ſo, Madam, anſwered I, that at this 
minute I can hardly believe it is any other than the 
Marquis. | | 
Indeed !* returned my mother-—-ſhe pauſed--— 
© 'Your ingenuity is praiſe-worthy !—But, my dear, 
if the perſon you ſuſpe& was really Oſmond, he cer- 
"i tainly would have diſcovered himſelf to you. Give 
up that idea, Julia; for Maria Harley told me ſhe ſaw 
his face, and it is a horrible one.“ 7 
„Oh, then I am cured-!* exclaimed Almeria; I 
wiſh I had known it ſooner; I ſhould not have treated 
Lord Clermont fo ill.“ £ | eh 
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I am ſtrangely perplexed, Lady Weſtbrook. One 
moment I am perſuaded that I have converſed with 
Oſmond ;, the next I reflect on the many circumſtances 
that happened, which exterminate that belief. I ſaw 
Sir Charles and Louiſa this morning: I mentioned 
the incident that paſſed as Mr. Sedley led me to the 
carriage, and inſiſted on their informing me whether 
Lord Oſmond did not borrow that name. They turn- 
ed my queſtion into ſuch ridicule, that I repented 


having put it to them, I vey, Fo you, my amiable 


Emily, to tell me whether the Marquis is in England 
—if he is, I am ſure you and Sir James muſt — 
it, I have been thus particular, to convince you that 


my ſurmiſes are at leaſt formed from ftriking ap- 


pearances. 


I have received no anſwer from the Duke af Weſt- 
morland ; and from thence 1 loſe all hope of his act - 
ing with juſtice towards his ſon.. 

Adieu, my dear Lady Weſtbrook. Write ſoon, 
and think me 8 


Or 4g 
o * 


Your affectionate 


* 


Jorna Hzanzer. 


To Sir James WST ROOX. 
Cumberland · dure 


Yz 8, Weſtbrook, I have jad ſeen and converſed 
with my charming Julia: I have obtained proofs of 


her attachment beyond expreſſion grateful, whilft ſhe | 


imagined me very diſtant from her.—You think 1 


ſcheme romantic, you ſay. It may be fo; but it af- 


fords me a large ſhare of happineſs. I would not 
for worlds create the leaſt anxiety in Julia's breaſt.— 

Should you be known, her family muſt ſuppoſe her 
acceſſary to your concealment. Should ſhe hear of 
your return, ſhe will avoid you. I condemn your 


meaſures, and fear you may have reaſon to repent of 
Vor. II. N them.“ 
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them. No, dear Weſtbrook ; give not room for 
apprehenſions of the ſort. It is impoſſible the Pem- 
berton's ſhould diſcover me; and, if Julia only ſuſ- 
pets that Sedley is Oſmond, her heart will not allow 
her to ſhun him. Beſides the opportunities I have of 
ſpeaking to her are fo very few, that there is no dan- 
ger of her coming to the truth. Two, and but two, 
delicious nights fince my arrival have I ſpent in pre- 
ſence of. the angel—each time I was in maſquerade— 
J wore a habit to Portman-ſquare that put it beyond 
the power of mortal to ſuſpect Who I was. For, the 
ball given by Lady Louiſa, I provided one that ren- 
dered my jv e ſomething gayer than a Hermit's: 
Montague ſaw it, and rallied me egregiouſſy on my 
vanity, which he ſaid would indubitably ſubject me to 
deteRion. Lord Beaumont called at the moment, and 
J ſubmitted the point to his deciſion: he gave it 
againſt me, and I was doomed to become a magi- 
cian- 3": 47 We | ; #244 — 
Unfortunately, Lady Julia tock me for Suffolk 
it was in vain to prevail on her to give up that opinion; 
and, to prevent my being avoided by her, I was oblig- 
ed to aſſume the dreſs Sir Charles had objected to. 
When Montague introduced me to her under my 
fictitious appellation, ſhe was embarraſſed what to 
think; declared my reſemblance to—myſelfwas ſtrange 
I at firſt. enjoyed. her perplexity. She unmaſked for 
the benefit of freer reſpiration—the colour had fled her 
checks — her boſom heaved— and ſhe ſeemed near faint- 
ing. I grew uneaſy, and more than once regretted the 
ſurprize I had occaſioned her. However, ſhe was 
perſuaded out of her reaſon, and regarded me as the 
friend of her lover. 1225 | 11184. 
Several addreſſed me by the title I have thrown aſide, 
L*was ſoon ſenſible that I ran a great hazard of being 
diſcovered; and forced to be very much on my = 
—nay,' I was diſcovered by one perſon ! Lady Maria 
Hatley declared poſitively that I was Lord Oſmond. 
I: followed her, and by twenty artifices ſought to re- 
move the conjecture. Nn 
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Come, ſaid the, * let me ſee your face, and that 
will decide at once. | | 

You may be ſure I evade! ſuch an examination. 
Well!“ ſhe exclaimed, you will not, I preſume, 
refuſe your hand to a Lady give me leave to look on 
it—nay, it is natural to preſent the one next to me— 
your left hand J want.“ 
I offered it to her. 


Indeed, my Lord, you are ſo diffident of me 
{knowing who I am), that you deſerve no mercy. 
Do you yet deny that this is Lord Oſmond's hand ? 

6 Molt certainly I do.“ | 
our ſubterfuge is, that it is Julia Herbert's.” 

«Whilſt you keep your features concealed from me, 
I muſt wiſh that ſhe would conſider it in that light. 
There is temptation enough about her to make me 
willingly become Oſmond's rival !—But, as report ſays 
ſne is very cruel, prithee deſtroy the effect of her charms 
by withdrawing. that unkind maſk, and fix me yours at 
once. Much have I heard of Lady Maria Harley's | 
beauty, and' LET 

The fraudulency of that ſpeech will not afffwer— 
Ha !—this ring, my Lord—the hair is the exact colour 
of Lady Julia's I think—and the cyphers which theſe 
jewels compoſe are J. H.— What taſte the little 
ornament diſplays !—It is very handſome indeed 
done in Paris I ſuppoſe. Pray who is your Lordfhip's 
jeweller there?“ 


I trove to perſuade her that ſhe had miſtaken the 


* 


* 


initials; and hoped to make her ſilent, by hinting, that 
the Marquis muſt be a happy man, to engage ſo much 
of her attention. It was all to no purpoſe. I de- 
clare,* cried ſhe, if you will let me fee your face, 


you ſhall find me ſerviceable in aſſiſting to carry on the 
deception to others: if not, I will tell Lady Julia 


who you really are, which I know ſhe is anxious to 
learn, by a queſtion! I overheard her aſk Sir Charles. 
It is for ſome weighty reaſon I find that you impoſe 
upon her- dread then the miſchief I have it in my 
power to occaſion!“ | 

I led her aſide, aud unmaſked. 

1 N 2 Now, 
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© Now,” exclaimed I, catching her in my arms, I 
muſt be rewarded, for gratifying as inſatiable curiofity 
as ever female poſſeſſed !* | | 2 

I imagined her Ladyſhip did not mean I ſhould un- 
cover my face without beds her to do the ſame. 
She diſengaged herſelf from me | | 
No infidelity to your Julia, my Lord !—You can 
have no pleaſure in ſaluting any Lady but her. I am 
the laſt in the world who would monopolize the ſlight, 
eſt of thoſe endearments ſhe alone is entitled to = 
you. I eſteem her excellence; I admire her beauty; 
and with you both happy. Receive my thanks for this 
proof of confidence, which, depend, is not ill be- 
owed.” : 1 Nee 
Me returned to the company, and IJ rejoined the 
beloved of my ſoul I am interrupted —— 


* / 4 * * * * * 


1 


* — P * * * * * 


How will you exult at what I have juſt been told 


| —Betyeen the hours of one and two this morning. 

Lady 1 Marchmont left her father's 3 

with a ſmart young Cornet, whoſe fame is rendered 

ſomething popular for dealing largely in ſcandal. 

Need I add this appellation ? T n Jack 

Ainſley. Budenall, an hou? ago, looked in upon me, 
ave the following intelligence: 


* 


and „ 
ES. Wo evenings fince, Frederick Montague and. I 
were at the Cocoa-Tree, where Jack ſoon joined us. 


His heart laboured with an important diſcovery. We 
appeared totally unmindful of his hints, ſignificant 
ſhrugs, and meaning looks -— till at laſt he was pro- 
voked to tell us, without being interrogated, that he 


received the utmolt encouragement from Lady Henri- 


etta to become her lover, We both ſtared ; and he, 
with an air of exultation, vowed, it was à pity ſhe 


happened to be ſo damn'd ugly, elſe he might be pre - 


vailed on to take her as a companion to Scotland; and 
ſhould be glad, by ſuch a ftroke, to break the chain 
of flayzſh dependence which Suffolk bound him ſo tight- 


ake it then——Jack 


: 
1 
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ly in. Unfortunately I owe him fix thouſand 
pounds, added he, and muſt ſubmit to his caprices.“ 

Frederick declared, if her Ladyſhip gave him ſuch 

a preference, he would make no objections to her per- 
* as he ſhould deem it madneſs for one of his nar- 
row fortune to let ſlip ſo Br an.opportunity of en- 
ſuring happineſs to himſelf.” 

© You are right, Frederick,” exclaimed 1; and 
was fate ſo propitious to yon, you would not have 
much time to ſpare—a few days over, and ſhe will be 
Ducheſs of Weſtmorland. I really-compaſſionate the 
amiable Henrietta. It is incredible what romantie 
nonſenſe fills the heads of our young men. To me 
ſhe does not appear ſo plain ; ſhe is well enough, I am 
ſure, for a wife. Could I hope to ſucceed, 1 would 
moſt gladly rival his Grace.“ 

6 Your Lordſhip might do that without much trou- 
ble,“ cried he, not but tb rival Mr. Ainfley, would 
be a difficult taſk indeed.” 

5 17 Jack ſmiled, bowed, and ſwallowed the Lait gree- 

1 
t 4 One 6 'rephed he, * deters me. My 
notions are too refined ! Should the Duke marry Lad 
Henrietta, great part of her fortune at his dènth will 
devolve to his ſon—at Jeaſt I ſuppoſe fo—I would not 
be an enemy to Lord Oſmond's intereſt.“ 

We could hardly refrain from laughing at ſo ab- 
ſurd an anſwer, which was meant to infpire us with a 
high opinion of his generoſity. We obviated his li- 
cate ſcruples, andhe took leave of us to attend an ap- 
8 he had with-her Lady ſhip. E. 

HFlarkye, Ainſley,* cried Frederick, as he was re- 
tiring, if you do not carry her off, 1 ſhall ſuſped Ie 
veracity of what you told us.” 

: 1 He anſwered with a thouſand oaths that it was a 
a bl 

* 1 am. incredulity itſelf,” returned Muotagie'] 
prove it in the manner I have mentioned, and when 
1 pay my compliments of congratulation to Lady Hen- 
rictta Ainſley, I will demand your . for now 
doubting your atteſtation;? 


Ng « Laſt 
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1 Laſt night he informed Frederick, that the matter 
was ſettled : ſhe was to be ready at a fixed moment to 
go off with him, accompanied by a maid who indi- 
iputably was ens obo whole ſcheme. Montague 
and I were ſollicitous for the event, and kept — Jo 
concealed near the ſpot where the carriage waited. 
In half an hour after we had taken our fiand, we had 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing Lady, Henrietta, her attend- 
ant, and Jack, ſtep into the chaiſe, and drive off at a 
furious rate. . 1 

© 'This morning about eleven o'clock} I called in 
Groſvenor-Square.. The houſe was in great confuſion— 
Lord Davenport had jult ſent War kg Duke of 


his daughter's elopement, and the ſervant who carried 


the fatal intelligence, had given the alarm to his 
Grac:'s domeſtics. On ſeeing a chaiſe. drive to the 
door whilſt I waited for * I aſked the porter 
i my Lord Duke intended leaving London? The 
fellow anſwered in the affirmative, adding, he /uppoſed 
his Grace was going after Lady Henrietta Marchmont, 
who had run away from her friends. I affected great 


. aſtoniſhment, and enquired who went with her, and 


which way ſhe was gane? The man very communica- 
tively replied, Only her woman; that ſome of the 
maids heard Lady Henrietta's Abigail ſay yeſterday 
morning, in a jeſting manner, that ſhe hoped to be- 
come a great traveller, and ſee” Scotland ſoon; from 
whence it was conjectured that her Lady and ſelf had 
taken that road. ' 

On entering the Duke's apartment, I perceived 
that he was much diſcompoſed: however, he ſaid not 
a ſyllable of the affair to me, but in a few minutes 
apologized for being obliged to ſend me away, plead- , 


ing in excuſe ſudden buſineſs with Lord Davenport. 


Or with his daughter rather, my Lord!“ cried 1 
laughing, and made my bow. From Groſvenor- 
Square I came hither, to receive your thanks for the 
part I. had in ſpiriting Ainſley to do you ſuch an eſſen- 


| tial ſervice.? 


Sir Charles and Frederick joined us—we laughed at 
the ſtratagem, and unanimouſly hoped that Jack would 


. 
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make ſure of his miſtreſs before my father croſſes the 
Tweed. It would be horribly diſagreeable to her to 


return with her old, inſtead of her young lover. 1 


wonder what Suffolk will think of this coup de, of 
Jack's. I wiſh the low pride that can delight in ty- 
rannizing over a dependent, may meet with inceſſant 
mortifications! | 

Fail not to kiſs my worthy Lady Caroline's hand as 
my repreſentative - tell Lady Weſtbrook I preſume to 


love her tenderly, Adieu, my dear Sir James! I can 


never loſe fight of the favours I owe you, and fhail 


ever be, 


Your moſt grateful, 
And affectionate friend, 
OgnmoNxp. 
To Sir Charles MonTaGuUE. | 
Honoured Sir, 


| 
j 


I Write, by my Lord Duke's orders, toilaform you, 


that, as we were between Eaton and Buckden, the 


darkneſs of the night hindering us from obſerving that 


the linch pin of one of the hind wheels of his Grace's 
chaiſe had dropped out, and, the poſtillions turning 


ſhortly, the wheel flew off, and the carriage overſet. 
Unfortunately, my Lord Duke's rightleg was broken 
he remained ſo long in torture before we could procure 
a vehicle to convey him with any degree of eaſe to 


Buckden, (where we thought he, would be better ac- 
commodated than at Eaton, ) that bythe timehe reach- 


ed it, he was ſpeechleſs ; however, with the affiftance 
of proper remedies, we recovered him. A ſurgeon 


from Huntingdon attempred to ſet the bone—whether 
he has ſucceeded I know not the leg is dreadfully 
ſwelled, and my Lord complains of agonizing pain. 
His Grace was very impatient at being kept at an inn, 
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and inſiſted on our removing him this morning to his 
feat, which is a mile within Peterborough. e would 
not liſten to remonſtrance, and we were forced to 
obey. A litter was got, on which we laid him, and 
with all imaginable caution bronght him home ; but 
we were hardly arrived, when he perceived ſymptoms 
of the gout flying about his ſtomach—he has a high 
fever, and is, upon the whole, in a moſt alarming ſitu- 
ation. | | 

I diſpatched an expreſs from Buckden to Mr. A=—, 
defiring his attendance as ſoon as poſſible—the one 1 
now ſend with this to your honour, carries a letter to 
the ſame purport to Doctor W . 
My Lord conjures you, by every thing you hold 
dear, to pardon paſt animoſities, and allow him to ſee 
you—he has much to ſay, and tranſact, and fears he 
has but little time for either. He will be much oblig- 
ed to you to call on his lawyer, Mr. and beg 
of him to accompany you to Belfont. I muſt menti- 
on, that Lord Davenport, who was in the chaiſe with 


his Grace, received no injury from the accident, and, 
after ſeeing my Lord Duke put to bed, proceeded with 


reat haſte on his journey to Scotland. We heard on 
the road that Lady Henrietta was attended by a young 
officer; which intelligence added much to the two no- 
blemen's conſternation, and accelerated their ſpeed to 
overtake them. 
Where is my young Lord, Sir Charles? In what 
ſtrange land is he concealed at ſuch a juncture? The 
Duke ſeems afraid to repeat his name—yet I think he 
is apprehenſive of dying without making him atone- 
ment. For God's ſake, Sir, loſe not a moment! 

Lord Oſmond's intereſt is at take. 


I will trouble you no longer, but beg leave to ſub- 


ſcribe myſelf, with great reſpect, 
t Honoured Sir, 
Gat Your moſt dutiful, 


And obe dient humble ſervant, 
Jonx FxREBZOURNE. 
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To Lerd Os uoxp. 
Hasrrx to your father, my dear friend, who is 


impatient to be reconciled to you—to bury in one cor- 
dial embrace all injuries, and to hear from. your lips 
that he is forgiven, If ever man was repentant, the 
Duke is—he claſps his hands in an agony of deſpair ; 
he weeps, and execrates his late criminal condu&—he 
ſays you muſt inceſſantly pour curſes on his guilty. 
head, and that eternity has prepared tortures to com- 
pleat the vengeance you demand on him. He views 
the calamity Fe has met with, as a chaſtiſement from. 
heaven for the unjuſt part he was acting towards you 
and declares the pains he feels are nothing to thoſe he 
ſhall. encounter after death. Juſt now he called me to 
luis ide. E 
What would I not give Sir Charles,” cried he, 


to ſee my ſon to expire in his arms !—But 1 am un- 


worthy of that comfort — Death will have finiſhed my 


miſerable courſe, ere the amiable boy can be informed 


- : 


I told him you were in London, and would imme-- 
diately obey his ſummons. 5 | 

In London do you fay—is he fo near 
And now my coward heart fails at the thought of be- 
holding him Oh, Sir Charles! when I mult be 


quickly hurricd hence to account for the murder of a 


wife, how can I bear to meet the gentle reproaches of 


that wife, in the face of her Harry: His eyes, ſo 
like my ill-fated Laura's, will dart ten thouſand poni - 
ards to my ſoul- they will upbraid me with the cruel- 
ty ſhe experienced from me they will upbraid me with 
ſtretching my inhumanity towards her. beyond. the 
grave, in alienating my affections from. her ſon—in: 
abandoning him to the calamities of the world—nay,. 
in ſeeking to deprive him of the little I had no right to 
keep from him——Plunging into futurity, all my. 
crimes ſtand confeſſed to my BT Oy Laura's ſuf- 


| Ni unnatural part I have acted in reſpe&, of 
my child my only child, he. heavy on my conſeience 


— and! 
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—and the remembrance of my brutal converſation, 
Sir Charles, the laſt time I ſaw you, fills up the mea- 
ſure of my deſpair — I can have no conſolation 
"Let hell gape at once and ſwallow me—I cannot—1 
will not ſee Oſmond—he certainly diſclaims me !” 

I endeavoured to compoſe him aſked if he had 
ever found you of a vindiQtive turn? He interrupt- 


ed me 


©T have always found him generous and noble; but 


che has now ſuch'repeated injuries to look back on, that 


J dare not hope for his pardon. © You beſt know his 
diſpoſition—with ſhame I own, that I was ever uneaſy 


in his preſence, and kept him ſundered from me as 
much as poſſible. His countenance ſo ftrongly repre- 
fents his fainted mother's, that it continually. remind- 
ed me of my baſe treatment of her.” 


I offered many arguments to obviate his objection, 


and begged him to allow me to ſend for you. Free- 
Bourne, who was by, fell on his knees- 


For the love of God, my Lord,* exclaimed he 


with energy, * do not deny yourſelf the happineſs of 


ſeeing, the Marquis! If his features expreſs the leaſt 


reproach turn me that minute from your ſervice, 


loaden with every indignity that can be thought of. 


" Your Grace muſt be indeed a ſtranger to him, if you 
ſuſpect his tenderneſs !? | 


I with more than I can mention to ig my ſon, 
but Tam afraid of him. Sir Charles and you ſay I 
have no. reafon, from his benevolence——T will then 


throw afide my appichenſions, and give myſelf up to 
the pleature of expecting him. 


end directly, Sir 
Charles; and tell him, as he hopes to ſee me alive, 


to make haſte to Belfont—T long to claſp him in my 
arms to let looſe my ſorrow, my repentance on his 
boſom. “ 


You may judge, my deareſt Oſmond, with what 


| Joy I retired to obey him. —The Duke is dangerouſly 
ill; the gout has attacked his ſtomach, and his leg 

Was fo 15 

K Aid it, which from the violent ſwelling Was a 
1 difficult taſk to ellect, and an operation painful 


ly miſmanaged, as not to have Va ſet till 


W 
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enough, I think, to have killed him in his preſent 
ſituation. | 

T hope that you make yourſelf no further reproach- 


es How were you acceſſary to the misfortune? You 


knew nothing of the matter, till after the Duke left 
town; and it Budenall and Frederick ſought to pro- 
mote your intereſt, can you be blamed, whilſt you 
were ignorant of the meaſures they adopted for that 
purpoſe ? I will be hanged, if either of them have a 
ſcruple on the occaſion. They will tell you, your fa- 
ther had no buſineſs to make himſelf ridiculous, by 
ae, a young girl who evinced ſuch an averſion to 
im—that they meant to do him a ſervice, and pre- 
vent his head from refembling Actæon's —and a hun- 
dred other reaſons that I think not bad. Let things 
o as they will, you are rid of a mother-in-law for 
the preſent. Lord Davenport arrived too late in 
Scotland to hinder the validity of his daughter's mar- 
riage—He returned directly, paſſed half an hour at. 
Belfont, in which time he deplored his fate moſt rue- 
fully. He merits the trick the played him for con- 
ſtraining her to act ſo oppoſitely to her inclinations. 
He has juſt driven from the gate, and you may pro- 
bably meet him, as he does not return with ſo much 
expedition as he came down. | 
1 muſt write two lines to my Louiſa, and the ex- 
preſs waits. I am, my dear Oſmond, 


Truly yours, 


. CUARLEZ MoxTAGUE: 
6 - 1 
To Lady WzsTBROOK. Vs, 
| Wedneſday, Tue o'Clck. 


wy HEN you have read the two encloſed letters *, 
which, by Lord Oſmond's defire, and Sir Charles 


- Montague's, I fend for your, Lady Caroline's, and 


Sir James's peruſal, you will not be ſurpriſed, dear 
N en SLOT 1 Emily, 


* The two preceding letters. 
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Emily, at hearing that the Marquis has juſt ſet out 


for Peterborough. On receiving his friend's ſummons, 
he ordered his chaiſe. —He was much afflicted at the 


Duke's fituation. When he bade me adieu, 


© I never knew till within theſe three days, Lady 
Louiſa,” cried he, how dear he is to me —- My un- 


happy father ! I regret my paſt impatience towards 


you moſt ſenfibly.” 
Ah, what has not the Duke loſt, by depriving 


himſelf of the ſociety of this unparagon'd young 


man! | 
Lady Mortimer, and Julia, have promiſed to.occu- 


py places in my box this evening at Drury-Lane.. 


Almeria is confined by a ſlight indiſpoſition, and La- 


dy Pemberton ſtays at. home with her. I am to call 
on our ſweet friend, and carry her to the play-houſe.. 
As ſoon as I hear from Belfont, I will wr.ce again. 


In the. mean while, believe me, dear Lady Weſtbrook, 
| Much yours,, | 


To Lady WE3STBROOK.. 
A.quaster after twelve: 


SLEEP is baniſhed from my eyes, and I muſt bu - 
ſy myſelf in making you a partaker of my happineſs— 
I went early to Portman-Square ;, and, defirous of en-. 
quiring after Almeria, left my carriage, and was ſhewn. 
into the eating-room, where I found. only Lady Pem-- 


berton and her two daughters. I perceived they were 


acquainted with the accident. which had befallen the 
Duke, and with his dangerous ſituation, but ignorant 
of Sir Charles's having been ſent- for. I mentioned 
nothing of it even to Tulia. Sir Charles had given me 


no directions how to act, and I thought it would make 
no. difference, if ſhe remained in the dark à few hours 


beſides to ſay a truth, I was afraid to truſt myfelf 5 
f N * 


Louisa Moxtacve.. 
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the ſubj ect, leſt by ſome unguarded word I might let 
drop a hint that the Marquis was m England ;. and 1 
dreaded nothing ſo much, well knowing what commo- 
tion I ſhould. raife in her breaſt, and how ſeverely I 
ſhould be chid for my duplicity with her. | 
We were ſtepping into the coach, when Lord Pem- 
berton and Mr. Montague walked to. the door. 

Where is Sir Charles, Lady Louiſa ? cried my 
Lord. | 

« He left town a few days ago,” replicd I. 

That is curſedly unlucky !” 

* Do you want him, my Lord?“ 

© I was in hopes he would have gone down to Pe- 
terborough, and prevailed on Weſtmorland to be re- 
conciled to his ſon—Ofmond is unfortunate—1I fear the 
Duke will keep his word.“ 

© No doubt of it Why ſhould he not exemplify 
as much firmneſs in his reſolutions as you do? Iuflexi- 
bility is one of your virtues, Lord. Pemberton—here 
is an inſtance of the ſame ſhining quality in another; 
pray admire it If pity is foreign to the Duke's na- 
ture, Sir Charles's rhetoric would be loſt on him.“ 

He looked-abaſhed, but tried to turn my words into 
ridicule. The gentlemen entered the houſe, and we 
proceeded to the theatre. During our drive, Julia 
condemned herſelf inceſſantly for not admitting of 
Lord Oſmond's return, when he ſapplicated that 
favour ip 

His preſence at ſuch a: ſeaſon might be very ne- 
ceſſary,” cried ſhe ;—* but with the. beſt. intentions in 
the world, I am always wrong !? 

I ſaid, I was convinced the Duke would do nothing 
contrary to the intereſt of Lord Oſmond. She wept 
and replied, it would have been happy for him, had 
they never met. | | wa 

Lady Mortimer and Lady Seymour were in the box, 
when we entered it. Lord. Seymour and Mr. Biſhop 
came to us. ſoon after, and placed themſelves on each 
ſide of me. As I ſat immediately behind Lady Mor- 
timer,, I had an opportunity of telling her, in a ſhort 

4 whiſper, 
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whiſper, that Oſmond was gone down to Belfont, at 
his father's requeſt. 

© Thank God!“ exclaimed ſhe: I ſuppoſe; then, 
Sir Charles will be back immediately—this night per- 
haps I long to hear” 

I obſerved that Julie looked at us with a penetrat- 
ing eye I drew off, and prevented further diſcourſe 
op the ſubject. Lady Mortimer took the hint—1 
heard her ſay, in a low voice to Julia, 

* What! a dolefu] countenance till ?=You per- 
ceive ſome of my wiſhes. concerning the Dake have at 
length happily taken effect —— may you not naturally 
conclude that the others I have formed will be crown- 
ed with equal ſucceſs ? 

At the end of the third act the door mental judge 
of my ſurprize at ſeeing Sir Charles Montague ſtep in- 
to the box— l am ſvre, if thoſe around took notice of 
my face, they muſt have ſuppoſed that he detected me 
in ſomething not right. I could not help ſaying, 
Good God! what is the matter ? He ſtole his finger 
to his mouth. 1 underſtood the ſign, and was ſilent. 
Lady Mortimer, no doubt, was anxious to ſpeak with 
him; but, left {he ſhould alarm her ſiſter, aſſumed an 
air of compoſure, and endeavoured to carry her atten- 
tion to the oppoſite boxes, by ſome remarks ſhe made. 

Sir Charles caught an inſtant without being overheard, 
to tell me not to be uneaſy——that he had delightful 
news for me—and enquired if my friend knew of his 
journey to Belfont ? I replied in the negative. Two 
minutes after, Julia ſaid, the pleaſure of ſeeing him 
was unexpected that 1 had informed her he was ab- 
ſent from London. 

] am but juſt returned to it,” anſwered he.—* This 
is fad weather for the country, my Lord,” addreſſing 
himſelf to Seymour: * even Surry looks miſerably as 
you travel through it!“ 

Sir Charles took his ſeat behind me, and on Lord 
Seymour's leaving the box (to join ſome Ladies 'with 
whom he remained till the play was nearly over), lean- 
ed his head pretty cloſe to yy car, and ſpoke as 
follows: 


Some 


rity to adminiſter conſolation to me 
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Some hours after I had ſent away the expreſs to 
Oſmond, I perceived that the Duke became very 
wretched. e at one time avowed great apprehenſion 
of his ſon's refuſing to approach him—he bewailed 
the occaſion he had given him for doing fo, and work- 
ed himſelf into an agony that I really thought would 


terminate his exiſtence. From this notion, he fell in- 


to another that diſturbed him equally. He declared 


' Oſmond was too humane to reject the ſummons of a 


dying parent, however vile that parent's conduct had 
been -— | 

© Yes he will come, Sir Charles,” cried he, but in 
what manner ſhall J look up to him ?—The innumera- 
ble wrongs I have heaped upon him will ruſh through 
my brain—they will oppreſs my heart, and, before L 
can pronounce a petition for pardon—-I ſhall be no 
more. Oh, muſt not Oſmond think that I am 
only frightened at the horrors. of death —that, were 


life lent me a little longer, I ſhould. again relapſe ?— 


Montague, you know not all the cruelty I have prac- 
tiſed towards him—you know not what cauſe he has to- 
deſpiſe me—nor how juſtly I deſpair of conciliating 
his affection in my laſt moments!“ 


I trove to appeaſe his mind. All J urged had no 


effet—his conflicts were inſupportable.” 


Could I compenſate in any ſhape, Sir Charles, for 
what is paſt, I would convince him how ſincere is my 
repentance—then ſhould I without torture behold my 
ſon—but it is not in my power, and I muſt ſubmit to 
the moſt dreadful fate a man can brook—T muſt ſee 
him, whom I have injured, trying through mere cha- 
mult receive 
that favour at his hands, and be debarred the ſatisfac - 
tion of repaying his goodneſs- Can leaving him my 


eſtates demonſtrate any, tenderneſs—Will not Oſmond 
"ſay, '* Unworthy Weſtmorland !——the fortune you 


could make , no further uſe of—rather than beſtow it 
on ſome wretched foundling, you bequeathed to your 
ſon'—he will marry the angel Julia, and carry to his 


bridal bed this refletion—from my unnatural father's 


Oh, Oſmond ! ! 
that 


diſſolution ſprings my happineſs !— 
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that you could read what paſſes this moment in that 


father's heart !? 

He turned away his head, and I retired from the 
bed—In about a couple of hours he called me to him, 
Montague, the Almighty, in compaſſion, Has inſpi- 
red me with a thought that affords comfort—Perhaps, 
if I make conceſſions to the Pemberton*'s—if I humbly 
entreat them to beſtow Lady Julia on my Henry, they 


will forget the feuds which have ſubſiſted between us, 


and aiſeat to my requeſt !* Indeed, my Lord,” cried 
I, *I tlink it very probable—try at leaſt, If your 
Grace ſucceeds, you will more than recompenſe the 
Marquis for all he has endured. Had he paſſed years 
of ſlavery had he gone through the ſevereſt hardſhips 
this life is ſubje& to, and at length obtained ſuch a 
creature as Julia Herbert, he would poſſeſs a treaſure 
equivalent to his ſufferings.” 1 

I am too ſenſible, Montague, replied he, ,* of the 
inſult I gave her in permitting the generous, diſinter- 
eſted letter ſhe ſent. me, to go unnoticed—Oh, that 
her family may ſuffer me to atone for it !' 

I was aſtoniſhed, and Legged of him to explain him- 
ſelf— He deſired Freebourne to bring him his pocket- 
book—The Duke opened it, and put a letter (which 
J have about me, and will ſhew you at a more conve- 
nient time) into my hands. The characters were Ju- 
lia's. I read it with a good deal of ſurprize, and ſaid, 


L wiſhed to be allowed to keep ita few Jays for your 


peruſal—he anſwered J was at liberty to do ſo. | 
. © Ts not ſuch a girl,“ demanded his Grace, who can 


ſacrifice her paſſion for the welfare of the man ſhe loves, 


deſerving of happineſs ?—What a brute have I been! 


M I might yet die in peace, could I ſee her 


the wife of Oſmond—to have my children in my arms 


Qinſtead of reproaches, to re-eive their thanks Great 


God! what a change ſhould. L experience from my 


preſent feelings — Sweet Julia !-—in form and. mind 


you are unparalleled in truth— 
titled to call you his! | | 
He ordered implements for writing to be brought 


to him, and with great. difficulty he penned a letter 


and only Oſmond is en- 


7 


to 


,, x 
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to Lady Dowager Pemberton. When he had finiſh- 
ed, 

* Now, Sir Charles,” cried he, * give me an inſtance 
of your friendſhip—ſet off directly for London—if you 
meet Oſmond, inſiſt on his returning with -you—tell 
him I command him not to come to Belfont, till I can 


bear his preſence with ſome degree of compoſure— aſ- 


ſure him that my whole heart 1s his—but that, unleſs 
he brings with him an angel of peace, who ſhall be my 
interceſſor, his approach muſt be dreadful to me 
Tender this letter to Lady Pemberton exert all your 
influence with her to read it, and to grant me the bleſ- 
ing I ſollicit— aſſail her humanity, my friend, with 
ſupplications— conjure her to reflect how neceſſary to 
her daughter's feiicity it is, that ſhe ſhould yield to 
your perſuaſion— Convince Lord Pemberton that I 
would write to entreat his concurrence alſo—but that 
I am exhaufted from the effort I have made in addreſ- 
ing Lady Pemberton—Deſire Harry to plead his own 
cauſe—1f they object to having the nuptial ceremony 


performed without previouſly determining about ſettle- 


ments, and executing marriage-deeds; let Oſmond 
leave with them a carte blanche, to be filed up as Lord 
Pemberton pleaſes They may think it right to have 
my ſignature as well as my ſon's at the bottom, ſuppo- 


ſing I might recover that poiat ſhall produce no de- 
0 | a : 


C Again the Duke took up a pen, and wrote his 
name on a ſheet of paper — he preſented it to 
8 — f | | 
Give this to Harry—it may help to aſſure him that 
my repentance is ſincere. On you, my kind, compaſ- 
ſionate friend, I depend for comfort. Montague, 
ſuffer me to embrace my ſon and daughter in eight and 
forty hours—I can allow you no more time- 
and yet how can I expect it !—'The hour is unſea- 
ſonable for travelling - Frecbournęe, what o'clock is 
Fo 

© He anſwered, Something after two. 

* Ah! cried the Duke, I have already interfered 
greatly with your repoſe—retire to reſt, Sir Os 
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gan my journey, 
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for the preſent, and go on your charitable errand to 
gratify a dying old man at eight or nine o'clock. —1 


will, as fervently as I can, beſeech Heaven to prolong 


my exiſtence till you return.” 


* I told him I did not require reſt, and would de- 
part immediately, if I could get polt-horſes from the 
town.“ 5 | 


© Freebourne ſaid there old be much time loſt be- 


fore it could be done —that he would recommend to 


me to go to bed, promiſing that my chaiſe ſhould be 
ready G ſeven o'clock, 

J went into Doctor W—'s apartment, and, after 
ſome apologies for diſturbing him, begged he would 
inform me whether he thought the Duke could live 
three days? 

He aſſured me, that, though he was ſo ill as to 
leave him in doubt of his recovery, he ſaw no imme- 


diate danger of death; but rather ſuppoſed, from the 


natural ſtrength of his conſtitution, that his complaints 
would find ſubje& to work upon for many days. Was 


his mind leis agitated, Sir Charles,” cried lic, * T ſhould 
have hopes of him; but, torn as he is by tumultuous af. 
fections, all remedies Joſe their power, and his diſorder 


is irritated,” 

© Freebourne was faithful to his word : at the ap- 
pointed hour my chaiſe was ready. Before I left Bel- 
font I entered the Duke's chamber; Dr. W. had juſt 
quitted it. His Grace reached out his hand to me. 


I find myſelf refreſhed, dear Montagne,” ſaid he, 


] haye had ſome ſleep. W. thinks my fever leſs vio- 
lent ; and I preſume to truſt that J ſhall ſee my chil- 
dren to-morrow night — Dear Sir Charles, let me 


not be ditappointed. Again I repeat, all my reliance 


is on your friendſhip.” | 
© T toid him 1 would do all that man could to accom- 


'pliſh his defire ; and entreated he would keep his ſpi- 


rits compoſed, and reſt ſatisfied in the idea of enjoying 
for many years the ſociety of Oſmond and. his Julia, 
I bade him adieu, ſtepped into the carriage, and be- 


4 I met 
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1 met Oſmond near Hatfield. You may ſuppoſe 
he paid implicit obedience to his father's commands, 
and returned to town with me on the commiſſion we 
were ſent, without much reluctance. We drove to 
Cumberland ſtreet, and changed our apparel—— The 
ſervants told us you were juſt gone to the play ——Ol- 
mond and I agreed, that it would be beſt he ſhould 
remain at our houſe, till I diſcovered what: ſucceſs our 


enterprize would bave, He was apprehenſive only of 


giving Julia occaſion to regret his unexpected appear- 
ance, ſhould her friends continue inexorable; as it 
would ſerve to renew all her ſufferings, and might 
reduce her to the fituation ſhe was in at Windlor. 
Hence you will know, that we were ignorant of her 
—_ of your party. 

* I luckily found Lord Pemberton in Portman- 
ſquare, and no ſtranger preſent (I cannot call Frede- 
rick Montague one). I delivered my embaſſy, and 
was beyond my hopes moſt graciouſly received. I 
could ſcarcely credit my ſenſes, when I heard Pember- 
ton exclaim, or PILL 

By Heaven TI am rejoiced !——Julia ſhall yet be 
happy!“ He ſollicited his mother in my friend's be- 
half with an energy that ſurpaſſed mine. Lady Pem- 
berton ſaid, as the Duke was ſo ſuppliant Julia ſo 
mach attached to the Marquis—and he really fo every 
way deſerving of her, ſhe could offer no farther obiec- 
tioa to their union. Pemberton afked where Lord 
Oſmond was ? - 

At my houſe,” ſaid I, waiting in all the torture 
of ſuſpenſe.” 

Let us haſten to him, ' cried he“ but I muſt 
give orders, Madam, that your Ladyſhip ſhould be 
denied to every one who comes Suffolk the unfor- 
tunate Suffolk, will probabably be at your door this 
evening. 

Pray inform me, Sir Charles,“ ſaid Lady Pember- 
ton, © who was the maik that attended my daughter 


ſo cloſely on the night of your ball ? 


Lord Oſmond, Madam, replied 1: Lady Julia 
believed him a {ranger to ber.“ +387 
Y T4 EEC: Perhaps 
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Perhaps ſhe was not ſo credulous as you imagined !' 
exclaimed her Ladyſhip laughing: * you and I, my 
friend, have a long account to ſettle when we are more 
at leifure— but hates, Pemberton to the Marquis, and 
conduct him-hither,?  - >: 4 | 3 * 

A few minutes carried us to Cumberland ſtreet 
We found Oſmond with Lord Beaumont, who had 
called to enquire whether you had received any tidings 
from me, and was endeavouring to inſpire his compa- 
nion with conſidence; for our friend had acquainted 
him with the manner in which he was eircumſtau— 
ced. = | 
* I congratulate you, .cried my Lord, on our en- 
trance: I foreſee good news—here is the brother of 
your Julia!” Hp 1 331 

Pemberton flew to Oſmond, and embraced him— 
he begged he would pardon his late behaviour, and 
pegs, 52 his friendſhip: as frankly as he with pleaſure 
gave ſulia to his arms. Never did I behold any one 
more amazed than the Marquis—he ſeemed torpid for 
ſome ſeconds—at laſt, recovering himſelf, he expreſſed 
many acknowledgments to Lord Pemberton for ſuch a 
proof of eſteem, and aſſured him he ſhould ever find 
him zealous to promote Lady Julia's happineſs, and 
deſerving of his Lordſhip's regard. He aſked if he 
might not be permitted to attead Lady Julia ? 

* You mult check your impatience a little,” replied 
Pemberton: * ſhe is gone to the play with Lady Louiſa 
Montague; but my mother is anxious to embrace your 
Lordſhip.“ 7 7? 
My uncle accompanied us back to Portman-ſquare 
Lady Pemberton met Oſmond with the tendernels 
due to one who is ſoon to become her ſon.— She en- 
treated him to impute her paſt refuſal of his alliance to 
the ridiculous pique that ſubſiſted between the Duke 
and her family, which from his Grace's example the 
bluſhed to reflect on. The Marquis poured forth an 
effuſion of gratitude for her kindneſs, that affected her 
not a little. . / 

© You have all acted,” cried I, much to the Duke's 


ſatisfaction—now comes my part. His Grace hopes. 
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to behold Oſmond and his fair bride to-morrow night 
his laſt words to me were, Montague, let me not 
be diſappointed.“ Lady Pemberton—my Lord—do 
you not wiſh that he ſhould ſee his ſon in his dying mo- 
ments? And yet he will deny himſelf- that comfort, 
unleſs he ſees his daughter at the ſame time. Is it ne- 
ceſſary, that to wait the tedious cuſtom of making new 
cloaths, new furniture, beſpeaking jewels, equipages, 
and a catalogue of nonſenſical vanities, a man's laſt 
hour ſhould be rendered miſerable ? + 

Buy no means, they ſaid—they would do whatever 
lay in their power to gratify the Duke.” et e 

+ Olmond thanked them gracefully ; and, pre- 
ſenting the paper his father and himielf had figned 
to Pemberton, told him, that, as drawing marriage - 
articles would require more time than could be given 
on ſo preſſing an occaſion, he mult beg the favour of 
his Lordſhip to have that paper filled in a manner con- 
ſonant to Lady Julia's intereſt, and only implorcd he 

would keep in remembrance that his father poſſeſſed a 
rery large fortune. When he returned to London, 
he meant, in the formal method, to have writings EX. 
cuted which ſhould ratify the terms his name ſtood to. 
Lord Pemberton aſked his mother to allow him 
o tranſact that bufineſs according to his inclination? 

6 Certaialy l' ſhe anſwered. | 

„ Pardon me, my Lerd,? cried he, © for what I do 
ut thus I diſpoſe of the paper'—and he threw it 
nto- the fire. There is nothing that might not be 
eft to the honour of a man, XA would willingly 
ave given up ſuch a fortune ns the Duke's to have 
gained Julia—No more on this head—make in your 
wn time what ſettlement you pleaſe !?“ 

* Your generoſity, dear Pemberton,” exclaimed Oſ- 
nond, is very noble: and I ſhall certainly demon- 
rate my afſcetion for Lady Julia in a' way that her 
ends mult approve — Will your Ladyſhip then per- 
dit me to hope (with her conſent) that I ſhall intro- 
uce her to my father as his daughter to-morrow 


ght!“ 


Moſt 


Lady Pemberton. 
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« Moſt readily, my Lord !' anſwered Lady Pember- 
ton—He kiſſed her hand 5 
Return, dear Madam, the ſame reply to another 
ſupplication, and my happineſs will ſurpaſs a mortal's 
— Prevail on Julia to let the ceremony be performed 
this evening— a licence can be procured, and a Cler- 
yman in waiting, againſt ſhe returns,” 
© Oh, thou uncouſcionable creature !? exclaimed 
© Your Ladyſhip muſt perceive the neceſſity of my re. 
queſt We can ſet out early to-morrow for Belfont ; 
otherwiſe our journey will be greatly delayed-- Lord 
Pemberton, is the Biſhop of — in town? 
I am ſure he will gladly attend on ſo joyful an occafion 


Will you accompany me to him?“ 


With all my. heart,” replied Pemberton: I ſaw 
him this very day, and hope we ſhall find him at 
home.“ Oſmond ſnatched up his hat, and was eager 
to be gone : but Lady Pemberton interfered, and de- 
clared that nine o'clock to-morrow morning would be 
time enough for the performance of the ceremony 
they might ſet out i»:mediately afterwards, and reach 
Belfont with great caſe at night, travelling poſt, aud 
making no delay on the road. |, 4 1/0. | 
_ ©, Olmond aſked, if he might preſume to beg of her 
Ladyſhip aud Lady Almeria to go down with them! 
She regretted that it was not in their power, alleging 
that Almeria was too much indiſpoſed to leave home, 
and ſhe could not quit her. He expreſſed infinite. con- 
cern at being deprived of ſuch a pleaſure, and at. the 
occaſion of it. He turned to Pemberton, and made 
him the like entreaty : he anſwered, he would have 


the honour to attend him. My good Lord Beau- 


mont, cried the Marquis, you have often ſought to 
alarm me, by owning yourſelf my rival—yet 1 am 
bold enough to wiſh that your Lordſhip's regard for 
Lady Julia may never decreaſe—and that I may find 
her power ſufficient to induce you to accompany us te 
Peterborough.” FEE aps | * 
Lou are a fine fellow truly !* replied Lord Beau 
mont; and ſo you deſire that I ſhould die with. en 
| vy ! 


hc A 
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vy !—Mo, no, Oſmond, I muſt be excuſed—take her 
from me at once, or you may have cauſe to dread the 
effects of ſo ardent, ſo yourhful a paſſion as mine.“ 

On Oſmond's urging his petition, he told him ſe- 
riouſly, he could not be ſo happy, as he was obliged + 
on Friday to go down to Bagſhot for a werk. 

* My deareſt Frederick,“ faid the Marquis, taking 
his hand, © you were my companion in aftliction— ne- 
ver ſhall I forget the trouble I gave you— nor your 
humanity—let me hope that you will alſo be a witneſs 
of my joy, and make one in our party to-morrow.? 

I will ſee you married, my Lord,” cried Frederick; 
that . pratificati®n I muſt have but you know how I 
am cireumſtanced, and that it is impoſſible for me to 
leave town at preſent.” £0 
Pemberton and Oſmond propoſed departing in 
queſt of the Biſhop, and a licence.” 

We ſhall find you here on our return, Montague?“ 
cried Pemberton. 

Not unleſs you ſtay a great while,” faid I. 

* We fhall take a hackney-coach,* anſwered he, 
* and make the fellow drive as if he was eſcaping from 


the devil. I would not have Julia come in our ab- 


ſence for a thouſand pounds. Should ſhe do fo, I im- 
plore that no perſon may inform her of what has hap- 
pened. She thinks I have behaved cruelly in this af- 
fair——let me embrace the opportunity to re- iuſtate 
myſelf in her affections, by ſurprizing her with the 
felicity that awaits her But where are you go- 
ing, Sir Charles? To join the Ladies at the play,“ 
replied J. There it is! — you will deſtroy my 
ſcheme.” | Fe 
Not 1—T ſhall tel] her nothing—allow me how- 
ever to acquaint my wie” | 
* Aye, and the will acquaint Julia.” 
© You are miftaken— ſhe can keep a fecret.? 
© Swear, then, upon your honour, that Julia ſhall 
not thraugh your means arrive at the Jeait knowledge 
of Oſtzonl's being in London, or of our having con- 
ſented to their marriage.“ : | 
N I did 
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© ] did as he deſired; and we ſallied forth on our 
different errands, leaving Lady Pemberton, Almeria, 
Lord Beaumont, and Frederick, ſitting down to 
whiſt.“ | Eg Rd 

The fourth a& was nearly over when Sir Charles 
finiſhed—At the concluſion of it, Lady Mortimer 
leaned back, and with a farcaſtic countenance aſked 


him what he thought of the performance he had been 


ſpectator to? He laughed—* I hope the dencament 
will be happy, Sir Charles?“ cried ſhe. © I cheriſh 


that hope, my Lady,“ he anſwered ; I called in Port- 


man-ſquare an hour ago, end . my Lady Pemberton 
deſired I would beg the favour of your Ladyſhip to 
return with Lady Julia and my wife to ſupper there.” 

1 cannot, indeed !” ſaid ſhe - my Lord expects 
three gentlemen to ſpend the evening with him, and 
he will be diſappointed, if I do not affiſt to entertain 
them promiſed not to wait the farce.* 

The play was no ſooner ended, thar one of her ſer- 
vants announced at the box door, that her chair was 
ready. Mr. Biſhop preſented his hand, and led her 
out. As the paſſed us, I overheard Sir Charles tell 
her, not to retire early, for he would viſit her and 
Lord Mortimer before he reſted.— I was very impatient 
to be gone; and felt much ſatisfaction when Lady 
Seymour declared, that there was ſuch confuſion in 
getting away from Drury-Lane on a full night, that 
ſhe never ſtaid till the houſe broke up. Lord Sey- 
mour went out to ſee for their carriage mine had 
been ordered very ſoon, and I aſked Julia if ſhe was 


extremely ſollicitous to ſee the Wedding-Ring 2—elſe 


we would retire then, She aſſured me, that ſhe was 
willing to attend me whenever I pleaſed. tt 
As we were returning, Julia enquired of Sir Charles, 
whether he had heard any account of the Duke? 
Only that he is dangerouſly ill,“ cried he: his 


ſituation muſt be deplorable I think !” 


He waved the ſubje&—which ] dare ſay ſurprized, 


and mortified her, When the coach ſtopped in Port- 


man-ſquare, how was I agitated !—'The door opened, 
and Lord Pemberton flew to hand us out. 0 
Have 
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Have you ſucceeded, my Lord ? demanded Sir 
r Charles. | 
, Jo my heart's content!” replied Pemberton: I 
am not ten minutes arrived.” Ty 
Is any, thing the matter brother?“ cried Julia. 
© No, my dear.“ , | 
As we entered the hall, ſhe exclaimed, 
© I am convinced that ſome ſtrange affair has hap- 
pened !—Why did you run out of the houſe ſo preci- 
pitately to meet us ?—Perhaps my mother—or Alme- 
ria'— Be at reſt, they are both well I was eager to 
inform you that —— Mournies has eloped with a coun- 
tryman of hers.—Let us 50 up ſtairs; Lady Pember- 
ton will give you the whole ſtory.” 
© Lord, brother, how abſurd'!* 
© You will be peeviſh, Julia,“ cried he, as we aſ- 
cended, no doubt, when you perceive who is impa- 
tiently waiting for you in the drawing -room.” 
The Duke of Suffolk, I ſuppoſe I but I ſhall 
preſerve my temper by ayoiding him.“ ; 
Upon my ſoul, you ſhall not I call me tyranni- 


O05 « = t% - = @ 


2 A. 


© Eal—unfeeling—what you pleaſe—T have been uſed to 
1 hoſe epithets from you—and will hear them once 
id ore. Aſter this night, I ſhall moleſt you no further. 
nt Whe was making to her apartment—— but he led her 
1 Bak -- 7 
in Do not be perverſe, Julia—I ſwear by all that is 
1 ered, I will conduct your lover to your dreſſing- room, 
4 you fly thither!“ e PLEL | 
£ She bluſhed with anger, and told him, he was cer- 
ie unly. very cruel ! | . 1 
„ | © AYE, aye, I knew it'—he threw open the drawing- 
dom door—* and now for the reſt, barbarous, tyranni- 
hy iP —— She liftened not to him—her attention was en- 
roſſed by another obje&t.—Emily, what pen can de- 
his nbe her appearance when ſhe ſaw Oſmond at her feet 


ine muſt fail in the attempt - Aſtoniſhment— joy | 


ed, Tear, were blended in her countenance, and, beau- 
rt- fully as I have ſeen her look, ſhe was then more 
. ning than ever. The emotions of her ſoul were 

| O too 
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effable grace to receive him 
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too violent ſhe fainted and gave us great cauſe to 
think that the jeſt had been carried far enough to turn 
aur delight into grief —it was ſo difficult a taſk to re- 
cover her, that at one time I really imagined her 
breath had flown for ever. Lady Pemberton ws 
dreadfully alarmed Lord Pemberton execrated his 
ridiculous folly and Oſmond ſeemed within one de- 


bret only of diſtraction— The reſt of us were flying 


ackwards and forwards to get volatiles, drops, &c. 
&c. &c. ſcarcely knowing what we ordered, or brought 
for her relief Confuſion never reigned more trium- 


phantly than it did this evening in Port man- ſquare for 


more than a quarter of an hour. At length we were 

reſtored to peace fhe opened her eyes, and, on find- 

ing herſelf in the arms of her Henry, exclaimed, 
My friends are implacable your father has my 


promiſe— Emily writes that Sedley is no aſſumed name 


— Hedley then is a falſe friend !—truſt him no more, 
my deareſt Oſmond !' | 
Sir Charles forced the Marquis to retire with him, 


that ſhe might have time to calm her ſpirits, and be 


informed of their happineſs— and that he might regain 
a ſhare of compoſure, for he was exceedingly affected. 
In a few minutes ſhe became tranquil, and Lord Pem- 
berton cautiouſly acquainted her with the circumſtances 
that had happened—ſhe raiſed herſelf from the ſofa on 
which ſhe was reclined—ſhe claſped heri hands, and 


with an-edifying fervour returned thanks to Heaven. 


On Lord Oſmond's entrance, ſhe ſtood up with in- 
He preſſed her to his 
boſom. © I have betrayed great weakneſs, my Lord, 
cried ſhe; -* but I have been indiſfpoſed—T am eaſily 
overcome'—He interrupted her, and begged ſhe would 
not by apologies deſtroy the happineſs he felt in think- 
ing that her agitation aroſe from. aſſection. 

Lord Pemberton told her there was no delaying the 
ceremony that was to confirm her Oſmond's beyond the 
next morning. She looked ſhocked— Surely, not 


+ to-morrow, my Lord !* exclaimed ſhe ;—* you cannot 
mean it ſhould be performed to-morrow ! 
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To - morrow indeed, my Julia !* cried the Marquis 
— For Heaven's ſake do not refuſe! Confider tlie 
condition my father is in every moment how precious! 
—deny not the dying requeſt of % father!“ 

His unfortunate ſituation, my Lord, affets me 
ſenſibly ; but do not let us ſhed tears of ſorrow on our 
marriage—A wedding and a funeral ſhould never be 
paired ! —Tel] the Duke we cannot think of happineſs 
whilft he is in mifery—that reaſon muſt be grateful to 
him ! | 

The preſent hours are propitions—if we do not 
profit of them, we may never again find ſuch— Should 
my father live (and I fincerely Rive he will), he may 
once more be cruel—You know he is capricious—and 
having a petition he ſo humbly, ſo ardently implores, 
rejected, muſt offend him it will probably diſpoſe him 
to revoke his preſent good intentions.” 

She ſaid ſhe had no fears of the ſort, and appealed 
to Lady Pemberton whether it would not be better to 
wait a month or two ?—Ofmond ſhewed ſome impa- 
tience—he exclaimed, Good God, Lady Julia, a 
month or two!” He ſeemed afraid of Lady Pember- 
ton's anſwer ; however, ſhe ſoon relieved hip. 

My dear, cried her Ladyſhip, you are yet to 
learn, that, ualeſs you accompany your friend to Bel- 
font, his father will not ſee him; which is an indiſpu- 
table argument for your compliance - But, were yon 
exempt from this obligation, ſure it would be the 
height of barbarity not to gratify a dying perſon who 
wiſhes to have the comfort of atoning for a fault —1 
will mention another reaſon, that, no Jada: mult carry 
ſufficient weight with you—lf your nuptials are poſt- 
poned, the unhappy Suffolk, on finding that Lord 
Oſmond is returned, will be outrageous— Much diſtreſs 
will he occafion you—We ſhall hear every day of ſome 
new quarrel, till at length that one of them has drop - 
tere you are Lady Oſmond, he can have no 

8 hopes, and will through neceſſity then be v 
re R. N a 
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This had a better effect on her than any thing She 
was ſilent — ; 

' © Indeed, my ſweet Julia,“ ſaid Lord Beaumont, 
you deviate a little from your own ſenſible character 
in making one objection Why reluctant to oblige the 
man desde and whoſe tried attachment to you de. 
mands every requital you can beſtow ?? 

We will leave Oſmond,” exclaimed her brother, 
to prevail on her to conſent with pleaſure—conſent ſhe 
poſitively muſt -- He is in poſſeſſion of the licence, and 
the Biſhop of W. has promiſed to be here at nine 
o'clock to-morrow morning. Let us go down ſtairs 
where a collation is waiting. If they chuſe ſupper, 

they will join us; but when I was a lover, I had 
ſcarcely any appetite.” | ; 

We repaired to the eating-room—dumb waiters were 
placed, and the ſervants dimmiſſed. Lady Pemberton 
regretted her brother's abſence from London at this 
criſis. I bleſſed the circumſtance, as a favour orda in- 
ed by Providence, though I durſt not fay ſo. Her 

Ladyſhip alſo regretted, that ſhe was unable to attend 
Julia to Peterborough. To own the truth, I have 
always been taught to look on the Duke as ſo terrible 
a man, cried Almeria, that, if I was well enough 
to. accompany my ſiſter, I believe I ſhould imagine 
myſelf carried to the houſe of a great giant—and ſhould 
expect to be devoured every mſtant—I can never 
never be cordial to him !* - | 

This is the misfortune of an early prejudice !?. cried 
Lady Pemberton. You muſt conquer it; or I ſhall 
appear culpable in my own eyes, for having given riſe 
to it. I am diſtreſſed about my poor Julia to go down 

without a female companion.— | | 
© Louifa,* ſaid Almeria, you are not afraid of 
the Duke; I beg you will pay him a viſit with Ju- 
„ | WY 
LI anſwered that I would very readily ; but Sir Char- 
les 2 8 he was apprehenſive of my e ſo 
far with the expedition they would be obliged to 
to ſay nothing of the diſagreeable ſcene that ener 

| | awaite 


- £ 


Co 
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ge ¶ awaited them at Belfont. The Duke's death,” added 
Sir Charles, might afford a ſpectacle I could wiſh 

ont, M Louiſa to avoid in = preſent ſituation.” - 

\Qer The ſame reaſon holds good in reſpect of my wife,” 

the returned Lord Pemberton: there is no neceſſity that 

de. either of them ſhould be expoſed to danger I am ſure 
my ſiſter would not deſire it !? Ms ö | 

her, © That I am convinced of,” replied Lady Pember- 

* the M ton. Perhaps Caroline will go!“ EY 

and What, leave her little William, Madam ?—Oh no! 

nine if ſhe does, ſhe will prove her affection for Julia to be 

airs great indeed!“ 

per, In leſs than half an hour Lord Oſmond came down 

had MY with a much happier countenance than ever I faw him 


wear. | | 
vere Well, cried Pemberton, have you prevailed ? 
rton To- morrow makes me bleſt !' he exclaimed. 
this And where is Julia ? | 
ain- ! * Retired to her-apartment—I have, with difficulty 
Her detained her even this ſhort while from it.“ | 
tend I left the table, and went up to her. I found her 


nave giving Mournies orders for their journey. 
riblt And is it true, Ledy Louiſe,” cried ſhe, dat we 
ugh I} are going to de Duc de Weſtmorlond's ?? 
Fn Aye, ſaid I; © your Lady will be married to- 
wuld Y morrow to Lord Oſmond to the man, Mournies, who 
r has cauſed ſo much diſturbance tothis family — who was 


held in abhorrence yeſterday by Lord and Lady Pem- 
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ried berton!ꝰ | | | | 
hall Saint Joſeph le wat ſtrange news T hear —Pauvre z 
riſe my Lor Duc de Suffolk !—wat you get by your fight- 3 
»wn ing, I wonder 4 
Why, I believe, you are diſappointed that ſhe is 0 

of | not to wed Suffolk, inſtead of Oſmond!' a 
Ju- Oh, mon Dieu, Madame, no! Dere 1s good J 
cauſe wy I no like de Duc She turned to Julia; 3 

ar- Come, come, wat for? you cry becauſe you no 5 


ſo | marry my Lor Oſmond—ſure you don't cry now be- 
e— | cauſe you do marry him Well, I am ver glad he is 
aps un brave cavalier, and ver pretty too!“ | 


ted O 3 Jalia 
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Julia could not help ſmiling —I would have engaged 
her in diſcourſe (which is the delight of my heart) 
for ſome time, but Julia bade her diſpatch the directi- 
ons ſhe had given her, and ſhe went into the next room. 
My amiable friend and I had a great deal of con- 
verſation during the ſhort time I ſtaid with her. She 
did not fail to reproach me for impoſing Lord Oſmond 
on her as Mr. Sedley. I at firſt affected ſurprize at her 
accuſation ; but perceiving that Oſmond had diſcover- 
ed the cheat, I could no longer deny the charge, and 
defended myſelf as well as 1 could. You aid” not eſ- 
cape ſome degree of cenſure for the equivocal] anſwer 
you made to her letter. I took my leave, promiſing 
to be with her between eight and nine in the morning. 
It wanted but a few minutes of twelve when we wiſhed 
Lady Pemberton a good night. Lord Oſmond and Sir 
Charles ſet me down at home, and then drove to Do- 
ver- ſtreet. You will find by the date of my letter, 
that I took up my pen immediately to give you the 
above account, which has employed me two hours, 
They returned juſt now, and Sir Charles tells me, that, 
at the Marquis's ſirſt entreaty, the Mortimer's conſent- 
ed to accompany him and is fair miſtreſs to Belfont, 
Their little boy is to be left with Lady Dowager Pem- 
berton, during their abſence from London. 


= * * * * * * 


J was in Portman-ſquare before the appointed time 
this morning. I flew to Julia's apartment, and found 
her dreſſed in a moſt elegant deſhabille, calculated at 
once for her nuptials, and her journey. She really 
looked a celeſtial creature ! She was writing. | 
880 ſoon ready, julia!“ cried I: * you have had 
but little reſt I fear.” 

Why, not much, replied ſhe: it is a diſagree- 


able thing, Louiſa, to be ſo hurried on an awful oeca- 


fion ! Right,“ ſaid I; * but you would have been 
glad ſome: months ago to think that you ſhould give 
your hand to Lord Oſmond, even in this haſty man- 


ner.“ 
She 


SHAT TO : op 
She ſighed. n 
Can it indeed be true, Julia, that human nature 
is ſo perverſe as to contemn the value of a bleſſing 
when in our power, which we are miſerable to obtain 
whilſt we regard it as entirely out of our reach? 
Are you become indifferent to my Lord ſince laſt 
night ? 2 an 
What have I done that requires ſuch an obſerva- 


tion —ſuch a queſtion ? Surely, it is natural that I 
' ſhould wiſh for more time! It gives you no room to 


ſuſpect that I am inſenſible of my happineſs. Believe 
me, Louiſa, each moment that I am with the Mar- 
quis, affords encreaſe to my affection—but I have 
hardly recovered the ſhock I received on beholding 
bim ſo unexpectedly. I look back on what paſſed as 
an illuſion, and can ſcarcely think Tam awake. I have 
been writing to Lady Weſtbrook —would to heaven I 


could ſee her, and my two other friends! ] received 


a note from my Lord as ſoon as I was up, to ſay, that 
Mortimer and Caroline have agreed to go down with 
us to Peterborough. What an inſtance of tenderneſs 
in Oſmond to obtain me that ſatisfaction! What an 


- inſtance of goodneſs in them, to leave their infant, of 


whom they are.ſo doatingly fond, and conſent at ſuch 
ſhort warning to a journey of the fort ?-——I wiſh, 
Louiſa, you could with ſafety be of our party—hut 
it is not to be thought of. It happens unluckily that 
my mother and Almeria cannot leave town. I would 
have all that I love go with me I believe ; for I trem- 
ble at the idea of being thrown amongſt ſtrangers— 


This childiſh folly is cidiculous !--ftill—do you 'ima- 


gine, Louiſa, I might never have cauſe to remember 
my brother's prediction —— Might not Weſtmorland, . 


if he recovers, treat me in a manner different from 
what I have been accuſtomed to from the kindeſt re- 
lations a young creature was ever bleſſed with??? 
Now, ſaid I, your doubts of Lord Oſmond are 
evident! He will never ſuffer his Julia 
She laid her hand over my mouth, ——* Huſh 1--I 


| know he will not —I am ſenſible already of my weak- 


O 4 neſs, 


* 


| 
| 


= 
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-neſs, and that he is deſerving of a better partner—1 
.Þluſb for what I have uttered.— My mother told me 


that Sophia would be here” 
watch 


She looked at her 
© Good God, how late it grows !—and how 


ſoon ſhall I be carried from moſt of thoſe friends whom 


| uſed to imagine I would gladly be ſeparated from for 


my Lord Oſmond's fake !“ 


JI To argue her out of this conflict I found would not 


+ anſwer; I therefore ſoothed her with every hope of the 


Marquis's kindneſs, and aſſured her ſhe would yet bleſs 
the exchange ſhe made from their to his protection. 


5 You have no cauſe, Julia,* added I, to harbour 


one uneaſy thought. Take a retroſpect of the paſt— 


Have you not made the duty of a child your firſt 
point of view? You obeyed its harſh dictates, though 


inclination fought to ſhake your conſtancy you refuſ- 
ed to marry Oſmond clandeſtinely you refuſed to 
read his letters—to write to him to ſee him. Many 
of his friends and yours ſtrove to reaſon away your pi- 
ous objections to each article they could not ſucceed 
H and ſtill you loved him fervently there lies the me- 
rit I— and behold how the Almighty hath rewarded 


vou! He gives you to him with the conſent of your 


* 


7 . 


* 
9 


1 


fuor a ſhort time. Lord Oſmond's chaiſe drove to t 
door, out of which got Lord Mortimer and himſelf. 


family, and through the ſupplication of his father — 
and, what is yet more, Oſmond receives you impreſſed 


with the higheſt idea of your virtue your diſcretion 
and your attachment! Here is an excellent moral that 


will be of ſervice to ſome unmarried ladies who may 

know your ſtory.“ 1 8 
I begged not to interrupt her writing any longer. 
She finiſhed her letter, whilſt I ſtood at a window, 
viewing, with ſome, ſenſations of melancholy, the ex- 
pedition with which Lord Oſmond's and Lady Pem- 
berton's ſervants were fixing trunks, caravans, &c. &c. 
ia coach and chaiſe that were to convey the two fe- 


male attendants an. the valets to Peterborough. I 


e auld not refrain from dropping a tear at the notion 


of parting with my gentle, amiable . 
e 


I told 


hand 
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I told Julia of it. She grew pale and red alternately 
— really felt for her. Lord Mortimer entered her 
dreſſing-room—he caught her in his arms—he congra- 
_—_—y her in the warmeſt terms, and was as much 
tranſported, as if it was his bridal-day. Oh that 
Weſtbrook was here-!” exclaimed, he, " And Emily 
and Lady Caroline,” added Julia. 

+ You will ſee them when you return to town, my 
dear,” cried I; © when your mind is more compoſed — 


when you can without allay join in the univerſal joy 


this happy event inſpires your friends with.“ 3 
Pemberton, Lord Beaumont, the Biſhop of W 
and Mr. Montague, ſtepped from Lord Pemberton” K 
carriage, and in a few minutes after Lord Mortimer's 


travelling coach 1 Caroline, Lady Pemberton, 


Sir Charles, the nurſe, and child. Mortimer went 


down to pay his compliments, and Lady D. Pember- 
ton entered. She encouraged Julia to diſpel her fears, 
and was endeavouring to rally her out of them, when 
Mournies appeared in a great buſtle. She addreſſed 
herſelf to Lady Pemberton 
Madame, you have no idea wat my Lor have de 
cruelty to deſire !—dat I will go away dis inſane”. g | 
* To be ſure, Mournies !” Kid her Ladyſhip; 

is | ht to do fo.” 

Vat, go away, and no ſee my youn Lady marry.! 


AA, fie, Madame !—fi my Lor Pemberton have no 


humanits, you have, my Ledy ! 
I entreated that ſhe might ſtay 


Julia took * 


Pray, Madam, let her be obliged ves Mour- 
nies——my mother conſents you muſt not be made 
uneaſy.? 

Her countenance brightened up; he ſtroaked Julia 8 
hand, and viewed her with the ſame delight as if ſhe 
was her daughter. 

My Lor Oſmond have une Belle Femme, Lady 
Louiſe ; neſt ce pas vray? ? 
Mournies called Lady Pemberton 1 to confult 


with her about ſomething relating to my friend's ap- 
IÞ wolf, 


parel 
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parel—they left the room together, and in a few mi- 
nutes Oſmond tapped at the door. On his admiſſion 
he threw himſelf at Julia's feet—he gazed on her with 
admiration—with rapture—and told her, that, before 
the celebration of the rite which made her his, he 
muſt in that poſture ſwear, that every act of his life 
ſhould reſult from his wiſh to pleaſe her—and if her 
happineſs depended upon his affection, fidelity, and 
attention—that he would render it complete. Julia 
ſeemed to forget all anxiety the moment ſhe beheld 
him; and ſuch another man I believe no woman ever 
| "beheld. He looked exquiſitely handſome ; and it was 
a moot point, which object in their different ſtyle was 
moſt beautiful. He tried the ring upon her finger. 
Allow me to fee," cried he, whether it anſwers the 
meaſure I took laſt might.” It did exactly. He 
kiſſed it —— © 
What power lies in this diminutive golden circle! 
Soon will it deſtroy the exiſtence of Julia Herbert, aud 
give life to Julia Oſmond !?? | | 4 
I afked her, if I ſhould ſeal the letter ſhe had 
written; for I ſuppoſed ſhe would have little leiſure to 
do it herſelf? She anſwered; I ſhould have time 
enough after her departure. However, I ſeized the 
opportunity to retire to her cloſet, not doubting but 
the abſence of a third perſon would. be moſt agreeable 
to Lord Oſmond, | | 
In a little while ſhe called to me—Lord Pemberton 
"came to tell them that every ene was ready, and wait - 
ed for their appearance, He offered Julia his hand ; 
Lord Oſmond preſented his to me; and we repatied 
to the drawing-room. As we weit in, Lord Pember- 
ton perceived Mournies and Souville 4 
What here ſtill!“ exclaimed he; did I not deſire 
. © you an hopr ſince to be gone ?? 
_ © Tt is very true, my Lor,” replied ſhe, 
And why was 1 not obeyed? 7 4 
© Becauſe I muſt ſtay to ſee my Ledy marry. - 
Monſteut Souville defire the ſame ting; after dat, we 
will go in one petit moment have lite patience !” * 
— 11 f 5 | 10 c 


- 
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and Sophia adieu 
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He ſaw it was in vain to contend the matter; there- 


fore gave it up. She treats them all without much 


ceremony, as ſhe cannot diveſt herſelf of a notion, 
that they are mere children to her. X 
The Biſhop, on Lord Pemberton's bowing to him, 
began the ſervice. Julia's apprehenſions returned 
her varying cheek, and trembling form, denoted that 
they did: however, ſhe went through the office better 
than I expected. As ſoon as the Biſhop pronounced 
the nuptial benediction, and gave them joy, Lord 
Oſmond with a bent knee kiſſed her hand, and uttered 
acknowledgments for her condeſcending goodaels in 
agreeing on ſuch ſhort notice to bleſs him, and make 
tis father's laſt moments eaſy. He wiſhed the inſtant 
in which he ever forgot it, might be his laſt. | 

Every one faluted her, and made their congratulati- 
ons to both. Lady Pemberton embraced them, and 


prayed for their felicity. - 


© Now,” cried the reverend Lord, © I way boaſt of 
having joined the lovelieſt couple in the world!“ 

Lady Mortimer's fine eyes {parkled — 

Dear Madam,” addreſſing her mother, * deign to 
acknowledge, in full aJembly, that you forgive ſuch of 
us as aſſiſted Oſmond to obtain that prudiſþ girl!! 

Forgive ye, my dear! Indeed I repent of having 


oppoſed your meaſures and his happineſs fo long! And 


I declare, with the utmoſt ſincerity, that I am now 
delighted at Julia's choice.” 

When we had breakfafled, Sir Charles propoſed 
ſetting out. We aroſe — Julia with tearful eyes threw 
herſelf into her mother's arms —— She bid Almeria 
She turned to me: * Louiſa— 
my dear Louiſa, farewe]! ——The moſt joyful circum- 
ſtances, I find, have their alloy.” - 

I wept and could make her no anſwer. The reſt of 


the party embraced us. Mr. og took Lady 


Oſmond's hand, and led her down. He put her in the 
chaiſe. Lord Oſmond ſtepped in, and Fidele leaped 


after. They drove off; and Lady Mortimer's carriage 
ſucceeded theirs, into which Sir Charles handed her, 


and 
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and then followed, as did her brother and her huſband, 

hey were all out of fight in a minute, and carried my 
heart along with them. You cannot imagine with 
what enuut we regarded each other. For my part, I 
felt as if I was abandoned by every one I loved. My 
Lord Biſhop and Mr. Montague wiſhed us a good morn- 
ing, promiſing to dine in „eber der We pre- 


vailed on Lady Pemberton to take an airing, Lord 


Beaumont and I offeriag to attend her. As we were 


going to the coach, we met my brother, who I ſup- 
poſe contrived to diſpel the gloom that was viſible on 
the countenances of the ſiſters we had juſt left. 


After paſſing two hours in the Park, I came home, 


and muſt now prepare to dreſs — Lady Pemberton in- 
ſiſted on my Joining at dinner ſuch of the party of 


this morning as remain in London, Lord Clermont 


will be with, us. 


I wonder how Suffolk will behave on hearing that 
Oſmond is in poſſeſſion of Julia, You abhor him, be- 
cauſe he has been a ſource of miſery to, our charmin 
friends ; but as he can no longer interfere with their 
happineſs, and as he mult feel his diſappointment very 
keenly, I am ſure you will allow me to pity him. 

TI eafily fancy your pleaſure on receiving this account 


Zit can only be equalled by my own, in tranſmitting 
it to you. f 


Commend me to Lady Caroline, and Sir James; 


and be convinced that I am, dear Lady Weſtbrook, 


| Your moſt affectionate 
'  Lopisa MoxTacus. 
Ki To Lady WesTBROOK. 


Belfent, paſt nine let. 


Je kg my butband +0 lit with Juli —Lord 
_Ofmond. is penning a letter, of High- floaun acknowledg - 


ments 
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ments (I preſume) to my mother Sir Charles is /a- 
menting to Louiſa his abſence from her Lord Pem- 
berton, like a dutiful ſon, is recounting to my mother 
alſo the reception we have met with at this noble 
dwelling—and I, emulous to copy * ſuch æιτe.nien to 
one's friends, in writing the inſtant oe arrives from a 
long hurrying journey, (though fatigued to death, ) 
have 1 * to addreſs you, and give a ſpecimen 
that I am as little deficient in point of politeneſs as the 
elegants' I have mentioned.“ Is not this Mrs. Pel- 
ham's ſtyle ? | 

Louiſa aſſured me that you ſhould hear from her ve- 
ry fully by this night's poſt ; ſo that I need not give 
you a ſecond view of the ſcene in London. 

Oſmond was apprehenfive that Julia's health and 
mine would ſuffer by travelling with ſo much ſpeed, 
and without refreſhment. We ſtopped for freſh horſes 
at Baldock. He conſulted with my three companions, 
whether he had not better alight for an hour at Biggle- 
ſwade? 'They approved the motion ; and he told one 
of the footmen to get on, and -overtake the ſervant 
(whoſe office it was to prepare relays), and defire him 
to beſpeak as good a dinner as could be procured in 
ſo ſhort a time. We found every-thing ready and in 


tolerable order when we got there, which was about 


four o'clock. Julia ſeemed well, and her ſpirits com- 


' poſed. This delay impeded the progreſs we expected 


on * * town to make in our journey, conſiderably 
— Dark, cold evenings are unfavourable for travel- 
ling -We did not reach Belfont till between eight 


and nine, On our entering the hall, we found it 


thronged with domeſtics, who were no doubt anxious 


to regain a ſight of their young Lord, and catch a 
view of his bride. Cs EET 
To the - Marquis's eager enquiry about his father, 


many voices anſwered, © He is better, my Lord.“ We 


were conducted to a large apartment adjoining the hall, 
and were ſcarcely ſeated, when a venerable- looking 
man approached us; and, with a joy I cannot deſcribe, 
welcomed Oſmond, who, ſeized his hand, and expreſſed 


infinite 
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infigite ſatisfaction at ſeeing of him. He introduced 
him to Julia as a valued friend of his. Vou will judge 
in that character how graciouſly ſhe received Free- 
| bourne ! Sir Charles retired with him to the Duke's 
chamber. Ia a ſhort ſpace he returned, and faid his 
Grace waited impatieutly to behold Lord and Lady 
Oſmond—* He entreats that your Ladyſhip,” added 
Sir Charles, addreſſing himſelf to me, Mortimer, and 
Pemberton, will alſo honour him with your preſence.” 
Julia's colour fled. * Oſmond, attentive to every mi- 
nute circumitance that concerns her; prefſed her hand 
_ to his boſom, and beſought her not to be alarmed. 
The Duke,“ cried he, is totally metamorphoſed — 

be compoſed, my love—T dare aver that you will like 
him after this interview !” 

_ We aſcended the ſtair-caſe. Poor Julia's limbs 
trembled I believe - I am ſure mine did; and I would 


very gladly have difpenſed with the favour of ſeeing 


his Grace. 

Doctor W. met us at the door of a magnificent 
apartment. He ſaid he was impatient to pay his re- 
ſpects to us. I was fo terrifed, I could 50h curtſy 
to him. n 
Where is Oſmond ? cried the Duke, with an 
"anxions tone- ; 

The Marquis led my ſiſter towards the bed—they 
both dropped on their knees—and Oſmond muttered 
ſomething which I could not diſtinctly hear. N 
Oh my ſon!” exclaimed the Duke —“ my children 
Emy dear children !—may Heaven bleſs you both 

and pardon me !* r 

He kiſſed Julia—he held her in his arms more than 
a minute, and then embraced Oſmond with the ſame 
fondneſs—— He ſobbed audibly, and was dreadfully 
agitated. At length he became ſerene— he entreated 
they would forgive his paſt criminal behaviour, fince 
he had atoned for it as far as he was able. — 
They aſſured him that they remembered nothing but 
his kindneſs—he had rendered them the happieſt of 
mortals, for which their gratitude was * 0 
| Tue 
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The Duke praiſed their generoſity, in affording him 
the comfort of ſuch an avowal. He declared the re- 
maining part of his exiſtence ſhould be laid out in 
2 to oblige them, and in proving himſelf a ten- 


der and affectionate parent. N 

His Grace begged of us to draw near. He ſaluted 
my hand, and thanked me for my goodneſs in accom- 
panying Julia and his ſon to Belfont. You have 
ſaved that lovely creature, Madam, cried: he, from 
a ſituation not calculated for one of her delicacy. Had 
ſhe been left to the ſociety of men only, in a ſtrange 
habitation, circumſtanced as ſhe is, I ſhould have felt 
for her extremely. By this inſtance of humanity to her, 


your Ladyſhip has conferred an obligation on me, 


which I ſhall never forget.“ 

The Dake acknowledged in warm terms his high 
ſenſe of the favours Lord Pemberton and my mother 
had done him, in accepting of his conceſſions, and in 
granting his requeſt ; © a requeſt, my Lord, added he, 
on which my life depended. All former animoſities 
ſhall be buried in oblivion, From hence let us be on 
a foot of intimacy —let us have but one family. That 


boy and girl have tied a knot of friendſhip between our- 
houſes, which I truſt will never be difunited ! I ſwear, 


in the preſence of Heaven, and of you all, to become 
a different man !” 
You kuow Pemberton's diſpoſition, my good Emily; 


that he is gentle as zephyr to all who are humbled by 


calamity, or a conviction of their errors. You will 
therefore ſuppoſe the polite, affectionate manner, in 
which he anſwered his Grace, | 
"The Duke took my Lord Mortimer's hand 
© You are attached to Harry, my Lord for his ſake, 
then, endeavour to eſteem his father. I am grateful 


for the honour your Lordſhip does us in this viſit !— - 


Montague — my dear Montague inſtruct me how to 
thank you ſufficiently” 40 | 
© Not a word, my Lord, I beg, in that ſtyle!“ 
cried Sir Charles. My ardent wiſhes are h 
6 i | | N 
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and hours of felicity await us al! Certainly Doctor 
W. thinks your Grace is in need of ſome repoſe after 
this exertion ! Suffer us to retire,? 15 
Doctor W. feconded the propoſal,  _ 
A few words more—and, I conſent—Freebourne, 
bring me- the packet I committed to your charge this 
evening.“ 5 ; 2654 
_ He was obeyed in an inſtant. by 

Sir Charles,” ſaid the Duke, I made Mr. 
work hard in your abſence.* He delivered the parcel 
into Julia's hands. Receive theſe papers, my dear 
Lady Oſmond, in requital for the inſolence with which 
J treated your amiable letter—and, when you give 
them to your huſband, tell him to make his acknow- 
ledgments to you—they are your preſent to him, not 
mine. At my death I will beſtow on him a fimilar 
—_... 5 
Julia kiſſed his hand—* My Lord, your kindneſs to 
me—ſach unmerited obligations - they quite oppreſs 
me I cannot tell you” and ſhe burſt into tears. 
II do not wiſh you to do it, my child—try to love 
your father it is all he aſſes.” 

He again embraced her tenderly. Oſmond threw 
himſelf on his, knees, and with energy expreſſed his 
gratitude, | 2 = 

I tell you, Harry, I have done nothing for you 
here your tribute is due? And he put Juha's 
hand into her Lord's. With the other ſhe preſented 
him the packet, but was unable to ſpeak. He claſped 
her to his boſom, and aſſured the Duke that the ſolli- 
citude he had demonſtrated to make them happy, was 
ſenſibly felt by both; and to evince themſelves deſerv- 
ing of it, would be their united ſtudy. | | 
| is Grace took leave of us for the night, and de- 
fired Julia to be careful that her gueſts were well en- 
tertained. N apa 7 
Dear Emily, what ſtings of conſcience did I en- 
dure on quitting his apartment, for the wicked, petiti- 
ons I formerly offered up reſpecting him!—I am in 
love with the Duke I plainly perceive it is not . 
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ly from his mother Oſmond inherits that faſcinating 
addreſs which many women's peace have fallen a vie- 
tim to. When his father pleaſes, he can exert the 
ſame talent, I find, though in an inferior degree—but 
Oſmond, with this faculty, owns every virtue and 
amiable quality, | ; 


On our return to the parlour, the Marquis, at Sir 
Charles's requeſt, unſealed the packet. On the inſide 
of the cover was written, in the Duke's own charac- 
ters, the following lines: | | 


© Encloſed is a Deed of Aſſignment to my ſon 
Henry Rivers, Marquis of Oſmond, of my Dorſet- 
ſhire and of my Berkſhire eſtates. When I die, my 
Will poſſeſſes him of all I at preſent own in the world, 
excepting a few trifling legacies to my principal ſer- 
vants. This method I take to convince my dear Harry, 
that my penitence. for what cannot be recalled is actual; 
and I truſt his generoſity will not allow him to har- 
bour an idea, that my purpoſes of amendment will va- 


niſh with my illneſs. Another reaſon 1 have for mak- 


ing over to him the above eſtates is, that his bridal joys 
may not be imperfect from the apprehenſion of his de- 
endence on me for the ſupport of his admirable Julia 

in the ſtyle to which ſhe has beeh accuſtomed, and to 
which ſhe is entitled by every qualification. | 

The houſe in St. James's-Square is Oſmond's, If 
he and Lady Oſmond #huſe to reſide in it, it ſhall be 
new furniſhed at my coſt, directly, in the completeſt 
manner—1f not, they are at liberty to ſell it; and any 
other they approve of, I will have furniſhed equally. 

Jewels I mean to preſent my daughter with; but 
not to deter my ſon from doing the ſame, by mention- 
ing this article. | 

Notes for two thouſand pounds are alſo encloſed, 
to defray his immediate expenſes. ' 5 
SOT Y WESTMORLAND,? 
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Judge, my dear Emily, how penetrated the Mar- 


quis was at ſuch an inſtance of the Duke's muniſicence. 


—He carried the paper to Julia 

© Now 18 every anxiety baniſhed from my breaſt !! 
cried he : * for my own ſake, I deſpiſe wealth ; but 
ready as you have ever been to accommodate your 
wiſhes to my ſcanty fortune, I muſt have been conti- 
nually diſtreſſed at ſeeing you debarred of many grati- 
fications, which, from our converſation this day, I 
133 your prudence would have deemed ſuperfluous. 

gore, 20h Julia and J had determined never to make 
an application to my father for pecuniary aſſiſtance.“ 


Doctor W. appeared highly delighted at bcholding 


our amiable couple He reminded my fiſter of her 


illneſs at Windſor, and told her that he had often pro- 
miſed her happineſs with her Henry, when ſhe was in- 


Capable of knowing who ſpoke to her. He aſſures us 
the Duke will do well; and ſays, that, if he perſe- 
veres to ſhake off his diſorder in the manner he has 
done within the laſt twenty-four hours, he might 
(with infinite caution) be removed to London in about 
a fortnight, to which place his Grace is very ſollicit- 


ous to get. This intelligence makes me very happy, 


as it will reſtore Julia and her Lord to their friends 
ſooner than J expected. —— REN 


* 


Doctor W. is called to town. He ſets out early in 


the moraing, and has been ſo obliging as to offer to 


take our letters with him. Mine he is to Ciſpatch to 


f you by the poſt on his arrival. 
Lord Ofmond has entreated, that he may have the ho- 
nour of ſeeing a perſon to whom he is ſo much indebted, 


whenever the Doctor can beſtow a leiſure hour on him; 


declaring, that to cultivate his further acquaintance, 
is an object he has much at heart. Doctor W. bowed, 


and anſwered him in a very complimentary ftrain, 

Great as my affection is for my ſiſter and Oſmond, 
I cannot think of ſtaying with them more than a 
week. I have a thouſand anxieties about my poor 
little William, though I am fatisfied that he experi— 
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ences as much tenderneſs where he is, as he could do 
from me. My mother is all goodneſg—ſtill I wiſh to 
be with him. My brother, Sir Charles, and my Lord, 
will leave Belfont at the ſame time. 

I told Almeria, when TI bade her adieu, that ſhe cer- 
tainly had a preſentiment of this wedding, and aſſumed 
a convenient indiſpoſition to avoid a few days ſeparation 
from Lord Clermont. 

She looked highly offended ; and I flew from her 
indignation, which I dare ſay ſhe was unjuſt enough to 
make him feel the firit moment they met. However, 
ſhe has in truth, a ſlight fever, that I truſt we ſhall, 
find her perfectly recovered of. 

I hope to meet you, Sir James, and Lady Caroline, 
in London, when I arrive. 

; I am called to ſupper--ſo farewel, my dear Emily. 
am, 


Your moſt affectionate 


CazxoLing MoxTiMER, 


PF 


- 


